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A TEXACO Asphalt pavement serves this traffic 
of 6th Street Trafhe Way, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR MAIN THOROUGHFARES--- 


this pavement 


It is worthy of notice. 


Looking over the list of 1350 cities and towns 
which have pavements of TEXACO Asphalt, 
one gradually becomes impressed by one fact. 
In city after city, the main street or streets, 
public squares, viaducts—where traffic is thick- 
est and heaviest—pavements of TEXACO 
Asphalt have been constructed. 

Resilient, waterproof and immune to tempera- 
ture variations, TEXACO Asphalt is an ideal 
pavement for the nation’s main streets. 


TEXACO 


| Philadelphia THE TEXAS COMPANY,U.S.A. Cleveland 




















Richmond Kansas City 
= a ;, Asphalt Sales Department oe 
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CARLOADS 
OF PERMANENCE 


FOR THE NATION’S ROADS 


A shrill whistle, a few short “chugs,” the clink 
of a coupler, and another car of Truscon Welded 
Steel Fabric starts on its mission of road preser- 
vation. Carload after carload—going north 
and south, east and west—bear testimony to 
the widespread popularity of this reinforcement 
for concrete roads. And why shouldn't it be 
popular? It helps to withstand the stresses 
caused by freezing and thawing, by uneven 
bearing power of the subsoil, and by the passing 
of traffic. It reduces impact to a minimum by 
preserving a smooth surface. It preserves the 
integrity of the pavement and diminishes main- 
tenance charges. 





The welding together of the steel wires at every 
intersection insures the development of the 
full bond of the continuous wires and tensile 
strength of the steel. Its rigidity makes it 
easy to handle and place. It is furnished in 
sheets cut to any desired length so no wasteful 
lapping is required. In short, Truscon Welded 
Steel Fabric combines with economy every 
essential to the preservation of the Nation's 
highways. 

Our handbook “Modern Road Construction 

and Field Book” sent free on request. 


=TRUSCON- 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Established 1903 
Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities 
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COMMENTS ON MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS 
By Calvin Coolidge 


Extracts from the President’s Public Addresses During the Last Three Years, 
Relating to Local and Federal Activities for Civic and Social Welfare 


Parks and Playgrounds 


The present century has seen a tremendously 
vital development in the opening-up of small 
parks in congested centers, the laying-out of 
playgrounds for children, the building of com- 
munity centers to minister to the normal social 
life of the young folks, and the establishment 
of athletic and recreation fields for the general 
public. The wholesome, strengthening, refin- 
ing influences which all of these have hed upon 
American life is beyond estimation. It is all 
an important part of the dominant purpose of 
this Republic to raise up a people who are fit 
to rule. 

The immediate aim of these efforts is to im- 
prove the public health. It is realized that 
sound bodies mean an increased industrial ef- 
ficiency. But the purpose goes beyond this to 
the cleansing and clarifying of the mind, raising 
the whole standard of life. It is becoming bet- 
ter and better understood that a sound body, 
an informed mind, normal social contacts, and 
that contentment which comes from oppor- 
tunity for a broader self-expression, are all vital 


factors in the preservation of our national 
existence, 


From address at the dedication of the Memorial 
Recreation Park of the North Township of Lake 
County, at Hammond, Ind., June 14, 1927. 


The Traffic Problem and City 
Development 


[ do not presume to judge between those in- 
vestigators who conclude that the cities must 
inevitably go on with their rapid rate of growth, 
and those others who tell us that transporta- 
ticn and industrial program must be made to 
counteract this tendency and bring diTusion of 
the population masses. But it must be apparent 
that, whichever view is correct, many end diffi- 
cult and costly readjustments must be made. 
There is need for concerted, fundamental and 
courageous consideration of all the questions 
involved. They reach a hundred times deeper 
than the mere superficial problem of getting 
Streams of motor cars moved through city 
streets. They have to do with the elementals of 
social organization. They concern vital phases 
of community welfare and progress. The 


physical configuration of our cities, the direction 
of the mighty currents of the nation’s com- 
merce, the continent-wide distribution of popu- 
lation and industry—these are all included 
among the problems with which you gentle- 
men are dealing. I cannot too earnestly urge 
you to take the broadest and most inclusive 
view of them. You will be in no danger of 
overemphasizing them. 

Some recent studies by engineers and sociolo- 
gists have led to doubts whether the superior 
efficiency of the very great cities as business, 
industrial and cultural centers, can be taken 
altogether for granted. They have advantages, 
but they also have disedvanteges; and the dis- 
advantages seem to be multiplying faster. 


—From address before the Secretaries of 125 Auto- 
mobile Clubs, May 1, 1925. 


Public Works Construction and the 
Economic Cycle 

The idea of utilizing construction, partic- 
ularly of public works, as a stabilizing factor in 
the business and employment situaticn has long 
been a counsel of perfection among students of 
these problems. If in periods of great business 
activity the work of construction might be 
somewhat relaxed; and, if in periods of busi- 
ness depression and slack employment these 
works might be expanded to provide occupation 
for workers otherwise idle, the result would be 
a stabilization and equalization which would 
moderate the alternations of employment and 
unemployment. This in turn would tend to 
favorable modification of the economic cycle. 
It is something to be greatly desired, but its 
accomplishment is attended by much difficulty. 

. . The first and easiest application of such 
a regulation is in connection with public works; 
the construction program which involves public 
buildings, highways, public utilities, and the 
like. Most forms of government construction 
could be handled in conformity to such a policy, 
once it was definitely established. Certainly, in 
time of depression government can start build- 
ing. This applies not only to the construction 
activities of the Federal Government, but to 
those of states, counties and cities. 


—From address before the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, January 12, 1925, 
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Amelioration of Race Prejudice 


The social well-being of our country requires 
our constant effort for the amelioration of race 
prejudice and the extension to all elements of 
equal opportunity and equal protection under 
the laws which are guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. The Federal Government especially is 
charged with this obligation in behalf of the 
colored people of the nation. Not only their 
remarkable progress, their devotion and their 
loyalty, but our duty to ourselves under our claim 
that we are an enlightened people, requires us 
to use all our power to protect them from the 
crime of lynching. Although violence of this 
kind has very much decreased, while any of it 
remains we cannot justify neglecting to make 
every effort to eradicate it by law. 

The education of the colored race under 
Government encouragement is proceeding suc- 
cessfully and ought to have continuing support. 
An increasing need exists for properly educated 
and trained medical skill to be devoted to the 
service of this race. 

a the President’s Annual Message to Congress, 


Street and Highway Safety 


The increasing demands upon our highways 
from a growing population, the development of 
new uses, the imposition of modes of transporta- 
tion not contemplated when they were created, 
have brought about congestion, confusion and 
conflict until the yearly toll of traffic accidents 


1927 


has reached an appalling total. If the death ang 
disaster that now fall upon innocemit people 
through the year and over our country as q 
whole were concentrated into one calamity, we 
would shudder at the tremendous catastrophe. 
The loss is no less disastrous because diffused 
in time and space. The evil you are combating 
is so widespread as to be of national concern, 
and we do well to look at it with a country. 

wide vision. 
—From address before the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety, December 16, 192). 


The Capital City 


We are embarking on an ambitious building 
program for the city of Washington... . This 
program should represent the best that exists 
in the art and science of architecture. Into 
these structures which must be considered as o/ 
a permanent nature ought to go the aspiration; 
of the Nation, its ideals expressed in forms 0! 
beauty. If our country wishes to compete with 
others, let it not be in the support of arma- 
ments, but in the making of a beautiful capital 
city. Let it express the soul of America. 
Whenever an i is at the seat of his 
government, however traveled and cultured he 
may be, he ought to find a city of stately pro- 
portion, symmetrically laid out and adorned 
with the best that there is in architecture, which 
would arouse his imagination and stir his pa- 
triotic pride. 

—From Message to Congress at beginning of session, 

December 7, 1926. 


City Planning Legislation in 1927 Based on Standard State City 
Planning Enabling Act of Department of Commerce 


Act, prepared by the Advisory Committee on 

City Planning and Zoning of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, the drafting of which was 
mentioned in this magazine last January,* and 
which was issued in preliminary form in March, 
has been used in drafting planning laws enacted 
by the Legislatures of California, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. For the following analysis of these 
new laws, THE AMERICAN City is indebted to 
John M. Gries, Chief of the Division of Building 
and Housing of the Department of Commerce. 

The California act (Senate Bill 585) follows 
much of the outline and phraseology of the Stand- 
ard Act, including the provisions for regional plan- 
ning. In addition to cities, any county, or city and 
county which has the authority to lay out, adopt 
and establish streets, parks or playgrounds may 
create by ordinance a planning commission. 

The Maryland act provides for a planning com- 
mission for the region bordering the District of 
Columbia and is framed with a view to the peculiar 
local conditions prevailing there, where parts of 
two counties, mainly unincorporated territory, lie 
within the suburban zone of Washington, D. C. 
The commission, which has already been appointed 
and organized, is given general planning powers, 
and control over platting, as in the Standard Act, 
and, in the absence of any other body embracing 
the same territory, is also granted administrative 
authority to acquire park and boulevard property. 


Tx Standard State City Planning Er abling 


*See “A Unique Legislative Opportunity” in Tue 


American City for January, 1927, page 1 


A police power method for controlling building in 
the bed of mapped streets, is included in the act 
Provisions are made for enactment of zoning reg- 
ulations by the respective county commissions, 
on recommendation of the planning commission. 

The Pennsylvania act, which applies to Pitts 
burgh, follows many of the provisions of th: 
Standard Act in detail regarding the organization 
and general powers of the planning commission 
control over platting, and control of building in 
the bed of mapped streets by the eminent domain 
(Massachusetts) method. Platting control, how 
ever, is confined to the city limits and does not ex 
tend beyond, presumably in view of the special 
type of organization and powers of minor political 
subdivisions in Pennsylvania, and the projects un 
der way in Allegheny County relating to regional! 
planning and control. 

The state of Texas at its 1927 regular session 
adopted the Standard State Zonihg Enabling Ac! 
of the Department of Commerce.¢ Several other 
laws were passed at that session related to plan- 
ning, but none of them was a general planning en- 
abling act or made use of the Standard Planning 
Act. Chapter 231 automatically gives to citics 
with 25,000 inhabitants or more, according to the 
census of 1920, control over platting within their 
boundaries and a belt of five miles beyond their 
boundaries. Other laws provide for establis!iment 
of building lines and assessment for parks and 
street widening. 

+ The Department of Commerce records shows that 2° 
states have used the Standard State Zoning Enabling \ct 
wholly or in large part in drafting their zoning la» 
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A Prayer for Those in Government 
By Glenn Frank 


President, The University of Wisconsin 


‘ Almighty God, Lord of all Governments, help us to realize the sanctity of 
politics. 


‘ Help us to know that the call to office is nothing less than a call to cooperation 
with hee in the wise direction of life in this commonwealth. 


« Give us the insight and grant us the power to lift this business of government 
into an adventure that we may with reverence call the Politics of God, because 
hy it we shall seek to fashion the life of this commonwealth in the likeness of 
that City of God which has been the dream of saints and seers for unnumbered 
centuries, 


Save us from the sins to which we shall be subtly tempted as the calls of parties 
and the cries of interest beat upon this seat of government. 


‘ Save us from thinking about the next election when we should be thinking - 


about the next generation. 
‘ Save us from dealing in personalities when we should be dealing in principles. 


‘ Save us from thinking too much about the vote of majorities when we should 
he thinking about the virtue of measures. 


Save us, in crucial hours of debate, from saying the things that will take when 
we should be saying the things that are true. 


‘ Save us from indulging in catch-words when we should be searching for facts. 


‘ Save us from making party an end in itself when we should be making it a 
means to an end. 


‘ We do not ask mere protection from these temptations that will surround us 
in these legislative halls; we ask also for an ever finer insight into the meaning 
of government that we may be better servants of the men and women who have 
committed the government of this commonwealth into our hands. 


‘ Help us to realize that the unborn are part of our constituency although they 
have no vote at the polls. 


‘ May we have greater reverence for the truth than for the past. 


‘ Help us to make party our servant rather than our master. 


" May we know that it profits us nothing to win elections if we lose our courage. 


‘Help us to be independent alike of tyrannical majorities and _tirading 


minorities when the truth abides in neither. 
‘ May sincerity inspire our motives and science inform our methods. 


‘ Help us to serve the crowd without flattering it and believe in it without bow- 
ing to its idolatries. 


‘ Almighty God, Lord of all Governments, to whom all hearts are open, and 
from whom no secrets are hid, may the words of our mouths, the meditations of 
our hearts, and the intent of our measures be acceptable in Thy sight. 


“ May we come with clear minds, clean hands, and courageous hearts to the 
sacrament of public service. 


“ May we be worthy of the high calling of government. Amen. 














for the 1927 Session of the Wisconsin Senate 
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CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUND AND TERRACE GREEN, ST. FRANCIS WOOD 


Developed at San Francisco by the Mason-McDuffie Co. 


Subdividing for Play 


Realtors’ Growing Practice of Setting Aside Park and Playground Space in 


New 


Developments Insures Cities’ Recreation Future 


By M. Travis Wood 


AILURE to reserve play space—that costly 
past 
will be eliminated in the future not only 


mistake of the in city building— 


by the forward-looking systems of city planning 
but by the voluntary efforts of realtors, a survey 


recently conducted by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America indicates. 


The 


problem of providing permanent play space by 


study showed growing attention to the 
real estate companies throughout the country. 

The park or playground has 
proved a sound business proposition. It attracts 


subdivision 


home-seekers, yet need not cause financial loss 
to the realtor, as the cost of the playground is 
returned by enhanced prices or by actual dis- 
tribution of the among the individual 
building lots. 


sum 


These advantages to the realtor, as well as 
the more obvious advantages to home-seekers 
and cities, of such planning for recreation, are 
being stressed in an educational program just 
launched by the P. R. A. A. and to be continued 
for a year or more. 
THe 
Council, the 


Local recreation depart 
AMERICAN City, the National 
National Automobile 


ments, 
Safety 


749 TUT 
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Chamber of Commerce, the National Congres 
of Parents and Teachers, and more than 250 
real estate companies, are among the organiza 
tions cooperating. 

The twofold plan: first, 
through a special representative who works 
with and local real estate groups, and 
through articles in real estate publications, to 
acquaint realtors with the business value of 
providing for public play; second, throug! 
magazine and newspaper publicity to inform 
the general public of the desirability of buying 
home sites in subdivisions which make adequate 
provision for the recreation of their residents, 
to the end that home-seekers will expect and 
demand a playground in their neighborhood 
just as they now demand a school or a wate! 
supply. An important part of the program 
to bring together real estate men, recreation 
departments and city planners. 

Child safety will be one of the main ob)« 
It has been found that more children 
killed and injured while playing in the streets 
residential districts than in the 
thickly trafficked streets. Play space wit 


program has a 


state 


tives. 


in he more 
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hlock becomes more and more essential 
-afetvy of small children. 


Ten “Articles of Belief” 

- ten “real estate fundamentals” prepared 
» P. R.A. A. in consultation with various 

‘ties on this subject, have already been 
d and approved by more than 500 officers 
ea] estate boards and associations. “These 
my sentiments,” scribbed one 

real estate man on the statement he re- 
ned. Another wrote, “I believe this is a 
ect which will meet a hearty response from 
tors and all thinking people. Your organi- 
n is doing a splendid work in presenting 

facts to the people.” 

he fundamentals are as follows: 


inly are 


Real estate leaders have done and are doing 
to build homes as well as houses for the 
nle of America. They are keenly alive to any- 
that makes these homes better or more at- 
>a 


2. It is evident that the children and the young 
le in the homes of America must have places 
for outdoor life and games. 
3. Because many indiviuals are lacking in fore- 
eht and because it is difficult for any single in- 
lual to plan for play spaces except in co- 
eration with others, real estate leaders have op- 
rtunity to save individuals and families from 
heir own thoughtlessness and make it easy for 
hem to live in a community where there are neigh- 
il open spaces for play. 
| The increase in automobiles using the public 
ts makes the streets increasingly dangerous 
the play of children and makes it increasingly 
essary to save certain open spaces for play. 


[he built-up portions of cities at very con- 
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siderable expense have been securing play space. 
It is the part of civic economy to have such space 
saved before congestion has made the securing of 
land for the public difficult and costly. 

6. City real estate planning should make our 
cities of the future better places in which to bring 
up children, and this means the provision 
fairly adequate play spaces for the future. 

7. Real estate subdivisions for residence pur- 
poses which put aside a certain per cent of the land 
for recreation uses are more attractive to possible 
purchasers. 


for 


8. The more ready sale of lots in subdivisions 
where part of the land is dedicated to public use 
should far more than repay the subdivider for the 
cost of the small portion set aside for common 
recreation use. 

9. Real estate men should look with favor upon 
plans to set aside for recreation purposes a rea- 
sonable per cent of the area of all future sub- 
divisions. 

10. Upon real estate men more than upon any 
other leaders depends the extent to which the 
growing parts of our cities shall be real homes for 
the men, women and children living in them. 


Some 
P. BK: A. 


gestions 


of the subdivisions reporting to the 
A. offer interesting and practical sug- 
as to methods of 
tion space in perpetuity. These developments 
range all the way from entire new cities to a 
block of garden tenements. 


rese rving recrea- 


Play Space in New Towns 
Recreation played an important part in the 
planning of Longview, Wash., the new indus- 
trial city of the Pacific Northwest, which is 
being built from the ground up by the Long- 


Bell Lumber Co. In less than four years the 


city has grown from nothing to more than 


12,000 people. It will probably 
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LAND RETREAT 


Part of the main park of 51% acres reserved by Russell Gardens, Inc., 


at Great Neck, L. I. 


2 


~< 





“aa Bee OS 


NALURAL BEAUTY HAS BEEN LEFT UNSPOILED IN THIS WOOD- 


have, eventually, a population of 
50,000 or more. 

The recreation spaces set aside 
are three _ children’s  play- 
grounds, seven tennis courts, a 
nine-hole golf course, a six-acre 
landscaped park, and a chain of 
five lakes with attractive inlets 
and islands. Indoor facilities 
are provided by a community 
noe © A. & 
school centers. Three-and-a- 
half miles of paved boulevards 


library, and 


border the lake. One of the 
playgrounds, near a school, is 
very extensive, offering track, 


volley-ball and baseball as well 
as the usual playground facili- 
ties. 


A high school, now under 
construction, is to have a large 
campus with a playground and 
other recreation facilities. 


Mariemont, the village lying 
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READY FOR A SWIM AT HAMILTON LAKES ADDITION, GREENSBORO, N. C. 
A development by A. M. Scales Co. 








as part of the development, with cheap land 
costs, so that the company looks upon the: 
‘publicity expense’ while incidentally the) 
value to the neighborhoods in which they li 
A boat-house on the lagoon, a field hous 





near two baseball grounds, and a recreatior 
building with a stadium and a swimming 
will also be provided for Mariemont residents 
Allotment gardens and small farms will ¢ 
even those who dwell in flats an opportunity 


to raise crops and flowers.* 


“It Pays,” Say Realtors West and East 

The St. Francis Wood Subdivision, at 5a: 
Francisco, one of the finest residential | 
erties in the United States, comprises 125 acres 
and will have between 1,500 and 2,000 in! 
tants—salaried, business and professional 


j 





sf0Ns ERIDER Aue Weene x Gin Gihemanen people. Between eight and ten per cent of th 
LAKES ADDITION area has been set aside for parks and 
In the 1,550 acres of this development, 400 are devoted grounds, which include two double ten 


to recreation spaces : . 4 —_ er 
courts, an enclosed lawn and garden fo 


little tots, and a four-acre playground 
larger youngsters. d 
“We are confident,” wrote Duncan Mc) uth 

President of the Mason-McDufhe Co., 

is developing St. Francis Wood, “that 
value of the land devoted to these pu 
was fully recovered through the creat 
higher values in the home sites of St 

cis Wood.” All the park and playground 


just outside the boundary of Cincinnati, 
though sponsored by Mrs. Mary M. Emery, 


one of the city’s philanthropists, is strictly a 
business enterprise, to be handled as any other 
real estate development, but upon a limited 
dividend basis. John Nolen, of Cambridge, 
Mass., who planned the village, set aside 51 
acres out of the total of 420 to be used for 
public recreation for all time. Beautiful parks, 


| e . 
laygrounds, tracts of woodland and village ; 3 
I . odland a 1 vill As * For articles in Tue American City on Long 


greens have been prov ided. Mariemont, respectively, see “A Small City Whos: 
ne Is Aided and Controlled by Plan,” August, 1926, 
“These tracts, Savs the Mariemont pro- and “Mariemont, America’s Demonstration 1 


‘“ ° . obe 1922, page 309; and “The Public Works 
enectus (Tre acn -- . ; NOSE amatendt t r, 1%. page an ; 
spectus, “were acquired for the purpose, treated Model Town, Mariemont, Ohio,” March, 1924, 
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deeded to a Homes Association. 
larmon National Real Estate Corpo- 
.s set aside parts of all its recent sub- 
for parks and playgrounds. In this 
tion’s new Nassau Shores development 
Island, a tract valued at about one 
in the very heart of the sub- 
has been laid out as a nine-hole golf 

\ hundred-and-fifty-thousand-dollar 

nd yacht club is nearing completion. 
ne buys a lot in Nassau Shores, he has 
manent membership in the golf club, also 
to a strip of beach which affords excel- 
hing. A sizable area has been set aside 


~ 


1 : 
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for a children’s playground. 

“The recreational features of the develop 
ment have been the chief selling point,” states 
W. Burke Harmon, President. “Our faith 
that they would be is sustained in the fact that 
we have sold more lots in this subdivision than 
the rest of the real estate companies in this 
section put together.” The area was put on 


sale in May, 1926. Seventy-five per cent is 


now sold, though the choicest lots have not yet 
been put on the market. 

Sunnymede, at South Bend, Ind., is a sub- 
division of 100 acres which will have about 
1,500 inhabitants when fully developed. 


Here 
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BETTY-VIRGINIA PARK HAS BEEN DEEDED OUTRIGHT TO THE TOWN OF SOUTH HIGHLANDS, LA. 
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BROADMOOR GOLF CLUB, 135 ACRES, IN THE BROADMOOR SUEDIVSION, SOUTH HIGHLANDS 


These views show portions of two of the undertakings of A. C. Steere & Co., Shreveport, La. 
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ALL THE LAND SHOWN IN THIS VIEW IS PARK LAND ALONG GRANVIA LA COSTA (THE COAST HIGH. 
WAY) NEAR THE NORTH ENTRANCE TO PALOS VERDES ESTATES, CALIF. 


an area 50 feet x 256 feet in the center of a 


wooded block has been set aside for family 


An- 


other recreation space, slightly more than an 


picnics and children’s play apparatus. 


acre, is for the benefit of adults and will pro- 
vide tennis, bowling, clock golf and other 
features. In addition to these two centrally 
located areas, two small parks are provided. 
The realtors of Greensboro, N. C., have 
united in an effort to provide adequately for 
recreation as they promote the city’s growth. 


In eighteen subdivisions, totaling 8,264 acres 
they have set aside for recreation an average 
of 14.6 per cent. In thirteen of these subdivi 
sions 10 per cent or more has been reserved 
for play; in the remaining five, between five 
and ten per cent. 

Sunnyside, developed by the City Housing 
Corporation at Long Island City, is one oi 
the outstanding experiments in providing play 
connection with apartment houses. 
Here, as described in Tue AMERICAN Crty for 

February, 1927, each block has 
an inner court playground sup- 
plying space for small children 
to play and grownups to sit. 
The recreation facilities for 
older children and adults are 
contained in a three-acre park at 
one end of the _ subdivision. 
Bayonne Apartments, pro 
moted by the Bayonne Housing 
Corporation, New Jersey, have 
devoted about 22.4 per cent of 
the entire development to areas 
for play and relaxation, 


space in 


Cities Will Maintain Most 
Subdivision Playgrounds 





P &A Photo 


AN AIRPLANE VIEW OF NASSAU SHORES, L. I. 

This is a Harmon National Real Estate Co. development. 

tract, outlined in black and numbered 1, is the 53-acre golf course, taken 

The two-acre sandy beach, 

marked 2, is to be equipped and used as a children’s playground. The 
site of the new $150,000 club house, just completed, is marked 3 


from the heart of this 550-acre development. 


The trend is toward munici 
pal maintenance and supervisio! 
of recreation areas in new sub 
divisions. Of the total expens 
for these purposes reported t 


The center 
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PLAN INDICATING A. 
SATISFACTORY TREATMENT OF AN 
INTERIOR BLOCK “PLAYGROUND 




















































































































INTERIOR, BLOCK 

PLAY AREAS AS LAID 

OUT IN A MODERN 
SUBDIVISION 
















































































DIAGRAMS SHOWING METHODS OF 
CREATING INTERIOR BLOCK PLAYGROUNDS 
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the P. R. A. A., approximately 50 per cent is 
provided from tax funds and 45 per cent from 
private sources, generally membership fees or 
special assessments paid by property owners. 
In a number of projects the private financing 
of the operation costs is a temporary arrange- 
ment. Ultimate maintenance and supervision 
by the municipality is frequently a condition 
on which a subdivider sets aside and deeds such 
areas in perpetuity to the city. Some subdivi- 
sions lie beyond city boundaries, and until 
they become a part of the city the latter will 
not ordinarily operate them. 

To the Park Commission of Memphis, Tenn., 
114 acres have been donated by H. W. Bren- 
nan, the subdivider of Red Acres, with the 
understanding that it is to be used for recrea- 
tion purposes in perpetuity. This is 44.5 per 
cent of the total of 256 acres. An eighteen- 
hole golf course is among the recreation fea- 
tures. 

The Recreation Department of Houston, 
Texas, has secured one of the most complete- 
ly equipped playgrounds in the South through 
the developments of the Crain Ready-Cut 
House Co. in that city. The playground was 
sold to the city at a sum which represents a 
substantial contribution by the company. 
“Our playground has proved most satisfac- 
tory from the standpoint of material 
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assistance in selling our property, and it js 
also greatly appreciated by the properiy 
owners,” writes E. L. Crain, President. 

The owners of Jerome Park Subdivision, 
Racine, Wis., have deeded about eight per 
cent of the development to the city with the 
provision that this land is to be used for 
parks and playgrounds, but that they main- 
tain these recreation spaces for a period of 
ten years under the supervision of the local 
Park Board. 

In pioneer America, open spaces were set 
aside in perpetuity by far-sighted city plan- 
ners, among them William Penn in Phila- 
delphia, General Oglethorpe in Savannah, 
Brigham Young in Salt Lake City and Major 
L’Enfant in Washington. This wise example 
was too generally forgotten during the en- 
suing period of materialism with its gigantic 
expansion of industry and rapid growth o/ 
cities, when “every man for himself” was 
the watchword. Now, without the compulsion 
of legislation, real estate operators are coming 
to see both the business and the civic values of 
planning for recreation. The city of tomorrow 
will not have to resort to condemnation pro 
ceedings and fabulous prices to obtain’ play- 
ground land, in view of this broadening co- 
operation between the realtor and the city 
planner. 


Progress in the Development of Davis Islands 


By Adolph G. Wulff 


NE of the most remarkable of the many 
recent real estate developments in 
Florida, Davis Islands, is situated in the 

geographical center of the city of Tampa. 

The project involves the reclaiming cf an 
area of goo acres from the bay where there 
were originally only 150 acres of islands, partly 
submerged at high tide. Although work was 
begun less than three years ago, it has pro- 
gressed so rapidly that many dwellings, apart- 
ment houses, club-house and hotel are now 
occupied. 

The new City Hospital of Tampa is being 
erected on the islands and will be surrounded 
by a park of 55 acres. Fourteen slips for 


yachts are already completed and in use at the ° 


yacht basin on the eastern side of the islands. 

The engineers in their design of the streets 
were limited to a minimum grade of 0.15 per 
cent, and the low points in any street were 
limited to the elevation of +6.5 feet above 





mean low tide. .The storm sewers were cal- 
culated to take care of a rainfall of not more 
than 1% inches per hour. Sanitary sewers 
drain to four collecting wells from which the 
sewage is pumped by automatic, electrica!ly 
driven centrifugal pumps in relays to the prin 
cipal discharge pipe. This is a 24-inch cast- 
iron pipe that has its outlet 300 feet from the 
shore line. 


The plan indicates a total of 3,500 good- 
sized lots, and the islands will eventually have 
a population of 25,000 people. When finished 
there will be 26 miles of streets, 30 miles of 
sanitary sewers, and 8 miles of storm sewers. 


The original plan was prepared by G. !. 
Young & Company, engineers, of Tampa. The 
owners are “Davis Islands, Incorporated,” an: 
the development is under the executive mam 
agement of Stone & Webster, Inc., of Boston 
and Tampa. 
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SANITARY SEWER SYSTEM OF A PORTION OF DAVIS ISLANDS, TAMPA, FLA. 


Horizontal lines indicate the business district; diagonal lines, the apartment house and hotel district; cross- 
hatching, the apartment house, hotel and business district; blank spaces, the residential district 
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LOOKING NORTH ON ALBEMARLE AVENUE, DAVIS ISLANDS 











Model Municipal Traffic Ordinance 


Secretary Hoover Appoints Committee of Experts to Prepare Draft and to Suggest Plans 
for Reducing Confusion in Traffic Regulations 


ESPONDING to a widespread demand for a 

model on which municipal traffic ordinances 

can be based, Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, as Chairman of the National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety, has invited 
some seventy leading representatives of groups in- 
terested to serve on a committee to report on the 
subject. Those who have agreed to serve on the 
committee up to the date of the printing of this 
issue (July 25) are: 


Harland Bartholomew, Harland Bartholomew & Associ- 
ates, 317 No. Eleventh St., St. Louis, Mo 


Francis G. Blair, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield, 


H. S. Braucher, Secretary, Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 

Major Roy F. Britton, President, Automobile Club of 


Missouri, 626 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Joward D. Brown, Detroit. Automobile Club, 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Yarold S. Buttenheim, Editor, THe American City, 443 
Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Fred H. Caley, Secretary, Cleveland Automobile Club, 
Cleveland, Ohio. , 

A. & ane Superintendent of Police, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

T. H. Carrow, Superintendent of Safety, Pennsylvania 
R.R., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Edward Dana, General Manager, Boston Elevated Railway, 
31 St. James Ave., Boston, Mass. 

J. Allen Davis, Associate Counsel, Automobile Club of 
Southern California, Figueroa St. at Adams, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

L. A. De Blois, National Bureau of ooaty and Surety 
Underwriters, 120 W. 42nd St., New York. 

George W. Elliott, Director, Department of Public Safety, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

ra Emerson, Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing 
General Motors Building, Detroit, Mich. 

D. ¢: p hs Manager, Public Works Department, Mack 
Trucks, Inc., 25 Broadway, New York. 


P. 


H. B. Flowers, < toma New Orleans Public Service, 
Inc., New Orleans, 

Joseph A. Gerk, Chief of Police, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. C. Godward, City Planning Engineer, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Frank A. Goodwin, Registrar of Motor Vehicles, Boston, 
Mass. 

Charles M. Hayes, President, Chicago Motor Club, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

S. R. Heller, Yellow Cab Co., Norfolk, Va. ; 

Inspector George G. Henry, Chief Inspector of Police, 


Baltimore, Md. 


Arthur M. Hill, Vice-President, Charleston Interurban 
Railroad Co., Charleston, W. Va. 
Robert P. Hooper, President, Wm. E. Hooper & Sons, 


Co., Juniper and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philip D. Hoyt, First Deputy Commissioner, Police De- 
partment, New York. 

John Ihider, Manager, Civic Development Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
re D. 

De. By Johnson, 


Dean, College of Engineering, Uni- 
College Park, d. 


— of Maryland, } 
Packard Motor Car Co., De- 


Alvan Macauley, President, 
troit, Mich. 

James L. Madden, Third Vice-President, me Life 
Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New 

John L. McChord, Cleveland. Automobile Club, Cleveland, 


Ohio 

Dr. Miller McClintock, Director, Albert Russel Erskine 
Bureau, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

E. J. Mcllraith, Staff Engineer, Chicago Surface Lines, 
Chicago, Ill 

William E. Metzger, 56 Longfellow Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

A. E. Mittendorf, Secretary, Cincinnati Automobile Club, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cc: E. Pettibone, Vice-President and Chief Engineer, 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

W. B. Powell, Consulting Engineer, 45 Court St., Buf- 
falo, N. Y 


John W. Reid, Commissioner, Public 
Works, Detroit, Mich. 

H. A. Rowe, Claims Attorney, Delaware, Lackawanna § 
Western R.R., 90 West St., New York. 


Department of 


x 


Fred M. Rosseland, Secretary- Manager, Newark Safety 
Council, 562 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 

B. W. Ruark, Automobile’ Equipment Association, (hj 
cago, 

A. H. Rudd, Chief Signal Engineer, Pennsylvania Rk). 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. T. Senter, President, Philadelphia Rapid Transit C 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. John D. Sherman, President, General Federation of 
ah Clubs, 1734 N Street, N. W., Washington 


Hawley S. Simpson, Traffic Engineer, County of Essex, 


Newar 
Hon. W. McKay ‘Skillman, Judge, Recorder’s Court, De 
troit, Mich. 


Ernest N. Smith, General Manager, American Automobile 
Association, Washin on, D. 
C. W. Stocks, Editor, Bus Transportation, 10th Ave. at 
36th St., New York. 
Robbins B. Stoeckel, 
hicles, Hartford, Conn, 
Lucius S. Storrs, Managing Director, American Electric 
Railway Association, 292 Madison Ave., New York. 
F. L. Swetland, The Swetland Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Arthur A. Thomas, Attorney, 902 Union Trust Building, 


Hon. Commissioner of Motor Ve 


Providence, 

Percey E. Towne, California State Automobile Associa- 
tion, 150 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 

W. J. Towne, Chief Engineer, Chicago & North Western 


Railway, Chicago, IIl. 
C. A. Vane, General Manager, National Automobile Deal- 
ers Association, 60 E. 35th St., Chicago, Ill. 
Sidney J. Williams, Director Public Safety Council, 103 
E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


William E. Metzger, of Detroit, is serving as 
chairman of the general committee. At a prelimi- 
nary meeting held in Detroit on July 6, six main 
divisions of the work were decided upon, each in 
charge of a sub-committee, with chairmen and vice- 
chairmen as follows: 


I. Vehicle Movement and Regulation 
Dr. Miller McClintock, Chairman; Howard PD. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman 
II. Pedestrian Facilities and Regulation 
James L. Madden, Chairman; 
Vice-Chairman 
Ill. Traffic Signs, Signals and Markings 
W. B. Powell, Chairman; B. W. Ruark, Vice- 
Chairman 
IV. Parking, Terminals, Garages, Loading Facilities and 
Street Obstructions 
FP. 1. 


Robert P. Hooper, Chairman; 
Vice-Chairman 

V. Public Motor Vehicles, Railways, Street Cars and 

Emergency Vehicles : 

Chairman, undetermined; A. C. 
Chairman 

VI. Traffic Organization and Enforcement 
Sidney J. Williams, Chairman; George W. E!- 
liott, Vice-Chairman. 


C. W. Stocks, 


Swetland, 


Godward, Vice- 


It is expected that special study will be given 
to the question as to the extent to which exact 
or substantial uniformity in the traffic provisions 
is feasible and desirable, and in what features oi 
the traffic ordinances and regulations there must be 
flexibility to meet local conditions. Another ques 
tion to be considered is what matters should be 
left to the state law, and what matters should be 
covered by neither state law nor municipal ordi- 
nance but by supplementary regulations that can 
readily be changed as conditions require. 

A new committee on traffic accident statistics is 
also being organized with W. M. Steuart, Director 
of the Bureau of the Census, as chairman. 








Fighting Snow in Albany and Toronto 


\ictract of Remarks at the Seventh Annual Conference, International Association of 
Street Sanitation Officials 


By cc Herzog, During December, 1926, ab vat 18 inches of 
(Commissioner of Public Works, Albany, snow fell in Albany, necessitating the cleaning 
N. Y. of the snow-removal section five distinct times. 

URING the last four or five years the We extended operations to several new streets 
problem of fighting snow has become in- at that time. W ith the same eerd os ou 
creasingly important. This is due to the March, we probably should not do Pea 

d dev elopment of automotive equipment. else but plow the streets, except «3 the LS anane 
\lbany, N. Y., formerly the snow was re- section, where it is absolutely necessary to re 
ed by gangs of men and teams from a few move it. In Albany we get two or three feet 
husiness streets. Residential streets were Of snow at one time, and if we did not remove 
touched at all. It is a great question as to it, it would be absolutely impossible to move 
how far the municipality should go in the ater snows on our main thoroughfares, be 
tter of snow removal. The expense of re- cause we get thaws and a little rain and then 
ving snow is enormous, and expense is not a freeze, and the loaders could not take up the 
nly consideration. In a city of the size of | snow. It was necessary for us to move a great 
ny, it would be a physical impossibility deal more snow this last year than we ordi 

















TYPE OF WALTER SNOW FIGHTER USED IN ALBANY, N. Y. 
the municipality to move all the snow in  narily do. We took 
he city. In New York City an area of snow 
ibout the size of the city of Albany is removed 
ind dumped into the river. This costs about 
5,000,000 yearly. This sum is the amount of 
total budget appropriation of the city of 


out about 2,500 5-yard 
loads of snow in December. 


The Program in Albany 


7 


Our program calls for plowing the snow back 
as far as possible in the residential sections. 
y, so that if we were to attempt to re- The residential streets are mainly of sufficient 
ve all the snow, it would simply double the width so we can make a traffic line permitting 
rate. three automobiles to move freely. We have 
some very narrow streets where it is impossible 
to make more than one track through. The 
be impossible to get enough trucks to streets will become rutted, and it is impossible 
it and, if by any possibility we could to prevent this unless the plows are continually 
the money and get the men and trucks, working. 
uld not have any place in which to dump 
r it had been picked up in our trucks. 


addition, it would be impossible to get 
cient floating labor to move the snow. It 


Residents are requested not to throw the 


snow into the streets; in fact, there is a city 
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REMOVING SNOW FROM THE RESIDENTIAL STREETS OF ALBANY, N. Y. 


ordinance prohibiting this. Our men have to 
go along the sidewalk on streets where we are 
moving the snow, and our plows have to go 
into the streets where we do not move it and 
push it back on the sidewalks. This last winter 
a lady called me up and complained because 
we covered up her automobile path that she 
shoveled. She was told that we were not inter- 
ested in automobile paths, but were interested 
in opening the streets. 

Five years ago the city of Albany owned no 
snow-removal equipment. We had a couple of 
blade plows which were put on the front of 
trucks, and a couple of plows that we used 
with horses. About four years ago we bought 
a Barber-Greene loader and for the next year 
or two we did not buy anything more. In 1923 
we started out to buy snow-removal equipment. 
We bought a 10-ton tractor and followed that 
by two 5-ton tractors and a Walter Snow 
Fighter. Then we purchased a Fordson and 
Wehr grader and started buying small truck 
plows. Another Barber-Greene loader was 
purchased, and now we have about twenty 
plows which are ready to start out as soon as 
the snow reaches sufficient depth, and we have 
enough equipment to open our two hundred 
miles of streets. 

We do not plow sidewalks. The State Law 
of New York says that the Commissioner of 
Public Works may shovel sidewalks if the 
property owner does not do it in five days after 
due notice has been given him. The Police De- 
partment has usually taken control of that and 
has notified the property owners. Only last 


winter the Police Department could not 

the snow removed from in front of one o! 

churches, and the job was put up to me. It y 
right back to the Police Department. The | 
does not make sidewalk snow removal man 
tory. 


In snow removal our men are sent imme 
diately into the business district and continu 
working until the streets are opened as far as 
it is possible to do so. Each truck is assigned 
to a certain route and is supposed to continue 
on that route until the snow is plowed back as 
far as can be done. The truck goes out and 
makes one opening through the center or t! 
side and then returns and plows back. 


( 


Albany has an ordinance which prohibits al! 
parking from two o'clock in the morning unt! 
five. Of course, the police use discretion and 
when there are lights in the house, they do not 
pay any attention to the automobile in front 
of it. The ordinance is aimed to put a stop to 
moonlight garages and we find it has helped 
us a great deal in snow-removal operations 
The plow is able to get through and make the 
one cut, and then after two o'clock we are 
able to widen the street when the automo)! 
are gone. 


We also send special trucks out to remove 
the snow from in front of all churches. We 
also send these trucks out to 
where there is a funeral. 


remove W 


From the first snowfall, our snow-re' ul 
equipment is continuously working. One 
biggest difficulties has been the removal 
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imulates. We have tried every known 
that has been manufactured and we 
.e an air-compressor with four light 
| break up the ice. 
constantly looking for ways to im- 
service. We have cut our costs down 
two-thirds during the last three years. 
re money is being spent each year, 
-e is being continuously expanded. We 
nothing but 5-ton dump-trucks, and the 
se of a second snow loader made it pos- 
do twice the work at no additional cost 
he wages of the crew of the loader. 
ust have sufficient trucks to take care 
hold-over at the dumps. We dump into 
River or elsewhere and find we 
cutting down hold-overs so that we 
rate with 12 to 14 trucks for both 
We have discontinued the use of all 
he dumps and use a tractor with a 
in front to keep the docks clear when 
into the river. We also push the snow 


idson 


ravines when using the city dumps. 


reas we formerly had a great deal of 
we now go into the business section 
e daytime. A man starts out about 
and strings red lanterns along the 
be cleaned, to prevent parking. As 
ections are cleaned, these lanterns are 
lly being moved ahead, and with the 
parking system in effect in the busi- 
have very little trouble with 
When we do, we hook a 
nto them and pull them away. 


ne, we 


iutomobiles. 
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Cooperation with Trolley Company 

We have worked out an excellent system of 
cooperation with the Jocal trolley company. We 
take the number of miles of trolley streets, 
give the trolley company nine feet on a single 
track and nineteen feet on a double track. Then 
we divide the total area to be cleaned into 
districts. Certain districts are assigned to the 
traction company, and the city takes certain 
districts on which car lines are operated. In 
that way the two departments work together 
very well and we do not have to bother with 
the trolley company’s streets and they do not 
have to bother with ours. 


By George W. Dies, 

Street Commissioner, Toronto, Ontario 

The removal of snow from public thorough 
fares has now become an absolute necessity. 
The change of the motor car from a pleasure 
vehicle to a commercial vehicle during the last 
decade has demanded that the streets of the 
city be open for traffic at all seasons of the 
year. ‘ 

Recollections are still fresh of the time when 
street-car lines were the only thoroughfares 
that were passable during the winter months 
and when every side street and vacant lot was 
the dumping-ground for the snow from the 
more important thoroughfares. 

In the work of removing snow ‘from the 
streets, many difficulties have to be confronted, 
and various devices have been offered for effec- 


tive, economical removal. Consideration must 








by courtesy of Albany Evening News 


BARBER-GREENE LOADER HANDLING SNOW 


ON BUSINESS STREET OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
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be given to every angle of the work, such as 
weather cogsditions, method of removal and 
disposal, points of disposal, vehicular and mo- 
tor traffic, street-railway and bus lines, and 
congested pedestrian Each condition 
presents its own problems. Thus, an effective 
method in one municipality may prove costly 
and unsatisfactory in another. 

Toronto has gained valuable knowledge in 
this work in recent years. During the season 
of 1923-24 the city dealt with one of the larg- 
est continuous snowfalls it had had for a long 
time. While the equipment at our command 


areas. 





MOTOR FPLUSHER WHICH IS CONVERTED INTO A PICK-UP TRUCK BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STREET 
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The deposits of snow on vacant land or jy 
ravines is found necessary in many instances 
This practice is, however, diminishing each 
year, owing to the growing scarcity of avai! 
able ground for this purpose. This method js 
not entirely satisfactory aside from the saving 
effected by a short haul, inasmuch as it js 
usually late in the spring before the last of 
the snow disappears. Toronto Bay has in the 
past been utilized to a great extent for the dis 
posal of snow and ice. Whenever it was pos 
sible, the vehicles deposited the snow upon the 
ice some distance from the shore, but during 








CLEANING, TORONTO, ONT., AND EQUIPPED WITH A CHAMPION SNOW-PLOW FOR WINTER WORK 


In the removal of snow, metor trucks and Hoosier wagons are used exclusively, except in times of emergency, 
when vehicles in the refuse collection service are utilized 


was far from adequate and it was necessary 
to make use of vehicles from other services, 
rapid progress was made. Attention was first 
given to main thoroughfares and intersections. 
This caused the vehicular and motor traffic 
to take advantage of the open thoroughfares, 
thereby impeding the work considerably. 

The disposal method plays an important part 
in the economical removal of snow, as well as 
presenting its own problems. Utilization of 
sewer manholes throughout the city affords the 
most effective method for disposal. The con- 
struction of special snow-holes at certain loca- 
tions has greatly relieved the situation, owing 
to the greater capacity of the holes and the 
fact that the disposal of snow is accelerated 
by a flow of water. 


the milder weather it is dumped from the dock 
into the water. Owing to the development oi 
the waterfront and the danger of pollution, 
this method of disposal is used only when 
necessary. 
Fight the Storm When It Begins 

We. have learned by experience that it is 
much easier and better in every way to fight a 
storm when it commences rather than wait un 
til it is over, when the accumulation of snow 
is too deep for it to be easily handled. The 
snow-plow is used most advantageously for 
handling drifts and for windrowing the snow 
to each side of the roadway, thus permitting 
the teams and trucks to be loaded as quickly 
as possible. Congestion is avoided by placing 
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in gangs of twelve to fifteen and sta- 
them at given points, all working in 
. direction, sufficient men being placed 
ch vehicle so that there may be no time 
rough loading or waiting vehicles. 
opening of channels in the vicinity of 
ts is performed by small gangs working 
ned districts and is a very necessary ser- 
, order to eliminate the danger of flood- 
n the event of a thaw. 
. parking of vehicles materially handicaps 
-angs in the performance of their work, 
ularly the snow-plows, and in many in- 
. when the driver cannot be located, it 
-sitates shifting the car. 


Organization 


Organization is the most essential factor in 
effective and economical removal of snow. 
first step in the fall of the year is the 
reparation of a map defining each district, 
| the location of foremen and disposal 
Seasonal employees who are engaged during 
he summer months are given preference on 
snow work during the winter. In recent 
vears removal has been used as a means of 
providing work for unemployed, and during 
heavy falls approximately 1,500 men would be 
engaged. This naturally increases the cost of 
work above normal times, as well as reducing 
efficiency of the work performed. Night 
vangs are used where necessary in the down- 


Elected Representatives 


Paid Public 


\IUNICIPAL reeve or councillor of British 
Columbia is privileged to give full and frank 
utterance to his opinions regarding a paid 
nunicipal employee in cases where that employee's 
ss for office or his professional conduct should, 
e opinion of the reeve, be brought before the 
electorate. Even when such statements are sub- 
sequently discovered to have been unfounded, the 
ve runs no risk of being sued for slander if he 
clieved the charges true at the time he made them 
nd was not actuated by ulterior or improper mo- 


} 
+ 


signihcant decision was handed down in 
ction brought by the Municipal Engineer of 
Vancouver in which he alleged that the 
had slandered him at a public meeting held 
nuary 6, last, in Hollyburn Theatre, that city. 
ments which constituted grounds for the suit, 
ed in Municipal News of British Columbia, 

| the following : 
District of North Vancouver has repeat- 
iused assistance in maintenance and con- 
of Marine Drive Bridge because of our 
er, and we will get no assistance from the 
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town section and make considerable more prog- 
ress than the day gangs, inasmuch as there is 
no interference by traffic. 

The performance of the work is under the 
direct supervision of the divisional superinten- 
dent. The patrol foremen are held responsible 
for the execution of the work in their respec- 
tive districts. 

Toronto has 560 miles of streets, 459 miles 
of which are paved and 198 miles of street- 
railway single-track mileage. The removal of 
snow from the roadways is confined to the 
street-car lines, main thoroughfares, downtown 
and business sections, while only the pedestrian 
crossings are kept clear of snow on all other 
streets. Each householder is responsible for 
the removal of snow from his sidewalk. Ar- 
rangements can, however, be made for the snow 
to be removed by the city, the cost thereof be- 
ing chargeable to the property owner and in- 
cluded in the annual tax bill. 

The Transportation Commission pays 30 per 
cent of the cost of snow removal from all 
street-car lines and in addition maintains its 
own gangs for switches in loops and yards. 

The Commission has in operation 28 street- 
car sweepers, four flat cars equipped with 
plows, three Walter motor plows, and one Fox 
motor snow-broom, the latter being used upon 
bus lines. The trolley snow-plows and sweepers 
are equipped with steel blades mounted upon 
swinging arms which push the snow 8 to 10 
feet from the track allowance, in a windrow, 
from which it is later removed by the city. 


Privileged to Criticize 
Employees 


District as long as he is Engineer. 

“Mr. Duncan has caused: public funds to be 
wrongfully and wastefully expended on grading 
and improvements on Ambleside Park. The Mu- 
nicipality of West Vancouver has lost thousands of 
dollars as a result of Mr. Duncan being engineer.” 

The statement admitted to have been made by 
the Reeve that the engineer “had caused public 
funds to be wrongfully and wastefully expended,” 
etc., was found by the jury to be untrue, but in 
spite of this fact the case was dismissed, the ver- 
dict being that the Reeve believed his allegations 
to be true, that there was no malice, and that a pub- 
lic meeting of ratepayers provided a privileged oc 
casion which exempted him from of 
slander. 

Precedent for this decision is to be found in the 
English case of Padmore vs. Lawrence, in 1840. 
In that case, it was sought to restrict the privileges 
of making charges against another municipal offi- 
cial and a paid employee so that it would not pro- 
tect the reeve or councillor unless the charges were 
made at a council meeting, but these intended re 
strictions did not become effective. 


charges 














Super-Lighting for a Super-Highway 


By Carl H. Peterson 


City Manager, Ferndale, Mich. 
A FIVE-minute halt in traffic and then, Much has been written during the last 


amid horns blowing and sirens shriek- eral years in municipal and technical pu! 

ing, the new lighting installation on tions concerning Woodward Avenue, 
Wider Woodward, at Ferndale, Mich., was world’s greatest highway. Although b 
turned on by Robert Lewis, President of the comparatively short stretch of the hig! 
Commission. The event of last January and has been entirely completed at this time, | 
the subsequent freedom from serious night ac- call for its extension from Detroit, thro 
cidents are of more than local interest; though 
the ceremony was that of a suburban commun- 
ity, it was the finishing touch to a new stand- 
ard of highway building. 


der cities) and eventually to Saginaw 
proximately 100 miles of a 204-foot highw 





portance 





and that is 24-hour use of highw 
All through the night there is an end 


procession is thickly interspersed with “dri 
aways.” No one could watch this process 
without having imbued in him somethin 





mendous part that light will play in the cd 


we felt, could be a superhighway only 
efficiency is not lessened with the coming 
night. 

We realized the importance of lighting 
did not look upon it simply as a system of ' 
markers, but rather as a public necessity 
would make night driving safe, comforta 
and convenient. Hence, when the highw 
section through Ferndale was nearing « 
pletion, the city officials began the study of 
appropriate and effective lighting syst 
Meetings were called with officials from al 
municipalities from Detroit to Pont 
County and state officials were brought int 
study. The writer, together with Pres 
Robert Lewis, Commissioner Ray Dona 
and County Engineer Leon Balknapp, de: 
to visit Nela Park for a review of the t 
a .* nical facts concerned with our particular 

ston - lem. There, at the “Forty Streets in 
jes ~~ Street-Lighting Laboratory, were pointed 
L 2 those salient factors desirable for inco1 


HIGHWAY LIGHTING IN FERNDALE, MICH. tion ina lighting installation in order to | 
. Panny hy may Sana. wide antiieay tal overs it efficient and effective. The technical 
120 feet of street on each roadway mination data are as follows: 
2. Daytime view of a roadway, showing location of 














lighting standards. The lamps are mounted on heavy- Mazda lamps of 10,000-lumen size a! 
duty, one-ply cadmium-coated standards, 21 feet high, . 
and are suspended from 7-foot bracket arms cated in a staggered arrangement an 


3. Night view from same point, showing lighting 


results on one roadway spaced that there is one lamp for ever) 


the romance of this great industry. Neit! 
could one watch it without realizing the tr 





Pontiac and Flint (the three automobile wo 


It is fitting that these automobile centers o{ 
the country point the way in the constructio: 
of highways. They are also pointing the way 
to another development of almost as much in 
procession of trucks carrying automobil 
bodies and automobile supplies, and the tru 


opment of night traffic. A “super” highway 
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> street on each roadway. The units 
uunted 21 feet above the pavement and 
ispended beyond the curb by means of 7- 
bracket arms. Such construction brings 
mits well above the direct line of vision 
rovides a sheen or gloss of light over the 
pavement against which: even the small- 
iects stand out strikingly in silhouette. 

e units chosen were General Electric and 
‘he type known as Form 25B Novalux. The 
‘on of standard chosen was Union Metal, 
instead of the usual two- or three-ply 
.ed-steel construction a new development is 
one-ply cadmium-coated, heavy-duty con- 
ction. Individual insulating two-coil trans- 
mers are used in the base of each post to 
»sform the 6.6 amperes of the series circuit 
the 20 amperes of the lamps. Pole-type con- 
t-current regulators controlled by a time- 
tch are utilized. Parkway cable is em- 
-ed, buried directly in the ground 18 inches 
yw the surface, except at street intersections, 


here it is drawn through iron pipe under the 
pavement. Current is purchased from the Edi- 


) Company. 
‘he Welsbach Street Lighting Company of 


\merica was chosen to install the equipment 
nd maintain the system on a contract with the 


of Ferndale. Such maintenance covers the 


eaning of equipment; replacement of broken 
or damaged parts to the unit, post, or wiring; 


painting the equipment once a year; also the 
patrolling of the system and the replacement of 
burnt-out lamps. In order to reduce the lamp 
outage to a minimum and thus avoid expensive 
trouble calls and also to insure so far as 
possible a minimum of dark spots caused by 
burnt-outs, the practice of complete renewal 
of all lamps at the end of each 1,350 hours of 
burning has been adopted. ‘This practice, of 
course, eliminates from the circuit lamps which 
may show a defect such as a sagging filament 
and which otherwise might burn indefinitely 
at a materially decreased efficiency. The num- 
ber of such lamps in any given lot is very 
small, probably only one out of a hundred. It 
is obvious, however, that over a period of 
years unless such provision is made to take 
care of it, the circuits will become pronouncedly 
spotted with low-efficiency lamps. 

The initial installation in Ferndale consisted 
of 147 units and now plans are being made for 
an addition of 60 posts. 

There has not been a serious night accident 
since the lighting was installed. Although the 
lighting is probably not entirely responsible, 
the citizens of Ferndale have a renewed pride 
in their town; since the lighting was put in, 
they have voted to change the ch irter from that 
of a village to a city, the con.munity having 
grown in ten years from 1,500 to 15,000 popu 
lation. 


National County Highway Officials 
Association Organized 


\{ American Road Builders Association has 
just completed the organization of a national 
County Highway Officials Association, a body 


‘ local road officials, representing each of the 3,070 
counties in the United States. The new organiza- 


will function similarly to the American Asso- 
ion of State Highway Officials and will be 
wn as a division of the American Road Builders 


sociation. The organization meeting was held 
| \Vashington on June 17, 1927, at which time a 
nstitution was adopted and officials elected. 


mas J. Wasser, Supervising Engineer of the 
ird of Chosen Freeholders, Jersey City, N. J., 
. elected President. Four regional Vice-Presi- 
ts, were elected. They are Charles E. Grubb, 


\\ilmington, County Engineer of Newcastle 


unty, Del.; Edward W. Hines, Detroit, Road 
mmissioner of Wayne County, Mich.; John 
patrick, County Judge, Wayne County (Ben- 
Kansas; and Stanley Abel, County Super- 
Taft, Calif. 
constitution adopted resembles somewhat 
le used by the American Association of State 
way Officials and sets forth the purposes of 
New Association as those of standardization of 
road building, maintenance and finance 
ds, dissemination and exchange of road in- 
ition and the stimulation of local road con- 


struction. 

The need for a national organization of this sort 
has long been felt. With 3,070 separate political 
subdivisions, constructing and maintaining high- 
ways without technical intercourse or standardiza- 
tion of methods, the waste of county or township 
funds has been inevitable. The expenditures under 
local agencies are approximately the same as those 
supervised by well-organized state departments. 
The roads affected are in most cases thoroughfares 
of a peculiar nature, being all-important to the 
immediate district in which they were laid, but at 
the same time, not handling sufficient traffic to jus- 
tify the construction of the more expensive mod- 
ern highway. This peculiarity makes the county 
problem of intricate importance and emphasizes the 
necessity for technical standards of grading, grav- 
eling, surfacing or otherwise improving the local 
roads. 

Committees are to be appointed on survey and 
plans, road type selections, designs, contracts and 
specifications, county highway construction, county 
highway maintenance, bridges and culverts, mate- 
rials and tests, county highway legislation, county 
administration, standardization of accounts, con- 
struction and maintenance equipment, publications, 
county highway finance, traffic, publicity and spe- 
cial committees. 
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Humanizing the Public Relations 
Division of a Municipal Utility 
By Myron G. Ellis 


Deputy Water Commissioner, Santa Monica, Calif. 


HE impression that office machinery of 
public utilities, especially those munici- 
pally owned, is ordinarily an automatic 
mechanism driven by an arbitrary and remote 
power, has long been prevalent. This impres- 
sion and the attendant criticism of the utility 
have certainly not been without foundation in 
a great many instances—perhaps a majority of 
instances. The writer of this article has had 
many years’ experience in managing a public 
utility office, and through these years has made 
close study of strength and weaknesses of other 
offices with a view toward improving his own. 
Too often it has been found that the policy 
has been cold, automatic, and unthinking. Too 
often a customer registering a complaint or 
making a request somewhat out of the ordinary 
has been served by an indif- 





though imperfect as human machinery musi of 
necessity be, have certain advantages unattain 
able by more inflexible methods. 


Courtesy and Thoughtfulness 

Clerks who meet the public are selected with 
particular care. They must be of pleasant 
address, physically clean, courteous, intelligent, 
and capable of accepting unpleasantness and 
occasional abuse without loss of temper. Those 
who handle the Order and Adjustment win- 
dows are given preliminary instruction in the 
elementary principles of hydraulics so that they 
may be able to answer intelligently questions 
as to pressure, size of pipes required under 
different conditions, and the like. Inspectors 
who investigate complaints of poor service or 
high bills and test doubtfu! 





ferent clerk and vouchsafed 
the time-honored formula. 
“We will see what can be 
done about it.” Too often 
nothing is actually done, 


and frequently the action 
taken or the investigation tomers. 
made is accomplished in an teous, 


impersonal, indifferent man- 
ner that results in no advan- 
tage to the utility or to its 
customer, 





A Helpful Discussion 

In this interesting article 
Mr. Ellis states very frankly 
his own ideas of the proper 
attitude of the municipally 
owned utility toward its cus- 

He believes in cour- 
open discussion and 
explanation rather than in the 
old “Public be D—d” attitude 
or the oily manner of the 
professional politician. 


water-meters have instruc- 
tions to cooperate fully wit! 
the consumer in an effort tu 
locate the causes of thi 
complaint. They are not 
allowed to go through some 
mysterious hocus-pocus, but 
are required to explain thc 
reasons for and the prin 
ciples of the particular tes 
they may happen to be mak 





In the collection division 
of the utility there is often a tendency to be 
too harsh and inflexible in the enforcement of 
rules of payment. “Pay by the toth or be shut 
off” is in most offices the invariable rule, and 
often this ruling is enforced to the letter by 
some clerk functioning without close super- 
vision by a superior who should be willing to 
consider the merits of each individual case be- 
fore taking arbitrary action. 

The author of this article is now office man- 
ager for a municipally owned water-works in 
a city of 40,000 population on the Pacific Coast. 
In this city there are between eight and nine 
thousand individual consumers, each of whom 
receives a bill for service each month. Through 
experiment, systematizing in a personal rather 
than an impersonal way and in the application 
of human rather than mechanical principles to- 
ward the solution of problems, an organization 
and a system have been developed which, 











ing. 
Of course, many trivia 
complaints are received, but all are given 


courteous, helpful consideration. An experi 
enced, tactful adjustment clerk can quickly de 
cide whether a complaint is justified under th: 
circumstances. In many cases he can sugges 
causes or reasons that may not have occurred 
to the customer and can end the investigati 
on the spot, but if the customer wishes to » 
farther with the matter, an inspector is sent 
his property with instructions to make a tho 
ough investigation. The customer complaini: 
of an apparent overcharge of thirty cents r 
ceives the same attention as the one who thinks 
his bill is fifty dollars too much, on the theo 
that the smaller amount probably means 
much to the poverty-stricken old woman as ¢! 
larger does to a more affluent citizen. | 
criticism may be made, and perhaps justly, that 
we spend too much on trivial complaints ' 
justified by the circumstances. We answer t! 
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ng that the operation of our department 
rted by our customers and we recognize 
“hts to know the reason for the charges 
ive to pay. Furthermore, the cost of 
vestigations does not aggregate a large 
A part of this cost might conceivably 
cated to good-will, an intangible item 
; allowed a place as an asset on the bal- 
heet of private enterprise—why not then 
balance sheet of a public enterprise? 


Collections 

matter of collections must receive con- 
ible emphasis. We employ no collectors. 
re mailed out the first of each month and 
be paid at the office or remitted by mail. 
bly 95 per cent of our customers pay 
rly without any collection solicitation. 
rue in almost all human relationships, it 
minority that is troublesome. The office 
er gives his personal attention to the 


ection of delinquent accounts and brings a 


( 


many factors to bear upon the problem. 
hut-offs” are allowed without his per- 
authorization. 

and foremost in our handling of past- 
lls, we make an effort to separate the 


» from the goats. Certain names bob up 
our delinquent lists as regularly as clock- 


n 


We soon grow to know who they are, 
vith them we show scant patience, as they 
isually persons who pay only such obliga- 
as they are forced to pay. We give them 
formal notice, and if remittance is not re- 
d, their service is discontinued. Another 
which we handle with more care is the 

which, by reason of illiteracy, lack of 

or misfortune, is continually on the 
of penury. A surprising number of this 


‘may be found in any community. We have 


nee 


fairly well catalogued and in many in- 
s keep in touch with individual cases 
igh some of the social welfare agencies. 


his way we are usually able to eliminate 


T 


ssional mendicants from consideration and 
tend some additional credit and considera- 
to those who are making an honest and 
ientious effort to meet their obligations. 

who are completely beyond self-aid have 
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their bills paid from the municipal charity fund 
until such a time as the social workers report 
them again self-sustaining. 

Another type of delinquent account probably 
gives us more trouble than any of the fore- 
going. This is the citizen who by reason of 
some personal idiosyncrasy, carelessness, self- 
importance, or indifference, allows his bills to 
lapse. In perhaps the majority of cases these 
people are responsible, law-abiding citizens, 
perhaps property owners and of good or pos- 
sibly influential standing. 

It is obviously unfair to apply rule-of-thumb 
collection methods to this type of person if 
another method, not too cumbersome, may be 
devised. We have found that in many cases a 
telephone call or letter from the manager’s 
secretary will bring results. In some cases, a 
letter is sent out under the signature of the 
elected city official who is in charge of the 
Public Works Division of the municipal gov- 
ernment. The treatment of cases varies with 
the individual. Shut-offs are not made unless 
all other means fail. The office manager has 
a private card index of accounts which are 
regularly delinquent, showing what methods 
have been successful in securing payment from 
each individual. He finds it necessary to keep 
well informed as to “who’s who” locally. 


Worth-While Results 

We do not feel that we are going too far in 
these matters. The percentage of delinquent 
accounts is a very small proportion of our 
total number of accounts, and the attention 
given them adds very little to the day’s work— 
certainly very much less than the average 
credit department of the average commercial 
enterprise adds to its own office routine. 

It is admitted that our methods are perhaps 
a radical departure from general practice, but 
the results speak for themselves. Our methods 
of dealing with the public receive favorable 
comment and our losses for uncollectible water 
accounts are very small. It is admitted that our 
collection methods might not be applicable to 
a very large city, but they can certainly be 
used to advantage in a community of 40,000. 


Shortcomings of Small-Town Fire Departments 


philosopher who observed that the room 
improvement is the biggest room in the 
rid, if he is still living and a reader of 
ERICAN City, will no doubt welcome this 
im a public-spirited merchant in one of the 
mmunities in Mississippi. It is quoted 


k the small town is the Place that need 


Enlighting on Fire Fighting—One Near hear 
Found there Hose stopped up with Bird Nest. 
another Forgot the wrench. another had a large 
Fire they said the Hose was on the Reel Back- 
ward. and near all. Have Trouble getting the 
Hose Coupled up But if you had a Book to En- 
lighten them Not One in 100 would Ever Know 
there was Such a Book. Much less see it.” 














Spokane’s Airport and the Stimulation 
of American Air-Mindedness 


By Ellsworth C. French 


National Air Derby Association, Spokane, Wash. 


OCATED beside the paved Trent high- 

way within a fifteen minutes’ drive from 

the business district of Spokane, Wash., 
is the Spokane municipal airport, which will be 
the scene of the 1927 national air races, and the 
western terminus for the National Air Derby 
race from New York, as well as the finish of 
the Pacific Coast Air Derby from San Fran- 
cisco to Spokane. 

Roaring out from Roosevelt field, New 
York, at 5 A. M., September 20, pilots will 
streak the sky as they wing their way west- 
ward in the $28,250 race to Spokane, the first 
leg of which will be flown over the present 
transcontinental air mail route into Chicago. 
Dawn will just be breaking over the Golden 
Gate of San Francisco Bay twenty-four hours 





THE SPOKANE AIRPORT 




















later, when the take-off will be made { 
Mills municipal airport, San Francisco, in 
$5,000 flight up the Pacific Coast to S 
Island municipal airport, Portland, © 
where all planes must land for not less t 
five minutes. “On to Spokane to see the fi: 
of the New York Derby” will be the shou 
pilots in the Pacific coast air race as they 
off from Swan Island on the last leg of t! 
journey. At the Spokane airport nature se 
to have foreseen the day when aviation w 
grip America, because adjoining the city li: 
is a natural landing field one mile and a | 
long, and a half-mile wide. Prevailing wind: 


blow lengthwise of the field, thereby makin; 
possible at all times for airplanes to take 
into the wind. 


A gravelly soil provides per 
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inage, which makes flying possible the 
-ound. Void of fog, it is not an uncom- 
cht to see airplanes landing at the field 
ristmas Day. 
ederal Government has already real- 
e importance of the Spokane airport to 
litary program of aerial defense, by lo- 
the 41st Division Air Service Unit, 
ington National Guard, at the scene of the 
nal air races. Major John T. Fancher, 
mander of the Unit, is managing director 
‘ye National Air Derby Association. His 
‘ion of air service includes the 116th ob- 
ition squadron, 116th photographic section 
‘16th medical detachment. Ten Govern- 
: planes are being flown under the regular 
instruction of Lieutenant C. V. Haynes. 
r three summers this airport has been the 
west base for pilots flying Federal forest 
| planes over the vast and richly timbered 
of Washington, Idaho and Montana. 
ree large steel hangars have been con- 
cted at Government expense. 
Cities throughout the Northwest are deter- 
ned to carry forward the slogan of the Na- 
Aeronautic Association—“Make Amer- 
First in the Air.” It was largely this 
van which aided in the promotion of the 
two Derbies, which will be flown by commer- 
| airplanes only. The Northwest has long 
wanted a northern air mail line which would 
link together the rapidly increasing population 
the Pacific Northwest with the eastern 


Linking-in Cities and Towns Along the ttoure 

(herefore, the National Air Derby from 
New York is far more than a colorful sport- 
ing event, as the rules and regulations govern- 
ing it link-in as many cities and towns along the 
route as possible. Pilots in the race are being 
ordered down for over-night stops and stops 
at five-minute control stations, for the purpose 
of stimulating an “air-mindedness” across the 
entire United States. 


Air-Mail Flying Field for 
l1E artist’s drawing, completed on July 20, 
of the Post Office Department’s concep- 
tion of the new Post Office Building to 
he erected in Chicago when Congress supplies 
funds to carry out the authorization already 
is reproduced in the accompanying il- 
ration. In a statement issued with this 
ng, John H. Bartlett, Acting Postmaster 

ral, says: 
addition to providing the most up-to-date 


ent for mail handling, including some alto- 
new time- and labor-saving features, plans 
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Under the rules of the New York race, the 
first leg will be from Roosevelt Field to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where a five-minute landing will be 
made. The second leg will be to Chicago for 
another five-minute landing. St. Paul has been 
designated as the first over-night stop for A 
class planes, which will hop off at 5 A. M., 
September 21, on their last day’s flight into 
Spokane. Aberdeen, N. Dak., Miles City and 
Butte, Mont., are the five-minute control sta- 
tions into Spokane. 

Intermediate landing fields, where the planes 
will find gasoline and oil awaiting them, 
have been designated for A class planes at 
La Crosse, Wis., Lemmon, S. Dak., 
and Missoula, Mont., Bellefonte, 
Bryan, Ohio. 

Contestants in the B class will leave Roose- 
velt Field at 5:30, September 19, and will fly 
the first leg of their journey to Bellefonte, Pa., 
for not less than a five-minute stop. The sec- 
ond leg will be into Cleveland, and the third 
leg into Bryan, Ohio. Chicago will be the last 
leg of the first day’s flying. As in New York, 
the start of the second day’s journey will be 
from Chicago at 5 o'clock on September 20, 
with the first hop into St. Paul, Minn., the next 
into Fargo, N. Dak., the next into Bismarck, 
N. Dak., and the end of the second day’s flying 
into Glendive, Mont., for an over-night stop. 

The start from Glendive the following morn- 
ing will be for a five-minute stop at Billings, 
and then on to Missoula before the final dash 
into Spokane. 

These stops will serve to show the feasibility 
of landings, and will no doubt result in still 
further increasing the nation-wide interest in 
airports and aviation which has resulted from 
the recent exploits of American aviators at 
home and abroad. 


Epitoriat Note.—For references to several sources of 
information on airports and aviation, see THe AMERICAN 
City for July, 1927, page 5. Another source from which 
valuable data on aviation can be secured is the Daniel 
Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics 
(598 Madison Avenue, New York), which is sponsoring 
Colonel Lindbergh's three-months’ air tour in the interest 
of commercial aviation. 


Chicago Post Office Roof 


sillings 
Pa., and 


for the new building picture an air-mail flying 
field on the roof, and the prediction is made that 
by the time the building is completed—in ‘six or 
seven years—this feature will be a practical one. 
“The new building is to be erected on a site 


bounded by Canal and Clinton, Harrison and 
Polk Streets. The plot is 320 by 794% feet, mak- 
ing 6 acres of ground space. It is contiguous to 
the Chicago Union Depot, making possible direct 
handling of mails to and from trains entering that 
station. The building is to be six stories high. 
The height of adjacent buildings at present would 
not interfere with landing airplanes on the roof. 
“Platforms on the first floor provide for train 
and mail car separations in a manner not previ- 
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PxruLrUSED NEW POST OFFICE, CHICAGO, at CANAL AND POLK STREETS, WITH AIRPORT ON ROoPF 


The Acting Postmaster General says that this drawing should be entitled ‘‘A Glimpse into the Future, or Taking 
Time by the FPorelock’’ 





ously utilized in any post office in the United tions, make the proposed Chicago office a 
States. Other new features which have not yet for the construction, with minor changes, 
been used in the larger offices but the worth of the large post offices authorized by 


Congress 
which has been demonstrated in major postal sta the public buildings program.” 


Street Cleaning After the Lindbergh Parade in New York 





























SOME OF THE TONS OF PAPER NEW YORKERS SCATTER OVER THE STREETS DURING A POPULAR 
CELEBRATION 


Fifteen minutes after the parade had passed, the Department of Street Cleaning water sweepers were at work 
The first view was taken on lower Broadway when Lindbergh arrived; the second, on Fifth Avenue between 201! 
and 27th Streets 














A Model City Purchasing System 


By Louis Brownlow 


OW can the city buy more and better 
goods for less money? 

In answer to that question I am going 

tline the chief features of a model city 

hasing system. Such a system is installed 

city of a hundred thousand people, but 

work in principle in any city of what- 

size, large and small, although it probably 
uld have to be 


buy without competition in any amount below 
$500. But he gets competitive bids in every 
case—I will discuss emergency purchases later 
—down to one dollar. He keeps a record of 
these bids, whether they come in writing, over 
the telephone, or how. He posts on the bulle 
tin board the notice that he intends to buy cer- 
tain things and when. He does everything he 


can to get as many 





ved in technical 


bids as he can. 





| for cities of less 

fifteen or twenty 

usand and for 
of more than 

f a million. 

In this city the pur- 


Centralized Purchasing and 
Municipal Economy 


Emphasizing the fact that municipal 
purchasing agents handle many hundreds 
of millions of dollars of taxpayers’ money 
every year, and that their honesty and in- 
telligence have a very important relation- 


When the 
all in, he arranges for 
tests if need be, or for 
other 


bids are 


means of com- 
paring the products as 


well as the prices. If 


the product be well 
standardized, the 
price comparison alone 
is made and the award 
goes to the 
bidder. 
Then a 

order 


sing agent buys all 
upplies and materials 
lets minor con- 
ts for repairs 
ind small jobs — for 
the city depart- 
including the 
water-works and the 
That the in- 
sion of the latter 
ght be difficult in 
cities where the school 
district is entirely in- 
dependent of the city 
government, I admit, 
but nevertheless it 
would save many tax- 
ayers’ dollars. 
Requisition for pur- 
thases come to the 
chasing agent from 
any city employee au- 
thorized to make them, 
but always with the signature of the responsible 
head of the department in which he is em- 
ployed. Thus the purchasing agent holds re- 


ship to economy in public expenditures, 
Louis Brownlow devotes five of his recent 
syndicated newspaper letters to problems 
of municipal purchasing. Two of these 
letters have been combined in the present 
article. 

Mr. Brownlow is a strong believer in 
centralized purchasing for municipalities. 
In one of the other letters of the series 
he says: 

“The centralized purchasing office is a 
necessity if the affairs of a city are to be 
well managed and if the money of the , 
taxpayer is not to be wasted. There are designed 
limits, of course, in the size of the city The original 
in which one purchasing agent may the auditor. The audi 
handle all the work of the city, and in the sneer aes "ie gpa 
very large cities decentralization of de- tor examines the or- 
tailed work is necessary, but even in the der, 
largest of cities there should be a unifica- sufficient 
tion of direction and policy control over the proper appropria 
all the purchasing agencies of the city.” 7" ; 

tion of the budget to 
Municipal and state purchas- 


Eprtortat Nore. r 
discussed in a ten-page chapter pay for the 


ing agencies are 
of the Standards Yearbook for 1927, published by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


lowest 
ments, purchase 
is made out in 
quintuplicate — five 
copies with one oper- 


S( hools. 


specially 
typewriter. 


ation of a 


goes to 


sees that there is 
balance in 


goods 


when received, and 


charges the estimated 











cost of the total order 
against that balance—even though delivery and 
payment may not come for six months. He 
then endorses on the face of the order a certifi- 
cate to the effect that there is a sufficient fund to 
meet the cost of the order and that its estimated 
or the schools, operating independently in all amount already has been charged against that 
her respects, the requisitions come from the fund, and then it is sent to the successful bid 
ols’ business manager. der. Not until the auditor has so certificated 
When the requisition is received, it gives and charged the items is the order valid. 
haracter of the supplies desired, the amount One copy goes to the auditor, one to the re 
ited to be needed, and some indication of quisitioner, one is retained by the purchasing 
exact class of supply to be bought. agent and, in this particular city, the other 
ised on this the purchasing agent gets goes to the city manager, who returns it to the 
petitive prices. He has no mark of $100 head of the finance department for notation. 
) or $1,000 at which to begin to get com-. This last copy then comes back to the purchas- 
although the law says that he may ing agent, so that he has two files, one by name 


sponsible to him for the integrity of the requi- 


Sift 


m the heads of departments and no one else. 
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of the vendors, alphabetically, and one by serial 
number. 

The copy that goes to the requisitioner is 
most important. It has upon its face a blank 
to be filled in under the title “advice of mate- 
rial received.” When the goods come, the re- 
ceiving person who must have this copy fills 
in the statement of the goods received, their 
weight or count or other quantity measure, 
and their condition on arrival—good or bad. 
Then this copy goes back to the auditor, and 
the auditor will not pass the claim for pay- 
ment until he has this copy duly certificated 
by the official who has received the goods. 

When the goods are paid for, the files will 
show a complete record of the transaction. 
The original requisition on file with the pur- 
chasing agent, the copy on file with the de- 
partment that ordered the goods, the copies of 
the purchase order in two files in the purchas- 
ing office, and the auditor’s copy with the 
statement that the goods have been received in 
full quantity and in good condition, attached 
to the files as supporting voucher for the pay- 
ment made. With this the purchasing agent 
has his file of the prices submitted by other 
bidders to show the range of the competition. 
The history of any transaction may thus be 
run down in a few minutes. The fact that the 
system is operated by human beings means that 
there will be mistakes, and the very perfection 
of this system makes these mistakes show up. 
The consequence is that errors that under an- 
other system would be utterly undetectable here 
come to the top to be made much of by poli- 
tical opponents and others who for reasons of 
their own would prefer less publicity in city 
purchases. 


Who Shall See to the City? 


The installation of a proper centralized pur- 
chasing agency under the right sort of man 
will save the city treasury much money, but it 
will inevitably bring on a whole lot of political 
trouble. 

The question arises at the very beginning: 
Shall the city buy where it can get the best 
prices? Or shall it buy from home-town mer- 
chants? There is political dynamite in that. 

Then: Shall the city buy from a firm in 
which a member of the city council or a city 
commissioner is a partner or a stockholder? 

I have held it to be wiser to buy from local 
merchants when they can supply the goods 
needed at the lowest price, freight and dray- 
age being considered, or when the difference 
in time of delivery outweighs a slight advan- 
tage in price. But I hold that the bids of out- 
side dealers should be invited and welcomed 
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and that orders should be placed with they 
when they make the best offer, all things coy. 
sidered. 

The argument that because a man is « tay 
payer he is entitled to the city business, js jy 
sound when pursued to the point that i: w))) 
cost all other taxpayers more money to give 
to him. Then, so curious is human nature 
the very fact that outside bids are to be taken 
will reduce the amount of the home folk.’ 
bids. I have seen it happen. 

As to the second question, I have knowy 
cities where the rule that no purchase coy\i 
be made from any firm in which a member o{ 
the city administration was interested has been 
strictly applied, and I have known cities where 
there was no such rule, in which the purchases 
were made without favoritism. I also have 
known cities in which the prohibition existed 
but was ignored. 

From my experience, I believe that it | 
better to have such a rule and to enforce i: 
rigidly. I formerly did not think so, and fel 
that under certain circumstances the rule migh 
operate to the city’s disadvantage. But | have 
changed my mind. The city purchasing agent 
ought to be like Caesar’s wife, and he ought to 
refuse to receive a bid from any firm in which 
any member of the city administration is inter 
ested, if the laws and the charter so permit, 
and in many cities they do. It will give the 
purchasing agent an independence which is 
absolutely necessary to the success of his work 

A good purchasing agent will be reasonable 
concerning emergency purchases made at night, 
or when there is no time for the routine, but 
he will be inflexible in seeing to it that every 
such emergency purchase is fully explained 
and is completed with due observance of al! 
the formalities. The more red tape required 
after emergency purchases—none should be 
required before the purchase—the less wil! be 
the temptation to invent emergencies. 


Standards of Quality and Price 


Standards of quality as well as of price wil! 
be kept in mind. This brings up the extremely 
difficult matter of machinery and of patented 
and specialized articles where it is impossible 
to get direct competition. The best practice 's 
to write open specifications and get the widest 
possible range of prices and then make the 
selection on the basis of performance tests 
and operating costs. In this phase of the work 
the opinion of the department head that 's to 
use the machinery or appliance must be con- 
sidered, and he always should be represented 
at the performance tests, or consulted «> to 
the application of measures of quality. 














» in this field, the very existence of 
inaged purchasing agency will tend 
closer prices for the city, especially 
purchasing agent is backed, as he 
vays to be, with a city finance de- 
.o organized that it always discounts 


city loses thousands of dollars a 
cuse the bills have to go before the 
some other legislative body for 
proval before they can be paid. This 
em a month, and the cash discount is 
ive never seen such a public formality 
val of bills amount to anything, and 
-an be dispensed with in favor of the 
f a modern financial organization con- 
y a continuous audit, the city will 
ich money. 
of this will have the full beneficial 
nless the purchasing agent is an able 
rood trader, an honest man and a hard 
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worker with a thick skin, who doesn’t mind 
the slings and arrows of outrageous political 
gossip. 

If the purchasing agent is a crook, or a 
would-be crook, such a system will cramp his 
style so much that he will soon be reporting 
to the city council that all the red-tape should 
be abolished in the interest of economy. 

If the purchasing agent is a well-meaning 
ignoramus, this system will compel the employ- 
ment of a chief clerk who will get some good 
out of it. 

In other words, regardless of the type of 
man at the head of the purchasing department, 
some such system as I have been describing 
will save the city money. The better the man 
at the top, the more money will be saved. 

For the lack of such systems, easy to install 
as they are, the cities and towns of the country 
are wasting every year hundreds of millions 
of dollars of tax money. 

(Copyright, 1927, by Current News Features, Inc.) 


Automatic Signal Systems Reduce 
Number of Traffic Officers 


IX of fifteen cities in New York State 
here electric traffic signals have been 
talled have already been able to reduce 
ber of traffic officers on duty. Two 
expect to do so as soon as the public 
s sufficiently familiar with signal-con- 
ed traffic. Two cities were able to remove 
mi corners where signals have been in- 
ind place them on duty at certain times 
the day at school street corners, or for 
ug regulation duty in congested sections. 
ngston, among the five other cities, has 
signals only at particularly danger- 
itions, and under conditions dissimilar 
in the average city. Gloversville and 
inca have each installed but one light, 
with no expectation of its replacing 
thcers. In Newburgh, only one of the 
its installed is at an officer-controlled 
ind that is a corner where there is 
larly heavy left-hand-turn traffic. 
is no indication of disappointed expec- 
on the part of any of the fifteen cities, 
to the recent report of the New 
tate Bureau of Municipal Information 
uction of Traffic Officers by Installa- 
rate Signals,” upon which the above 
s are based. On the contrary, several 
ress unqualified enthusiasm for re- 
ly accomplished through the installa- 
utomatic traffic-control systems. 


From Little Falls: 

“After personal investigation of our new traffic. 
control system, I cannot speak too highly. I feel 
proud to recommend it to you. It is very gratify- 
ing to note the wonderful change in our traffic 
since we have installed this ideal system on the 
main thoroughfares of our city. This addition has 
met with the approval of both the city officials and 
the public. It has reduced three of the traffic offi- 
cers and has reduced our traffic accidents fully 
eighty per cent. I should like to see every danger- 
ous street intersection of our city equipped with 
this good traffic-control system.” 


Rochester Reports: 


“We find that the traffic signal is a great bene- 
factor both to the motorist and the traffic police- 
men. The city of Rochester is rapidly installing 
more of them in outlying districts at dangerous 
intersections. These signals are controlled by in- 
dividual motors which are started at 7 a.m. and 
turned off at 11:30 p.m. by officers in the pre- 
cincts where they are located. In this way the 
motor is given a much needed rest.” 


And from Mount Vernon: 


“Our traffic light system comprises twenty-six 
signal lights. These lights are in operation six- 
teen hours daily and were formerly manually op- 
erated from three booths, which method required 
six traffic officers (two officers per booth) daily. 
Recently we installed an automatic control unit in 
two of these booths, thereby relieving four off- 
cers for patrol duty, and this change meets with 
the approval of all, particularly with motorists, as 
the automatic unit plays no favorites. In case of 
emergency, such as unusual congestion, approach 
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of fire apparatus, etc., it is still possible for an 
officer to manually operate the signals. The fact 
that we do not allow a right-hand turn against the 
red light helps to make the services of a traffic 
officer at these intersections unnecessary.” 


Poughkeepsie and Niagara Falls: 
Poughkeepsie has reduced the number of 
officers from six to two. 
“Both of these are on congested corners, and 


stand in the street only during the hours that traf- 
fic, both automobile and pedestrian, is heaviest 
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during the day.” 

In Niagara Falls, no traffic officers are off. 
cially appointed, patrolmen being designated 
for that service as occasion arises. 

“This city has in use a traffic-signal system 
advantageously located at street intersections 
which has been very effective in controlling traffic. 
Cases of intentional disregard of the signals are 
comparatively rare.” 


These accounts are fairly representative of 
the sentiment expressed by the fifteen cities as 
a whole. 


Guarding the Health of Policemen and Firemen 


HIGH standard of fitness has been set up 

for the guardians of public safety in Phiia- 

delphia and is being maintained through the 
work of the Chief Surgeon of the Police and Fire 
Bureaus, Dr. Hubley R. Owen. Since the publica- 
tion of an article in THe American Crty describ- 
ing the methods and facilities of the health work 
of these departments,* the satisfactory results have 
continued and broadened. 

The second physical survey, made in 1924, in- 
cluded every member of the police and fire service. 
Those who were found not capable of doing active 
street duty were placed on a list designated as 
“capable of doing special or detail duty.” This 
list was submitted to Inspector David McCoach, 
in charge of welfare work, and from it he details 
men to light duty. 

Disease prevention is, of course, one of the most 
important divisions of this work. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to know that last fall more 
than 2,000 members of the Bureaus were inoculated 
against influenza. 

The X-ray apparatus in the Chief Surgeon’s of- 
fice is used in dealing with all suspected cases of 
bone lesion. Since the installation of an Alpine 
lamp, on April 26, 1926, more than 1,000 cases have 
been treated. Time and again, Dr. Owen has rec- 
ommended a medical ward of twenty-five beds in 





*February, 1923, page 127. 


the General Hospital, but it has evidently been im- 
possible for those in charge to grant this request 
in its entirety. He has, however, been promised a 
sufficient number of beds to care for the members 
of the Bureaus in the wards of the new Philadel- 
phia General Hospital, which will be completed 
within the next few months. 

At the present time there are the following sala- 
ried surgical and medical workers: 13 district sur- 
geons; one assistant surgeon to Dr. Owen, Dr 
William C. Ryan; one assistant surgeon, Dr. 
Charles E. Bricker, who is assigned to work at 
Central Station; one internist, Dr. Mitchell Bern- 
stein; one eye specialist, Dr. John Forst; one nose 
and throat specialist, Dr. William Moore; one 
neurologist, Dr. Michael Burns; and one mechano- 
therapeutist, who has charge of the baking and 
electrical treatments—Mr. Sullivan. Drs. Ryan, 
Bernstein, Forst, Moore and Burns assist lr. 
Owen in the care of the patrolmen and firemen. 
The other surgeons render medical treatment to 
prisoners, call upon the members of the two 
Bureaus when confined to their homes because of 
illness or injury, and examine drunken chauffeurs, 
narcotic habitués, alcoholics, etc. 

The offices of the Medical Division of the De- 
partment of Public Safety, located at Broad and 
Spruce Streets, are believed to be second to none 
in equipment. 


CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFY. 


City Dump Transformed Into Playground for Colored Children 


‘sé IVIC VIRTUE AWAKE?” depicted alle- 
gorically holding in hand a wand the 
touch of which transforms chaos and 

desolation into scenes of ordered beauty and vital 

usefulness, might appear sentimental and even melo- 
dramatic. And yet some such conception is in- 
evitably suggested by public activities afoot now- 
adays in some American cities. A notable instance 
is to be found in Charleston, S. C. Hitherto, an 
appreciable part of the small colored population, 
even as the children both white and colored, of 
cities elsewhere, have been forced to take their 
recreation in the form of dangerous street play. 

Only recently, the Harmon Foundation of New 

York City, sponsor of more and better playing op- 

portunities for American youth, signified its will- 

ingness to contribute $2,000, under certain condi- 
tions, towards remedying this situation by the pur- 
chase of land for a playground in the colored sec- 
tion of the city. Charleston officials welcomed the 

Harmon aid as offering them opportunity to pur- 

chase and reclaim a waste tract in that section. At 

a recent meeting of the City Council, the Harmon 

offer was formally acted upon and plans were per- 


fected for the development, equipment, and proper 
policing of the future playing place. This means 
that an unlovely and somewhat discreditable ex- 
panse long known as the President Street Dump, 
deeded first to the Harmon Foundation, and re- 
deeded to the city, is at once to be converted into a 
12'%-acre playground to which the people of the 
city will be able to point with pride. This former 
“dump” is to function “in perpetuity” for the pro- 
motion of the happiness and general welfare of 
Charleston’s colored children. 

But the small colored gentry are not to be the 
only citizens of the city to profit by new playing 
places. Nor is the President Street Dump the only 
disreputable spot there in immediate process oi! 
“conversion.” A municipal stadium and athletic 
ground is well under way. It will provide for the 
city a long-needed center of outdoor recreation; 
but doing this and opening up a beautiful park 
extension will be only half of its mission, the other 
half of which will be the “reform” of an obnoxious 
garbage dump and a public burying-ground. I nci- 
dentally, an undesirable public baseball park will 
be eliminated in the process, 
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Municipal Golf—Its Relation to Park 
Land Acquisition Policies 


By H. S. Wagner 


Director, Metropolitan Park Board of Summit County, Akron, Ohio 


public affairs of 150 years ago and of 
today, none is more marked than the com- 
hange of policy in regard to land. Pub- 
thority then accepted as of vital necessity 
country’s prosperity the breaking-up of 
land holdings, and the distribution of the 
imong the larg- 


OQ all the differences to be noted between 


pastime will develop from the masses of people 
who cannot afford the relatively large expendi- 
ture that membership in private golf clubs in- 
volves. It becomes clear, then, that park com- 
missioners everywhere will be faced more and 
more with the alternative of building municipal 
golf courses or permitting private capital to 

provide the same fa- 








est possible number of cilities through the 
‘ndividuals. Today, ee medium of the fee 
paar wrt me Akron’s Municipal Golf Course golf course. 
ae dca : Because of the use, as the front cover F ae - 
notadly national, state, picture for this issue, of a view of Akron’s , or par COMMNS- 
and local park au- gene golf course, The American City sioners to permit pri- 
tho ire sorely - asked 4 nang Director of vate capital to lead the 
nrecced] tO ACK t city to abridge tor S Magazine a ray i stablish- 
pressed to —— and Sai boo bemeetadl on the tent an way ae ety 
to hold for the com- ee convention of the American Insti- ment o goll courses 
use and enjoy- tute of Park Executives and American to be available at a 
if the public for a, vate a accompanying ar- moderate price to the 
8 ease panne ticle is res nndeeag ih, 
all time, ome of that Aeon is eneaptionaliy So sata Ri Riae sas tpl is a to 
very land. ing had the problem of land acquisition ose one of the finest 
Further, the most for a municipal golf course solved for it of opportunities to ac- 
pressing problem of by _—_ to the — of 180 _ — quire land for park 
. coneeniil . or urpose by one of its public- mn : 
park commissioners is spirited Bg | Sieeel Geet, purposes. There is a 
the acquisition of park close resemblance be- 
land. In their travels, 








in their scrutiny of 

written matter, in their attendance at park con- 
ventions, the chief question of park commis- 
sioners everywhere has been, and will continue 
to be, * ‘low did this or that community ac- 
quire its park land?” This statement is not in- 
ter mied to minimize the importance of park con- 
struction and park maintenance. Not by any 
means. But land acquisition is the first duty of 
the | park commissioner and one upon which his 
other functions are dependent. 

The pecific purpose of the present paper is 
'o present some of the possibilities of establish- 
ing public golf courses as one of the readiest 
methods of acquiring public park land. Golf 
is one of the national pastimes that call for 


participants rather than spectators, and it 
thereby develops a quality of interest on the 
part of the devotee that cannot be equaled 
among baseball or football fans. 
Recent estimates show that there are about 
500 golf courses, and over 4,000,000 players 


s country and in Canada. There is little 
‘lat a large majority of those players use 
lly owned or privately owned fee-sys- 
tses. As the popularity of the game 


mcreases, more and more converts to the 





tween the municipal 
course and the pri- 
vately owned fee course, both as to facilities 
provided and as to cost to the player. With the 
superior chance of financing the purchase of 
land and the construction of the course on a 
moderately long-time basis which the munici- 
pality has over the private individual or cor- 
poration, there is little doubt that the public 
course should provide equal playing facilities 
at lower prices or better facilities at the same 
price. 

There are many arguments in favor of mu- 
nicipal golf courses which appeal to park of- 
ficials. There is their contribution of really 
valuable scenery to the park system along with 
the provision of greater recreational facilities. 
No other form of active play disturbs scenic 
beauty less. Perhaps this is the greatest asset 
of municipal golf in the eyes of those most con- 
cerned by what is sometimes termed “raids” 
made upon the park landscape by most active 
forms of recreation. Golf is the common meet- 
ing-ground of esthete and athlete. Even the 
most ardent golfer will admit that if you 
should remove “the scenery”—the rolling hills, 
the trees, and the naturalistic rough—and leave 
only the finest of fairways and the most perfect 
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of greens, the game would lose much of its at- 
traction. 

Again, golf brings to park bodies that most 
appropriate and useful instrument, the principle 
that “he who gains the benefit shall pay the 
bill.” Municipal golf on a free basis is practi- 
cally unknown, and in justice to those com- 
munities that boast of golf without charge, it 
may be said that their citizens are blessed with 
superabundant civic spirit. There is little ques- 
tion that, in days to come, the public at large 
must not be called upon to assume the cost of 
any form of public service which it does not 


itself, as a whole, enjoy. And, on the other 
hand, whoever partakes of publicly provided 
benefits of any kind must be expected to pay 
therefor. It is recognized that some part of 
the cost of providing public golf courses, as jy 
the case of any other municipal service, whether 
it be a water or sewerage system or some other 
service, should be borne out of funds secured 
at large, paid by citizens as a token of the priyi. 
lege of using that facility at their pleasure ; hy 
the larger portion of any public expenditure 
should, it is believed, be borne by those who 
benefit. 


Rural Park Planned at Water-Works 


By Richard Schermerhorn, Jr. 


Landscape Architect, New York 








PON the completion of the new water- 
works plant for Spartanburg, S. C., in- 
cluding a large dam and _ 1,250,000,000- 
gallon reservoir, a filter plant and a power- 
house, there remained to be done, in addition 
to the renovation of the worked-over area, a 
certain amount of grading, earth removal, road 
building for convenience of access, and treat- 
ment of bare open spaces around the buildings. 
In view of these necessities, the Water Com- 


missioners considered the idea of going a step 
further and securing the greatest advantage 
that the land offered them, making the most of 
the very picturesque landscape characteristics 
It was evident that the new structures, although 
excellent in themselves and fulfilling every 
engineering purpose, were out of harmony with 
their natural surroundings. It was also fel 
that practical use could be obtained from this 
one hundred or more acres of city-owned prop- 
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that the citizens of Spartanburg who tent. Special care has been used in the planting 
for the water-works were also entitled already done to select trees and shrubs suitable 











ther the grounds about them. Although sit- for the climate. While many native ones 
ided me distance from Spartanburg, they will be used in the general plantations, great 
pay sy access by automobile. The land care has also been given to the selection of 
t of many of the attributes of a rural varieties that will produce the utmost of scenic 
is in ich should be left more or less as na-_ effect. Full-blooming shrubbery will be used in 
ther ‘ore has formed it, but should still be available the more cultivated sections. 
ther so» the use of the people, for camping, picnick- As only one main road originally penetrated 
ured -.. and the general benefits of the woods and __ the park site, a series of roads has been planned 
rivi -of-door life. It was decided to have a_ to take care of practical needs of the place and 
- but ‘i ‘cape plan prepared to carry out these open up the park for general public use. The 
iture sJeas, and the present writer was engaged for variation of topography provides opportunities 
whe this purpose. for making these roads unusually attractive in 
 irst attention was given to a planting plan their landscape characteristics. 
" ‘ nnection with the buildings. Such a plan The possible uses of this area by the people 
bas the filter-plant grounds was made in detail, have been studied, and a swimming pool, 
and a considerable amount of this planting has athletic fields and general camping sites have 
already been done. Included in this is a formal been provided for. There is also the possibility 
carden beginning at the foot of a terrace south of an artificial lake in a lowland section, fed by 
of the filter plant and laid out on an axis with several brooks and springs. 
the main entrance to the building. This con- It is not expected that this work will be car- 
ster tributes to the individuality of the whole plan _ ried out all at once, but will be the result of a 
tage and forms a transition feature between the gradual development. Spartanburg will thus 
st of precise lines of the building group and the in- come to possess a rural park decidedly unique 
stics formal landscape. The general planting scheme in character, of great picturesqueness, and one 
ougt that has been developed for the whole area that affords a particularly agreeable spot for 
very provides for reforestation to a considerable ex- recreation purposes. 
witl 
Salt . 
ra Control of Algae Growths in Outdoor 
prog 


_ Swimming Pools 
By Chester Cohen 


Assistant Sanitary Engineer, Texas State Board of Health 


URING the summer of 1926 a large open- Had the pool been smaller and the water less 
[) air swimming pool located at Texarkana, expensive to pump, it might have proved feas- 
Texas, experienced considerable finan- ible to waste the water more frequently, clean 
cial loss due to the public’s aversion to bathing the sides and bottom of the pool and swab with 
in green-colored water. a solution of copper sulphate prior to refilling. 
Chis pool, operated on the fill-and-draw plan, This being an undesirable procedure economic- 
has a surface area of about 250,000 square feet, ally, it was preferable if possible to treat the 
and a capacity of some 2,000,000 gallons of water and avoid the waste. 





water. It is filled by pumping from shallow The use of ordinary doses of copper sulphate 
wells—ordinarily of satisfactory sanitary as an algaecide had been tried without success 
quality and usually a very clear and sparkling and with such varying results as: 

water. The pool was constructed so as to en- 1. Low or insufficient dosages which had not 
compass a spring-fed area. Between complete resulted in any material benefit. 

emptyings and refillings the water is constantly 2. The deposit of a flocculent precipitate on the 


displaced by these inflowing springs piped into bottom of the pool, which, when disturbed by the 


splashing and swimming of the bathers, gave the 
the pool through the concrete floor. water a turbid appearance. 


During the early part of the summer the 3. Excess dosages which resulted in dyeing 
pool became seeded with a growth of single- the water a deep blue to green color, 

cell or colonial eveamial Eidds ak oll’ clone 4. Unequal distribution of the algecide in the 
Beet a: —, — 7 various parts of the pool. 





anh forms, are most likely to give a distinct and 5. Complaints from patrons of the pool concern- 
= even heavy green color to the water in which ing the “excessive doping” of the pool. 
the organisms are developing and multiplying. Since it had already been planned to use 
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chlorine for control of bacteria in the pool, it 
meant only a slight increase in chlorine dosage 
to determine its value as an algaecide. Assum- 
ing that for bacterial control the pool water 
would require from 0.3 p.p.m. of residual chlo- 
rine, it was determined to increase the dose and 
secure 0.6 p.p.m. for the combined purpose of 
bacterial and algae control. The chlorine was 
applied in the form of a hypochlorite solution 
from two barrels placed in a rowboat—the 
hypochlorite solution being fed through an or- 
dinary hose (about one-half to one foot below 
the water surface) as the boat was being rowed 
around the pool. 

At the time of this first treatment the pool 
water was distinctly green, on account of the 
algae growths. The treatment resulted in a 
destruction of the organisms and a clearing of 
the water within a short period of time. The 
residual chlorine, of course, had entirely dis- 
appeared by the following morning. Two weeks 
after this treatment a regrowth of the algae 
forms was noted, although the green color was 


not as marked as before. At this time another 


Municipally Owned Hydro Plant in Norway 
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chlorine treatment leaving 0.8 p.p.m. 
was given, again resulting in a marked 
of the colored water and a destructi 
algae forms, especially those clingin; 
walls of the pool. 

The cost of a treatment in which c! 
applied intermittently at increased rat: 
cure 0.6 to 0.8 p.p.m. residual chlorir 
sents so slight an additional expense 
cost of regular chlorination for bact« 
trol, that its use as an algaecide seems | 
Reseeding and regrowths of algae 
course, take place in course of time, a 
be checked or retarded before they 
sumed large proportions. The prese: 
magnitude of growth can best be 
through microscopic analysis, rather 
waiting for visible physical changes 
water. 

Algae prevention is naturally to be ; 


I 


to algae destruction, and it appears that s) 


atic chlorination with increased dosag: 
tervals will be of great benefit in alga 
tion. 





MUNICIPAL HYDROELECTRIC PLANT RECENTLY CONSTRUCTED BY THE 
CITY OF STAVANGER, NORWAY 


This plant is located at Florli on the Lysefjord, about 67 kilometers from Stavanger, and is said to be t! 
The plant consists of two water turbines of 6,000 horse; 
one of 7,000 horsepower direct-connected to generators producing current at 5,000 volts. 
each of the machines steps this current up to 50,000 volts for transmission to Stavanger. 


modern equipment of its kind in Norway. 


The 


A transf: 
water 


rmeé 





servolr 


acting as a forebay is situated on a mountain 730 feet above the plant, and the turbines are supplied with water 
through a welded-steel high-pressure pipe line 1,620 meters long, 950 millimeters in diameter at the intake, an* 


600 millimeters at the turbine. 








This pipe line is said to be one of the largest in the world. The American City 
is indebted to John James Meily, American Consul, Stavanger, Norway, for this photograph and in 
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ls Your City Worthy of Its Schools? 


\r 


. the Civie and Social Conditions Surrounding Most of the Children in Your 


Community Such as to Breed Good Citizenship or Criminality? 


frauds a child.” 
This single poetic line was the text 
-elected by Dr. Henry Turner Bailey for his 
“Outwitting the City,” which was an 
ling feature of the recent Seventh An- 
nference of the Progressive Education 
iation in Cleve- 


6S )METHING there is in cities that de- 


and winter, the downtown streets of our big cities 
look the same, except for a few hours after 


“The city robs children of their native interest in 
the normal activities of the natural world, in the ele- 
ments, in vegetable and animal life, and basic hu- 
man life. It robs them of that elemental form of 
property—human wealth, the riches got by experi- 





Dr. Bailey, 


widely known as Dt- 


rector of the Cleve- 
School of Art 

the John Hunt- 

n Polytechnic In- 
defined “de- 

fraud” as meaning, 


according to the dic- 


to deprive of 
right, interest, 
yperty by a de- 


ceitiul device; to 
‘heat: to overreach; 
and elaborated his 


theme thus: 

“The deceitful device 
in this case 1s our pres- 
ent social order, which 
cheats the child and 
overreaches him to such 
an extent that he be- 
comes atrophied in char- 
acter. The present so- 
cial order allows big 
business to crowd mills 
and factories so close 
together that they poi- 
son the air and load it 
with soot to such an ex- 
tent that trees and 
shrubs, flowers and 








Outwitting the City 


Progressive Education aims to train a 
generation so much in love with the na- 
tural world, so enamored of beauty in 
nature and the arts, so efficient in pro- 
ducing excellence everywhere, so vividly 
imaginative, so thoroughly persuaded of 
the im ance of a right social order, so 
disciplined in mutual helpfulness, so 
exacting in self-development for the com- 
mon good, that our present unfortunate, 
defrauding city conditions will be wiped 
out, and every part of the habitable earth 
will be favorable to the growth and de- 
velopment of all children, that closer link 
between us and the crowning race. 

HENRY TURNER BAILEY 

The school cannot, of course, take over 
the whole burden of what the home and 
other social institutions or individuals 
must provide. It cannot be made a dum 
ing-ground for everybody’s responsibili- 
ties. But it can enlist the intelligent 
cooperation of these outside agencies on 
the basis of the understanding it has 
gained of the needs of the child, and 
where parents or other responsible 
agencies are unwilling or incapable of 
doing their part, it can seek, as a special- 
ist for society, to set up the most prac- 
tical program that can be carried out 
under the circumstances by the coopera- 
tive efforts of all the other available and 
eo ag a forces of the community, in- 








ence with nature at first 
hand. This seems a 
rather sweeping indict- 
ment, but the truth of it 
appears when a compar- 
ison is drawn between 
the knowledge and skill 
of the previous country- 
bred generation and 
those of the present city- 
bred generation. 

“What has the city to 
offer in the place of 
those wholesome, funda- 
mental, educational, 
character-building activ- 
ities of life in the coun- 
try? It offers early 
familiarity with deprav- 
ity and crime, the mov- 
ies, the other entertain- 
ments which may be had 
for money, street and 
sandlot sports, dancing, 
automobile driving, the 
radio, craps, cards, pool 
and billiards, and the sa- 
lacious magazines and 
superheated novels and 
tales of adventure sold 
at the news-stands. I 
do not forget the public 
schools, the churches, 
the social centers, the 
branch libraries and ben- 
evolent organizations, 
all of which help to 
counteract the unfor- 
tunate effects of slum 
conditions; but the net 
results for year-round 
dwellers, after all, are 








What is the remedy? 
Progressive Education. And Progressive Edu- 
cation, as Professor Bailey voiced its ideals 
before this notable gathering of professional 


green grass die linger- uding itself. 
ing deaths and children HOWARD W. NUDD 
are stunted in body and 
warped in mind. The 
present social order al- 
lows greed to force people to live under crowded, not ideal, to say the least.” 
filthy, and immoral conditions never paralleled even This is the situation. 
in the animal world. It deprives children of their 
natural rights to fresh air and sunshine, the beauty 
of the earth and the splendor of the sky. 
“There are no seasons in the industrial sections 


ot our hig cities. The smoke and grime blot out the 
| the sunset, and the electric lights eclipse 


he stars. The vast purple vault of the clear night 
sky robbing and panting with stars,’ is with- 
out parallel as a revelation of God in nature. It 
nas ti 


( the young, inspired poets, confirmed the 
nts, and brought sinful man to his knees 
human history; of all this the city child 
| by the city. Spring, summer, autumn, 


faith 
throug! 
is defr 


educationalists, stands for these things (among 
others): It stands for country experiences for 
all children, and teaching which shall give them 
a love for and familiarity with nature. It 
stands for the beautiful, and the cultivation in 
all children of the artist attitude toward life. 
It stands for the recording of natural beauty 
by such classroom work as drawing and color- 
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ing, and for the embodiment of the elements of 
beauty into all school activities. It stands for 
the widest utilization of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, music, art and the drama as edu- 
cational means. It stands for a healthy social 
life among children; and for supervised self- 
activities in the daily life of the individual 


child. 


And Are Your Schools Training Citizens for the 
Finer City That Might Be? 

The school has a fundamental relation to 
social work. It is a relation which will be fully 
realized only when the educator and the social 
worker are enabled to cooperate on common 
problems on the basis of mutual understanding 
and in ways which are suitable to their respec- 
tive responsibilities. These two problems were 
given particular emphasis by Howard W. 
Nudd, Director of the Public Education Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York, at the recent 
annual meeting of the National Conference 
of Social Work, at Des Moines. Professor 
Nudd says: 

“The modern school cannot go it alone if it is 
fully to discharge the great responsibility which 
society has placed upon it. It cannot assume, as 
in days gone by, that, educationally speaking, the 
child goes into a coma when school closes in the 
afternoon and comes out of it the next morning 
when school opens again. It must consider the 
whole life of the child and not that portion of it 
only which is spent within its walls, for during 
the intervals between the closing and the opening 
of school the child may be subjected to influences 
which by their emotional appeal alone may be far 
more potent in a destructive way than anything 
that the school has been attempting to do con- 
structively.” 

Certain of the added responsibilities which 
modern society is placing upon the school may 
be fulfilled by more adequate programs and 
programs based upon more intelligent thought 
for the whole child carried on within the class- 
rooms of the future. Already, educators in 
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various parts of the country are feeling th, 
need of such broadening programs, and are 
working to achieve them. 


“It is significant, however, that most of this 
effort is being devoted to school practices whict 
are based upon the traditional conception of th, 
school as an agency to impart facts and certaip 
elementary skills. This is a perfectly proper {yne. 
tion of the schools, of course, but it does not, hy 
any means, include all of the factors which myx 
be taken into consideration in furthering the wel- 
fare of the child. For, the school may succeed jy 
making the child a perfect penman, only to tury 
over to society a skilled forger. The school may 
succeed in making the child an adept in mathe- 
matics, Only to turn over to society an expert 
embezzler of funds. The school may succeed j; 
making the child fluent in reading, only to iy 
crease the community’s quota of enthusiasts for 
magazines which delineate droll stories and try: 
confessions. The school may succeed in making 
a child skillful with tools, only to turn over ¢ 
society a more efficient burglar.” 


But Education already requires, and is go- 
ing to require, increasingly more from the 
classroom than the impartation of fundamental 
bodies of information and skill. Education is 
requiring that the child must emerge a socially 
effective human being. 


“It requires the development of the emotional! 
life of the individual in order that his attituc 
toward himself and his fellows will lead to whole- 
some and constructive uses of these necessary in- 
struments of skill and insight. While the schoo! 
is making progress in grading its children mor 
intelligently and in adapting its methods of train 
ing in these traditional bodies of information and 
skills to the abilities of the children, it has made 
far less progress in understanding the emotional 
life of the child, and in developing his attitudes 
and traits of character. Indeed, the school may 
be so intent upon pressing the child to achieve per 
fection in these traditional phases of school work 
that it may generate attitudes of resentment and 
antagonism which will largely offset the useful- 
ness to the individual and society of the work it 
has done with so much painstaking effort.” 


Glasgow’s “Common Good Fund” 


land, has been accumulating what is known 

as the “Common Good Fund.” As the story 

is told in the British Local Government News for 
April, 1927, the original nest-egg was the proceeds 
of the sale of lands belonging to the city. It is 
understood that this fund is not subject to parlia- 
mentary interference and restrictions. The defini- 
tion of the fund is as follows: “The Common 
Good consists of such property and funds as are 
held by the magistrates and the council on behoof 
of the community, unfettered by any restriction as 
to its disposal, save conformity to common law 
and the promotion of the public weal of the burgh.” 
The assets of this fund amount to £10,000,000 
and the liabilities to £9,500,000. To the assets 
£4,000,000 which 


Fs some 350 years the city of Glasgow, Scot- 


must be added, however, some 








have accrued from the surplus of the tramways 
The tramways are valued at over £7,000,000. 

Some of the expenditures which have been met 
by government cooperation from this fund are as 
follows: financing of coast excursions for poor 
mothers and children, maintenance of city churches, 
grants to hospitals and infirmaries, colleges, or- 
chestras and concerts. In the period of unemploy- 
ment the fund is used extensively to pay the rents 
of families in distress. Assistance has been given 
in a thousand other directions. In general, the fund 
has been used to further municipal culture, educa- 
tion and charities. 

Glasgow is not alone in having the disposition 
of money of this sort and for these purposes. Other 
Scottish towns are similarly provided with funds 
for the benefit of the community. 
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Removing Silt from Reservoir by Means 
of Portable Dragline 


The City of Cordell, Okla., Handles Difficult Job Economically 


lem of removing sediment from 
from which the city of Cordell, 
iws its water-supply was solved 
For years there had been a 
it of sediment in the lake, which 
wed to continue without thought 
storage capacity. During the 
26, it was realized that the reduc 
iwe capacity was becoming serious. 
is a very fine river silt, easily 
by water. At the deepest places 
rvoir, the deposits were from 12 to 
ld be drained, but it was impos- 
the level as low as the bottom of 
t and still have any water left in the 
problem was discussed with several 
but no one was willing to attempt 
xcept at great expense to the city. 
tate fair in Oklahoma City, Okla., the 
ls saw a double-drum White tractor 
ged up with a Sauerman Crescent 
dragline work by the Ryan Equip- 
iny. They decided that this was the 
uld solve the problem in Cordell. 
itfit arrived and was set up, it was 


necessary to use the teeth on the 








TRACTOR HOIST AND FRAME AS RIGGED FOR 
SERVICE 
Note bucket in center of reservoir 


scraper bucket, as, without the teeth, it would 


dig and load itself in the silt. The lake was 








SCRAPER REMOVING SILT FROM RESERVOIR AT CORDELL, OKLA. 
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about 450 feet wide at the point where work 
was begun, and the deposit of sediment ex- 
tended for a distance of 800 feet upstream. The 
White tractor hoist, made by the Oklahoma En- 
gineering and Foundry Company and mounted 
on a Fordson tractor, was set up on one side 
of the lake and a bridle cable stretched along 
the other side. A frame was built in front of 
the tractor to keep a fair lead for the lines. 
Then the silt began to move. 

The city keeps a man at the lake to take care 
of the filters. Since there is enough fall be- 


Value of Chee 
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tween the lake and the city to provide a vrayis, 
system, this man does not have very much ;, 
do. He was placed on the tractor to remove the 
silt. The only cost to the city was the initia) 
cost of the equipment and the operating . xpense 
of the tractor. 

The city officials are also planning to use this 
outfit in straightening a creek through a city 
park, building a swimming pool, clear ng out 
trees and brush in the park, and setting poles 
and pulling wire for the municipal power and 
light department. 


king Pavement Thickness 


and Concrete Proportions 
By C. M. Hathaway 


Engineer of Construction, Division of Highways, Department of Public Works and 
Buildings, State of Illinois 


ETHODS of construction, details of 
MI best practice, plant and equipment 

arrangements and production methods 
have been carefully standardized during the 
past few years, and as a result we have devel- 
oped economy in operation and satisfactory 
accomplishment. What have we developed in 
the concrete itself? 


Full Thickness Necessary 

Let us first consider the matter of quantity 
—the securing at all times of a pavement of 
full thickness at all points. Early core drill 
tests indicated that the average road undoubt- 
edly had the full amount of concrete per mile, 
but the individual cores plainly demonstrated 
that there were frequently spots and probably 
sections of some length where the pavement 
was less than standard thickness. In other 
cases, it overran. 

The Illinois pavement is designed for trans- 
verse strength, and since strength is dependent 
upon the square of the depth, it is readily ap- 
parent that if the pavement at any place is 
deficient in thickness, that point is the critical 
section. Even one-quarter of an inch loss in 
thickness will obtain a pavement only 92 per 
cent full strength, and a_ one-half-inch 
deficiency will show an 18 per cent loss, or 
only 82 per cent strength. 

In 1925 the Division of Highways of Illi- 
nois inserted in the specifications a paragraph 
on pavement thickness which provided in brief 
as follows: 

1. No payment will be made for any excess 
in thickness of pavement. 

2. Sections deficient in thickness by an 


amount greater than one inch shall be removed 
and replaced with pavement of the specified 
dimensions at the entire expense of the con 
tractor. 

3. When the average thickness obtained 
from field determinations or cores is less than 
the thickness shown on the plans, the unit price 
named in payment shall bear the same ratio 
to the contract unit price as the square of the 
average thickness of the pavement as actuall) 
built bears to the square of the thickness of the 
pavement specified on the plans. 

That the contractor might know at the end 
of each day’s run the exact thickness of the 
pavement laid, there was developed a dail 

“pavement thickness reading” made as f{ol- 
lows: Cross-section readings are taken at 4 
given point on the subgrade before the plac- 
ing of the pavement; then, after the concrete is 
laid and set up, readings are taken on the 
finished surface at the same cross-section and 
identical points. At least three sets of readings 
are taken daily and a post-card report is sent 
each day to the Engineer of Construction at 
Springfield, also one to the district office. Each 
job is carefully watched at headquarters, and 
any deficiency in thickness is immediately called 
to the attention of both contractor and resi- 
dent engineer. 


Excess Thickness 

This plan introduced another feature, namely, 
excess thickness. Anyone familiar with con- 
struction practice knows that with the present 
methods of checking subgrade back of the 
mixer, there are always found places where 
the grade is slightly low and where extra cow 











- be required. The Illinois practice 
, F ‘+s that at any point where the tem- 
. olet ‘ches, the engineer shall require the 
- to be cut down to grade. A careful 
, st what could be obtained under practi- 

ing conditions indicated that excess 
. ‘hi es from % to 4% of an inch were not 


: unus it that any excess over % of an inch 
f was generally carelessness on the part of the 


Checking Thickness 

\ final check on thickness, each section 
ment is cored throughout its entire 
' before the final estimate is paid. The 
scher f taking cores provides eight cores 
mile at regular intervals and definite 
the cross-section. At the same time 
s taken, a reading is taken at each edge 

mine edge thickness. 
eck the accuracy of pavement thickness 
readings, it was arranged that every other core 
should be taken at the exact spot where a pave- 
ment thickness reading had been made. At the 
end of the 1925 season, a comparison of 1,200 
showed an average variation of only 
.05 of an inch. A similar check during 1926 
‘ated practically the same results. There- 
fore, we feel safe in using the daily pavement 
lings as a criterion of the thickness ob- 
l 


During 


readl 
taines 
1925, 115 joos were cored and 4,060 
res taken on 606 miles of pavement. The 
iverage thickness of these cores was 6.4 inches, 
hat average pavement cored during the 
year 1925 was approximately % of an inch, or 

- 6.3 per cent over standard thickness. This 
figure, of course, is for the 6-inch portion of 
the pavement and does not take into considera- 
the thickened edge. The average edge 


1s The 
IS, Ul 


readings for 1925 indicated a thickness of 9.13 
™ inches. During the year 1926, 282 jobs were 
“ cored and 6,574 cores taken on 544 miles of 
nd pavement. The average thickness of these 
a cores Was 6.5 inches, that is, the pavements 


or 1926 were of approximately %-inch, or 8.3 
per cent over standard thickness. The average 
hickness for 1926 was 9.15 inches. 
two years’ results I feel that we have 
definitely demonstrated that the contractor must 
inticipate S to 10 per cent extra thickness even 
st refined methods of construction. 
present methods of subgrade con- 
. ‘truction, hauling on the subgrade, and check- 
’ i ‘¢ with a templet, we are bound to 
dard thickness in some places. Cer- 
tractor must anticipate this to 
pa per cent in making his bid, and the state, on 
its part ‘ appreciate this excess and figure 
mate. To my mind, the only way 
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that this percentage of excess can be lowered 
or eliminated is to allow a tolerance in thick- 
ness, say between 5% and 6% inches, which 
would result in a maximum low limit of 82 per 
cent in the strength of our pavements. On 
the other hand, when we consider that a 10 
per cent excess thickness increases the strength 
21 per cent, it is undoubtedly good economy to 
continue the present practice and be assured 
of a pavement from 100 per cent to 121 per 
cent standard thickness. 

With present methods of construction, I feel 
that there is no reason for running an excess 
thickness over I0 per cent. 


Control of Proportioning of Coarse 
Aggregates 

A careful study of the proportioning of 
aggregates in a concrete mix has always been 
regarded as an essential of good construction 
practice. To my mind, it is one of the prime 
requisites controlling quality. This idea is an 
accepted fact among all engineers and for the 
past several years the subject has been given 
very thorough investigation by research labora- 
tories and specialists in concrete. 

Any engineer familiar with pavement con- 
struction knows that the yield or volume of 
concrete may actually vary between somewhat 
wide limits under actual field conditions. The 
reason for this lies in the proportioning. 

The original method of proportioning fol- 
lowed out by the Division of Highways is 
probably similar to that of other highway de- 
partments and may be outlined in brief: The 
coarse and fine aggregates conform to the 
gradation as outlined in the specifications and 
were either inspected at the quarry or on the 
job. Trucks or industrial cars were loaded 
from the storage bins, loose measurement, and, 
without any more accurate measurement than 
a line painted on the truck, gaged by a com- 
mon laborer. It was assumed that for aggre- 
gates of a gradation meeting our specifications, 
there would be approximately 40 per cent voids, 
and it was estimated that a cubic yard of con- 
crete would require 1.61 barrels of cement. 
The only ingredient which was measured with 
accuracy was the cement. 

In 1925 it was realized that more accurate 
proportioning was necessary to obtain an ac- 
curate volumetric measurement. In 1923 we 
had eliminated the old “hand and guess” 
method of measuring batches and there was 
substituted the automatic measuring hopper 
which definitely controlled the unit of meas- 
urement. 

Now it was realized that the batch which 
was being loaded into the trucks or industrial 
cars was a measurement of uncertain volume, 
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and steps were taken to develop a method 
whereby the quantities of aggregates as meas- 
ured should be on a standard compacted vol- 
ume basis. This was done by placing a meas- 
uring box in the truck, and filling this box 
with the correct loose volume of aggregate. 
The truck was then run around approximately 
the same distance that would be obtained in 
the average haul for that job and the amount 
of compaction noted. The batchers were then 
set for compacted volume. This method was 
used for both coarse and fine aggregates and 
has been the practice during 1925 and 1926. 
To check up this test, laboratory investiga- 
tions were carried on at the same time by the 
use of a “bulkmeter,” a device which meas- 
ured compaction and voids by water displace- 
ment. 

In so far as coarse aggregate is concerned, 
the results by the two methods checked closely. 
Therefore, from two years’ results we feel in 
position to state that when dealing with coarse 
aggregates from the same quarry and of stand- 
ard gradation, a fixed percentage of material 
can be added to the loose-measurement volume 
and there will result the correct compacted 
volume. Therefore, knowing the source of our 
coarse aggregate, this correction can be made 
in the field without further use of the truck 
test. 


Studies of Fine Aggregates 

In the case of the fine aggregates, however, 
the truck test showed some compaction, but the 
amount followed no given rule nor did it check 
at all closely with the results obtained from 
the bulkmeter. I am satisfied that this is due 
to the bulking of sand. It is a known fact that 
any sand as shipped, even after standing in a 
storage pile, contains a certain percentage of 
water, which will cause bulking. Our labora- 
tory investigations have definitely determined 
that when sand runs from 2 to 6 per cent mois- 
ture, we may anticipate a bulking running as 
high as 20 per cent; that with a water con- 
tent from 6 to 17 per cent, this percentage will 
decrease, and when over 17 per cent of water 
is present, there will be no bulking. Therefore, 
any method of figuring compaction of the fine 
aggregates in the field must include a deter- 
mination for bulking and it will be necessary 
on every construction job to make a frequent 
test of representative samples of sand from 
the stockpile or from the car, first, to deter- 
mine the amount of bulking, then, with this 
figure obtained, to determine the percentage to 
be added to the loose volume to secure a stand- 
ard compacted volume. Such a test can be 
easily made by the resident engineer or plant 
inspector as required. 
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Computing the Cement Factor 

It was next deemed desirable to determi, 
the yield of concrete and from it to compuy 
the cement factor. Several schemes were trie 
out in 1925, and the method finally adopted ay 
used since is essentially as follows: First, mart 
off a unit pavement length, say 100 feet: take 
subgrade cross-section measurements at fixe: 
intervals transversely and longitudinally; th. 
mixed concrete then is placed in this unit 9: 
length and the number of batches counte: 
After the pavement has set, cross-section read. 
ings may be taken at the identical section an) 
points and the resulting volume computed 
Finally, knowing the number of batches o/ 
1:2:3' concrete actually used, it is easy ; 
compute the yield and the cement factor. 

From figures obtained by the laboratory ex 
tending over a period of several years, it ha: 
been definitely proved that the percentage 0: 
voids in the aggregates ordinarily used in |!) 
nois construction may vary from 30 to 45 per 
cent. A variation in yield and a change iy 
cement factor may therefore be frequent) 
anticipated. It is evident that the only wa 
to control the percentage of voids is by a car 
ful control of gradation, which may be don 
and should be done, in case the resulting con- 
crete is found not to have proper workability 
This study of gradation should follow in line 
with the other accurate methods of propor- 
tioning. It can be done by a careful inspection 
at the plant and by a study of the sources from 
which the coarse and fine aggregates are ob- 
tained, giving due consideration to their char- 
acteristics and individual gradation and the re 
sults when combined. 

The value of control in proportioning ha: 
been demonstrated definitely by the tests mac 
on cores taken from pavements laid during the 
past two years, these cores in many instance 
showing an increase in strength of 40 per cet 
over the average figure previously used. 


Other Factors in Proportioning 

There are three other factors which we hear 
frequently mentioned in connection with pro- 
portioning, namely, proportioning of aggregates 
by weight, the inunddtion method, and the 
water-cement ratio. I will mention these but 
briefly in this article, as each in itself is 4 
proposition of some magnitude. 

A number of states have adopted the metho 
of proportioning of aggregates by weight. a” 
I am satisfied that in a few years this wil b 
the standard practice adopted by all state hig! 
way departments. It has many distinct ad- 
vantages from the standpoint of the enginee’, 
and I feel safe in stating that the contractet 
would work much benefit by its adoption trom 
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reased economy and accuracy in pur- 
concrete aggregates. 

nundation method is designed primarily 
into consideration the bulking of sand, 


ppears to have worked out very satisfac- 


for stationary units. I do not see a 
| application of this method to the aver- 


ad job where the contractor is hauling 


rregates dry from a central proportion- 


plant to the mixer. 


tte 


+ studying the matter of water-cement 


_| see difficulty in its practical application 


( 


( 


average paving job, but from another 
let us consider that we have a proper 
of our aggregates in the mix as out- 
bove, and a definite control of the water 
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going into the mix, and with these two items 
of control it would appear that we are ac- 
tually obtaining a somewhat definite water- 
cement ratio in our every-day work. 

In conclusion, what have we obtained in the 
matter of quantity and quality during the past 
two years? First, a correct measurement by 
pavement thickness readings, checked by cores, 
which insures a full pavement thickness at all 
times, quantity; secondly, a careful study and 
control of the proportioning of the concrete 
mix—the prime factor governing quality ; there- 
fore, the value of checking pavement thickness 
and checking concrete proportions. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—-From a paper presented at the 


1927 Short Course in Highway Engineering given at the 
University of Illinois. 


Building a Park on a Garbage Dump 


Sanitary Fill Proves Satisfactory in West Coast City 


\NITARY fill is used in Portland, Ore., as 


a 


means of disposing of garbage and at the 


same time filling up some of the many deep 


Ti¢ 


ect 


rns which dispose of their own rubbish, 


s in that city. 
Greeley cut-off at Penn Street, Portland, 


ing land donated to the city for park pur- 
by A. Benson, is now being filled in th‘: 


r, as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
lhe gulch, formerly 60 feet deep, is being 

well up to street level. The garbage 
ion trucks and those belonging to private 


garbage and refuse to this point, where 
rpillar Thirty with trailer scraper attach- 


ment levels off the refuse and packs it down 


Ly 
el 


rt 


as itis dumped. The tractor and a crew 
1 then cover this refuse with a thin layer 
In this way the fill is kept in a cleanly 


tion, although 90 per cent of the material 


varbage and refuse. 


ince the Greeley fill is located at some dis- 


from the center of the city, it has been 


ilt to obtain excavation dirt for covering 


rbage. The dirt used has been taken from 


hillsides, but the city recently negotiated 


the property next to the fill, with the idea 


} 


ding down the hill and using the surplus 


us types of equipment have been tried 


iding and packing the fill, but the Cat- 
lhirty with its 2-inch track and over- 
track shoes has been found best adapted 


work, The scraper attachment holds 


| of material. 


It is expected that the project will be com- 
pleted in about two years, when this made land 
will add another park to the city’s credit. 











CATERPILLAR TRACTOR BUILDING UP THF 
SANITARY FILL AT SEATTLE, WASH. 


—_——_----~ blll Ss ee 
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Undue Proportion of Streets Guarded Against in 
English Development 


NE mile from the center of York, Eng- 
land, an interesting development is tak- 
ing place wherein a factor given special 

consideration is the proper relation of street 
length and arrangement to the total area and 
the number of home sites desired. The devel- 
opment is known as Clifton Lodge Estate and 
is under the direction of a small company 
called “Clifton Estate, Ltd.” Mr. Barry 
Parker, Fellow of the Royal Institute of Brit- 
ish Architects, has prepared plans for the de- 
velopment and contributes an article on the 
subject in the February, 1927, number of the 
Journal of the Town Planning Institute, of 
London. In the course of this article he says: 

“Many people still apprise the merits or de- 
merits of a scheme for laying out land in building 
sites by the number of sites for houses it provides 
per acre of land. These people lose sight of the 
fact that the number of sites per acre a scheme 
provides is of little importance economically in 
comparison with the length of road per house it 
shows. Except where land is very unusually ex- 
pensive, its cost is an almost negligible factor in 
determining the costs of the houses built upon it. 

“Subject to questions of situation and of supply 
and demand, the value of a small house is deter- 
mined by what it has cost to build, the cost of the 
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ILLUSTRATING THE GAIN IN ‘‘FRONTAGES’’ 
WHEREVER NEEDLESS CROSS-ROADS ARE SAVED 
BY CAREFUL PLANNING 


land on which it is built, and (more than by any. 
thing else) by the cost of the roads which afford 
access to it. And yet the prospective purchaser o- 
tenant of a house, when estimating value {or 
money, considers how many rooms he is getting 
how large a garden he is getting, and everything 
in fact but that which concerns him most, which 
is the share which falls to him of the total cost of 
roads and sewers and of such services as gas, water 
and electricity. 

“If prospective purchasers of houses would more 
frequently say: ‘By the application of what is 
now known of the principles of site planning you 
could have secured that the length of road on this 
estate afforded access to many more house sites. 
and therefore my site would have been cheaper,’ 
we should not now have the ignorance of principles 
of site planning which is sometimes shown in plans 
for estate development. . . . 

“The fact is that if we only considered economy 
of development, we should develop from a civic 
center by means of roads radiating from that cen- 
ter, and by means of such roads only; that is, we 
should adopt only ‘ribbon’ development, and we 
should welcome the extraordinarily ‘sparse’ de- 
velopment and the abnormally small number of 
houses to the acre of land which would result 
from our doing this. 

“We should never construct any short cross- 
roads, connecting main roads one with another, 
because such cross-roads never pay. 

“But traffic and other requirements make cross- 
roads necessary, so we introduce them and accept 
the loss entailed thereby. . . . 

“It has now been proved beyond question that 
the introduction of these extravagant cross-roads 
at intervals so frequent as to yield more than 
twelve houses to the acre is certainly unnecessary 
where land is not abnormally expensive, nor traffic 
requirements unusual.” 


Mr. Parker presents two diagrams, repro- 
duced herewith, to illustrate the loss of “front- 


ages” that occurs wherever a cross-road is in- 
troduced : 


“On these diagrams the lengths of road which 
only afford a second frontage for houses which 
already front on other roads have been blacked 
in. 

“It will be found that there are something over 
three miles of such frontages on Diagram 1 and 
something under two miles of such frontages on 
Diagram 2. Therefore, at the “present costs 0! 
road construction, the roads on Diagram 2 will 
cost over £9,000 less than would the roads shown 
on Diagram 1. 


“The use of the cul-de-sac is another means by 
which large savings in the lengths, and therefore in 
the costs, of roads may be made and by which 
given lengths of road may be made to afford access 
to a greater number of houses, which is yet ‘ar 
from being fully appreciated or understood. 

“The saving is the same, of course, whetlier 
these cul-de-sacs come opposite to one another or 
not. It holds good no matter what disposition oF 
arrangement of cul-de-sacs is adopted. . . - 





ot only the saving in capital costs which 
ide by causing given lengths of roads and 
and of other services, to suffice for a 
number of houses in the ways we have 
ing into and in many other ways, which 
not gone into, which are important. Of 
e also are the resulting savings in the 
; maintenance, upkeep and supervision. 
increase the number of houses for which 
eths of roads and services suffice, the 
maintaining, lighting, supervising, scav- 
and draining our roads will be less and we 


Honoring Disting 


OLN, NEBR., is one of the increasing 
nber of American cities so permeated with 
spirit of civic consciousness that it finds 
and suitable occasion for celebrating. 
larly, Lincoln celebrates such contributions 
nmon good as have “found approval in 
s of the people of the state,” and those 
“stimulate citizens everywhere to place 
ilues upon distinguished service.” 
most recent of such celebrations was one 
i), in the presence of a representative gath- 
people from all over Nebraska, a Dis- 


| Service Medal was conferred with im- 
e ceremony upon a citizen of that state “in 
n of his sterling worth as an individual 
recognition of a lifetime of constructive 
s pioneer, soldier, citizen, and statesman.” 
sion was described in The Kiwanis 
as the most outstanding community ser- 
in a year of outstanding community 

lt was the fifth annual event of its kind 
Lincoln Kiwanis Club has given as a 
imax to its year’s activities—an event 
s come to be recognized as of first impor- 
only in that city but throughout the 


1 upon whom the honor was conferred 
Thomas J. Majors, of Peru, Nebr. The 
took place in the presence of his fel- 
ers of the old days; comrades of the 
rmy of the Republic, and ladies of the 
rps; neighbors who live near Colonel 
the farmstead of his early pioneer days, 

; grown to a thousand acres and still his home. 
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shorten the ‘rounds’ of the rent collector, the po- 
liceman, the dustman, the postman, the milkman, 
the baker, the water cart, the doctor and the road 
surveyor. 

“Had not knowledge of the things we have been 
considering been brought to bear on the develop- 
ment of Clifton Lodge Estate, roads would have 
been built across it ; and purchasers of 
plots would have accepted these roads as unques- 
tioningly as the speculative builder has always ac- 


cepted such roads together with their unnecessary 
cost.” 


uished Service Citizens 
of City and State 


Representative Kiwanians and officials of Lincoln’s 
other civic organizations were there. The Gover- 
nor of the state, the Chancellor of the State Uni- 
versity, a former mayor and distinguished citizen, 
all appeared on the formal program, and there was 
state-wide representation of the press. 

This public celebration of the physical hardihood 
that pushed the frontiers of American life on west- 
ward, and of the dauntless spirit that animated 
the leader of the G. A. R., must have thrilled the 
youth of the city of Lincoln, just as the celebra- 
tion of Colonel Majors’ high qualities of citizen- 





LINCOLN KIWANIS CLUB’S DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 


ship and statesmanship may well have stirred the 
pulses of adults attending the ceremonies. But it 
is not the soldier and the statesman alone that Lin- 
coln celebrates. In past years, the Kiwanis Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal has been conferred in 
the field of art, of letters, and of finance. The 
first year, it went to a life-long patron of the 
State University and a prominent member of the 
Board of Regents. Next it was conferred upon 
a woman of rare talent and constructive leader- 
ship who has made brilliant contributions to the 
musical and cultural life of the city. A prominent 
merchant, distinguished for his community service, 
was honored one year; and last year, a pioneer 
builder of Nebraska railroads received the medal. 

This is a field of awards, certainly, as broad in 
scope as is that of the National Institute of Social 
Service in the presentation of its annual gold 
medals for outstanding community service. At its 
annual dinner in New York City, during May this 
year, this society conferred this honor upon an 
eminent symphony director, an equally eminent 
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minister, a newspaper publisher of world reputa- 
tion, and a pioneer in the field of the “new” theater. 
These men are, respectively: Dr. Walter Dam- 
roch, retired conductor of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra; the Reverend Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, pastor of the Park Avenue 
Baptist Church of New York; Adolph S. Ochs, 
publisher of the New York Times; and Pro- 
fessor George Pierce Baker, of Yale University, 
father of the famous “47 Workshop” theater course 
at Harvard. 

The Distinguished Service Medal, however, is 
not the only means Lincoln has of giving public 
recognition to private citizens. It was the local 
Chamber of Commerce* which, something over 
two years ago, first instituted in that city formal 
ceremonies of welcome for newly Americanized 
citizens. These new citizens were invited to a 
luncheon, and to participate with the business men 
of Lincoln, in a patriotic program where a soloist 
in the costume of Columbia sang the National 
Anthem, while Old Glory was slowly unfurled by 
a detail of Boy Scouts. Such ceremonies are de- 
signed as recognition of the potential contribution 
of Old World idealism and Old World culture a 
city is receiving in receiving new citizens, as well 
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as to symbolize what the city and the country give 
to these citizens. ' 


For the people representing all the different <9. 
cial and economic elements of a city to come to. 
gether once in a while to celebrate those preciog: 
intangible assets which belong to them all in com. 
mon is a good thing. And any community, larg 
or small, which emulates the example of Lincoly 
and of the cities where similar community ser. 
vice programs are being enacted, will find jt « 
and will discover that somehow the celebration oj 
those assets increases and multiplies them myster- 
ously. 


ey 


* See “Welcoming New Americans to Citizenship,” Ty, 
American City, January, 1925, p. 74. An article, “Mak 
ing Civic Service Fashionable,” By Dr. Edward A, Fit; 
patrick, in Tue American City, March, 1927, p, 324, 
contains an account of civic awards at Marquette Un; 
versity, Milwaukee, Wis. Since this article was published 
the 1927 “Civic Convocation” has been held, and the Uni. 
versity has conferred a certificate of distinctive civic seryic: 
upon Victor M, Stamm, chairman of the Milwaukee Coun: 
Community Fund drive. The citation praised Mr. Stamm 
for “his readiness to respond to every call to service :: 
the public interest, his general civic activity and his general 
interest in such projects as the Boy Scouts and the Com 
munity Drive.” 


First Rural Hospital in Commonwealth Fund’s New Program 


FIFTY-BED general hospital is now under 

construction in Farmville, Va., as the first 

project in the program of the Division of 
Rural Hospitals of the Commonwealth Fund, 1 
East 57th Street, New York. 

The plans for the Farmville institution, which is 
to be known as the Southside Community Hospital, 
were prepared by the New York architects, Henry 
C. Pelton and James Gamble Rogers, Associated. 
It is being built of red brick in the southern 
colonial style of architecture, and is of modern 
fireproof construction. The hospital has been 
planned to meet the community’s needs for general 
hospital care, including maternity and out-patient 
service, and will contain adequate X-ray and 
laboratory facilities for clinical service, with pro- 
vision for the separate care of colored patients. 
Space has also been reserved for nurse training 
and for staff meetings. The structure is so de- 
signed that, should conditions require it, the initial 


capacity of fifty beds may be doubled at a com 
paratively small cost. 

The object of the Commonwealth Fund in or- 
ganizing the Division of Rural Hospitals, as 
summed up in the Fund’s annual report for 1926 
is to stimulate the establishment of approved gen 
eral hospital facilities in rural districts, and t 
demonstrate the practicability of integrating the 
hospital in a comprehensive local health program 
involving the active cooperation of all forces at 
work in the community. The Division is prepared 
to cooperate with selected rural communities by 
contributing two-thirds of the capital cost involved 
in building a hospital, in addition to furnishing 
building plans and specifications, advising in the 
selection of equipment, and in the organization of 
the institution for operation. 

Provision is being made by the Commonwealth 
Fund for the construction of an average of tw 
such hospitals each year. 











Photograph from Mattie Edwards Hewitt, New York 











DRAWING OF SOUTHSIDE COMMUNITY HOSPITAL, FARMVILLE, VA. 
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Why Bother with Records at Sewage 


Plants? 
By John R. Downes 


supervising Engineer, Plainfield and Dunellen Sewage Disposal Works, Bound Brook, N. J. 


the rapidly developing industrial and resi- 

| dential area of north Jersey, there is no 
uch thing as standing still. Plants are be- 
outgrown daily. If there are no adequate 
rds, operators are brought to a realization 

the overgrowth by a notice from the State 
roard of Health to do something about the 
ituation. Then a designing or consulting en- 
cineer is called in and told to design a new 
lant. In the absence of accurate records, he 
has only general information and rule-of-thumb 
methods upon which to base his new design. 
his is one of the causes of the large number 
failures or partial failures in new plants 
designed. Another 
cause in the past has 


over, the per person contribution of organic 
waste is reasonably constant. Data from Russia 
and Germany purporting to indicate a varia- 
tion in this per capita distribution due to star- 
vation diet during the stress of war conditions, 
really confirm the general rule by showing how 
comparatively slight this variation is under 
such extremes of conditions. 

Various industrial wastes of an organic na- 
ture are being investigated in numerous places 


and by analysis and calculation, reduced to an 


equivalent per capita contribution. With such 
information at hand, the designer of the future 
will be able to determine accurately the pro- 

spective plant loads 





been that the consult- 


ant does not know 
what to do with the in- 
formation if he has it. 
This is not a criticism 
of the consultant, but 
a statement of the 
general lack of infor- 
mation on the subject 
of sewage disposal. 
Because of the ex- 
cellent work of the 
New Jersey Sewage 
Experiment Station, n 
fostered through the signed. 
efforts of the New 





Every Little Record Has a Meaning 
All Its Own 

Plant records should mean something 
more to the operator than mere collec- 
tions of figures, neat columns and squares. the actual flow of 
These records may be not only very use- 
ful, but interesting as well, if their pur- number and kind of 
pose is understood. The purpose of such 
records is to show to what degree of effi- 
ciency the plant is being operated, and 
the effectiveness of the plant in accom- 
plishing the purposes for which it was 
designed, to form a defense against 
criticism, and, last but not least, to estab- 
lish data upon which alterations, enlarge- 
ments or a superseding plant may be de- 


from a study of the 
number and kind of 
sewer connections. 

Of parallel impor- 
tance is a record of 


liquid sewage. The 


connections to the sys- 
tem will indicate the 
organic load on the 
plant or the amount of 
energy which will be 
required to purify the 
sewage. The record of 
the flow will indicate 








Jersey Sewage Works 

\ssociation, the consultant, from now on, 
‘annot get behind an alibi of general lack 
of information, The success of a plant will be 
squarely up to him, and pure laziness will be 
his only excuse for failure, provided the opera- 
tor of the old plant can produce an accurate 
record of operation over a period of years. 


( 


What Records Should Be Kept? 

One of the most valuable records is that of 
e number and kinds of connections to the 
sewer system. Such a record should be de- 
manded by state authorities for every sewer 
system, whether it has a disposal plant or not. 
| is necessary because the demand for a 
plant will inevitably develop in time. 
ihe importance of data on number and kind 

‘nnections lies in the fact that, the world 


th 


\ 


the size of pipes or 
flow channels neces- 
sary to carry the sewage at proper velocity, and 
also the dimensions of grit chambers, settling 
tanks, dosing siphons and oxidizing beds. 

Flow records should show not only gross 
daily flow, but also hourly fluctuations or at 
least daily maximum and minimum rates and 
the amount of variation due to extremes of dry 
weather or local flood conditions and the dura- 
tion of high flow after floods. These latter 
records the operator can make extremely in- 
teresting by connecting up the variations in 
flow with the habits of the community. For 
instance, in one town it develops that the com- 
munity bath night is Friday instead of the 
time-honored Saturday night. 

Meters should be installed where practicable 
in all sewer outfalls for determining the flow. 
Where meters are not available, weirs may be 
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used. Dosing devices or filling devices may be 
made to serve for measurement where other 
means are not at hand. Finally, if none of 
these conveniences are at hand, flow tests may 
be made between two manholes on a straight 
run of uniform size outfall line. In this case 
the depth of flow in the pipe line should also 
be recorded. 


Though I do not for a moment wish to be- 
little the value of laboratory data, I would 
rather have a reliable record of flow and num- 
ber of connections and character of connections 
to work on in designing a new plant than a 
complete record of analytical data with the 
flow and connection records missing. 


Laboratory Records 


The simplest and at the same time one of 
the most valuable laboratory tests is the deter- 
mination of putrescibility, or the methylene blue 
test. This determination is so simple that there 
is no excuse for neglecting to make and record 
it very frequently. The results of this test in- 
form the state board of health inspector or the 
consultant of the length of time during which 
the plant effluent may be left undiluted without 
causing a nuisance, and also of the quantity of 
stream water with which it must be diluted to 
prevent nuisance. A record of good tests of 
this kind is indispensable in defending damage 
action by persons farther downstream, for 
water pollution. The tests may be made very 
interesting to the operator by also keeping a 
record of the appearance of the growth on the 
outlet weirs or at the edges of the outflowing 
stream of sewage. It will be found that when 
the methylene blue color lasts for several days, 
the growths will be green, but that as soon as 
the blue samples go quickly, growths along the 
edge of the sewer outfall will be white. This is 
because the methylene blue requires oxygen to 
give it its color and because oxygen is required 
for the growth of the green organisms. It is 
interesting to try this and to observe how many 
hours or days the blue tests must give in order 
to produce a green growth at the outfall. 


A somewhat more complicated test, yet one 
which anyone who can learn to weigh carefully 
can make, is the next in importance, namely, 
the weight of suspended solids in the sewage 
at different stages of purification and in the 
sludge. With this is of course coupled the 
determination of volatile matter and ash in the 
solids. The latter test is just a matter of burn- 
ing off the volatile matter and reweighing the 
dish. In case the weighing of solids is entirely 
beyond the capacity of the laboratory equip- 
ment, the operator should not fail to make the 
very simple test for solids by volume in the 
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so-called cone glass or Imhoff glass test. There 
is considerable variation of opinion about even 
this simple test as to the time allowed for 
settling, before reading, and whether one should 
jar or disturb the cone before reading, to bring 
down the material collected along the sides. 
But if it is always done the same way and care- 
ful records are kept of the results, it is com- 
paratively easy for the future investigator to 
transpose the records into the terms with which 
he is familiar by making a few representative 
tests by the operator’s method and by his own. 

The one other really valuable laboratory test 
to be made is that of pH, hydrogen-ion con- 
centration. A practical and reliable method of 
making this test in sludges and sludge water is 
still to be developed. 


There is at present little to be said in favor 
of the determination of various forms of am- 
monia, which has consumed many laboratory 
hours in the past and the results of which fil! 
many volumes. In the light of modern infor- 
mation, it seems better to confine routine analy- 
sis to the determinations outlined above and to 
spend the rest of the operator’s time and energy 
on intimate and practical problems which no 
operator needs to have pointed out to him. 
They stare him in the face constantly. 


What Plant Records Really Show 


The Plainfield and Dunellen Joint Sewage 
Disposal Plant was designed as of 1916 with 
the idea that it would carry on to 1931, when 
the probable population would be 40,000. This 
estimate was based on records of growth from 
other comparable communities, and the figures 
appear to be as satisfactory as could be ex- 
pected. However, a shift of population to the 
suburban metropolitan district of which these 
communities are a part, upset all calculations, 
and the projected population was reached in 
1923 instead of 1931. 

A careful record of number of connections 
was available and has been repeatedly checked 
against other available population estimates. 
The flow of sewage as estimated in the basis 
of the design of the plant was 100 gallons per 
capita. This, too, seems reliable, as this rate 
has been maintained over a périod of a number 
of years. However, a water-supply fight and 
alleged shortage of water resulted in the instal- 
lation of meters in this district and, as the popu- 
lation increased, the per capita consumption 0! 
water or contribution to the sewer system de- 
creased from 100 gallons to 80 gallons pet 
capita. 

Without available records, it would indeed 
have been a mystery how the population could 
have increased from 34,000 in I919 to 47,000 
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6 without any increase in flow of sewage, 
chy, with no increase in flow, the plant 
not do as good work in 1926 as in 1919. 
aly. it would have been charged up to the 
tor. 
. the records available did not stop there. 
- of records on this sewage, previous to 
uilding of the present plant, showed about 
parts per million of suspended solids in 
raw sewage. This ratio of 150 parts per 
on held until 1922, when the divergence 
veen connected population and sewage flow 
.) to show. The following is the record of 
oulation, flow and suspended solids in parts 


ser million from 1920 to 1926, inclusive. 


‘.oulation is based on five persons per con- 


nection and checked by other information. 


No. of Flow Solids 
Connections Population M.G.D. P.P.M. Year 
6909....ee- 34,500 3.7* 161 1920 
198. cicadas 35,700 3.2 150 1921 
368....-.+ 36,800 3.3 147 1922 
7707 ..scees 38,500 3.3 188 1923 
ee 40,500 3.3 212 1924 
5464..<0ud 42,300 3.2 216 1925 
10, oscnna 45,550 3.2 218 1926 


+1920 flow high because of abnormal flow first six 
months. Industrial sewage of negligible character. 

For purposes of distributing costs, there is 
a connection report sheet used at the Plainfield 
and Dunellen Joint Sewage Disposal Works. 
It is tabulated monthly from the sewer permit 


records. 


In order to make the weight of suspended 
solids mean something more than a set of fig- 
ures, ranging from 147 to 218, it is well to 
study a typical record of settling-tank influent 
and effluent. 

In 1921, with a flow of 3.2 million gallons 
daily, there were 150 parts per million of sus- 
pended solids in the sewage entering and 59 
parts per million in the tank effiuent. This is 
a difference of 91 parts per million, which 
represents the solids retained in the settling 
tanks. The flow was 3.2 million gallons, weigh- 
ing &.34 pounds per gallon, or 26.7 million 
pounds. From each million pounds of sewage 
there was retained g1 of dry solids, or a total 


of 26.7 times 91, which gives 2,429 pounds of 
dry solids. 


In 1926, with the same flow of 3.2 million 


gallons daily, there were 218 parts per million 
solids in the sewage and 92 parts per million 
in the effluent. The difference is the quantity 
retained, equal to 126 parts per million. By the 


} 


above calculation, 26.7 times 126 gives 3,364 


pounds of dry solids. This is almost exactly 33 
per cent more material to handle, though the 
flow was the same. 

The solids as they have to be handled are 
not dry, but constitute about 5 per cent of the 
weight of the sludge which does have to be 
handled, the rest being water. Then the solids 
retained in I92I represented 48,580 pounds, 
while those in 1926 represented 64,080 pounds 
of sludge daily. The former represents a vol- 
ume of 770 cubic feet, while the latter repre- 
sents a volume of 1,017 cubic feet. 


Caleulation of Volume of Sludge 

An example of calculation of quantity of 
sludge is given below. Suppose exactly 100 
parts per million of solids are retained in a 
settling tank from each million gallons of sew- 
age. The operator knows whether he is handl- 
ing 500,000, 333,000 or 2,000,000 gallons daily, 
and from his records and from the analyses 
returned by the state health department, he 
will know whether he is retaining half a hun- 
dred parts, or three-quarters of a hundred parts, 
or may readily determine the quantity of green 
solids to be handled. It is very interesting to 
check this up by measuring the sludge in the 
tanks and on the beds. One million gallons of 
sewage, leaving 100 parts per million of solids 
in the settling tank, will yield in dry solids 8.34 
times 100, or 834 pounds, and in wet solids (95 
per cent moisture) twenty times this figure, or 
16,680 pounds, equal to 266 cubic feet, or 1,995 
gallons, or in round numbers 2,000 gallons. 

From such a calculation it is possible for any 
operator to determine the size of pumps needed 
to move the solids from the settling tanks, or, 
if there is trouble in getting the sludge digested, 
reference can be made to Dr. Rudolfs’ 2 per 
cent rule or the writer’s deposition and accumu- 
lation curve, Transactions, Am. Soc. C. E., 
page 921, August, 1924.* The operator may 
find that he has not sufficient sludge digestion 
capacity. If the deficiency is not too great, he 
may turn to the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion data and, with a knowledge of the quantity 
of suspended solids and the percentage of these 
that are volatile or organic, he may determine 
the proper quantity of lime to be added to tide 
him over the difficulty. 





* Autnor’s Note.—In the Transactions of the Society 
the word “deposition” was copied ‘‘disposition” and 
“days” was substituted for “deposition units,” in prepar- 
ing the chart for print, so that the chart as there lettered 
is rather meaningless without these corrections. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the New 
Jersey Sewage Works Association. 
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The Maintenance of Unimproved Streets 
in Cities 
Abstract of Discussion at the Seventh Annual Conference, International Association 
of Street Sanitation Officials 


By George H. Sandenburgh 
City Engineer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

There are two problems involved in laying 
dust on unimproved city streets. The first 
is to keep dust from flying, and the second is 
to keep the surface of the streets smooth, that 
is, smooth enough for comfortable riding. 
There are two materials used for dust laying— 
oil and calcium chloride. Both have been used 
with varying success. 

There are many different kinds of oil used, 
but it is sufficient to consider two kinds,. light 
and heavy, or they may be classed as hot and 
cold application oils. In order to get the best 
results, a heavy oil should be used, one that 
will form a mat or act as a binder to hold the 
road surface down. If a light oil is used that 
does not form a mat, dust will rise and will be 
more of a nuisance than if no oil had been ap- 
plied. Although it is not so apparent to the 
eye, and one does not see so much dust, it is 
there just the same, and an oily dust is worse 
than plain dust. 

Light Oil 

Dirt and gravel street surfaces are bound to 
rut under traffic, and the only way to keep them 
in condition is by the use of graders and drags. 
If graders are used on a street treated with 
light oil, the effect of the oil is soon lost. We 
will therefore eliminate light oil as an eco- 
nomical material for dust laying on unimproved 
streets. 

Heavy Oil 

If a heavy oil is to be used, especial atten- 
tion must be paid to putting the street surface 
in a good, smooth condition before the oil is 
applied. The surface of the street should be 
graded smooth and all dust pockets removed 
before oil is applied. I have sprinkled a street 
before oiling and I believe that is better than 
to have a street too dry. The point I want to 
bring out is that there should be no thickness 
or layer of dust on the surface when the oil is 
applied. If there is, holes will soon develop 
and the street become almost impassable. 

If a street is properly built with 6 to 8 inches 
of gravel and is curbed and guttered, a heavy 
oil will make it dustless. This gravel should be 
80 to 85 per cent pebbles and be graded uni- 


formly from that passing a %-inch screen to 
that retained on an 8mesh sieve. With this 
form of material, a good, smooth, hard service 
can be obtained on which a heavy oil will give 
good results. 

When we do this, however, we are getting 
away from an unimproved street and into the 
improved class. My experience has been that 
it is practically impossible to keep an unim- 
proved street in good condition after it has 
been treated with a heavy oil. After the oil is 
applied, it is impossible to use graders or drags, 
and the only method of repair is to fill the holes 
that develop with a mixture of earth and oil, 
This is all hand work and is not economical, 
so we will eliminate heavy oil as an economical 
dust layer on unimproved roads. 


Caleium Chloride 

Three or, at the most, four applications of 
calcium chloride will keep the average unim- 
proved street dustless during the dust season 
in Michigan. In my opinion, the great advan- 
tage in using calcium chloride is that the street 
can be maintained with graders and drags and 
kept in a good, smooth condition throughout the 
dust season. I would recommend 1% to 2 
pounds per square yard for the first applica- 
tion and % to % of a pound for the succeed- 
ing applications. 

The first application should be made as soon 
as the dust begins to fly in the spring, and suc- 
ceeding applications should be made as needed. 
The last application is usually made in August. 
It must be remembered that the rainfall gov- 
erns to a certain extent the number of applica- 
tions of chloride and the time of application 
Cloudy, humid weather is the best time to apply 
chloride. It then absorbs moisture from the 
air very rapidly and this moisture has a chance 
to penetrate into the surface of the street. 

The flake calcium chloride should be used. 
It is now obtainable in 100-pound moisture 
proof bags. We have kept it over winter with- 
out having it cake. For spreading, we use lime 
spreaders and take the wheels off and attach 
the spreader to the rear of a 3-ton truck. The 
bags can then be emptied directly into the 
spreader from the truck. By using the flake 
chloride, an agitator in the spreader is not 
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cary. The size of the openings in the 
er can be regulated so that the required 
unt of chloride will be applied per square 


Financing 
he cost of applying the chloride to the 
ect is about $1.25 per ton. This includes 
ling and truck service. The money for 
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tematic manner, considerable time saved, and 
the job finished. 

The point may be raised that it is not fair 
to tax property on a paved street for laying 
dust on an unimproved street. But the prop- 
erty on an unimproved street has in most cases 
helped to pay for paving the improved streets 
and in all cases helps to pay the cost of keep- 














SURFACE-TREATED STREETS IN BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Upper left, Chestnut Street, between Riverside Drive and Bennett Avenue, a dirt street treated with Socony 

liquid asphalt No. 4 and No. 6, covered with No. 1 stone. Upper right, Crestmont Road between Grand Boule- 

vard and Main Street, a dirt street treated with Socony liquid asphalt No. 4 with no cover. Lower left, Laurel 

Avenue between Schubert and Main Streets, a dirt street treated with Socony liquid asphalt No. 4 and Socony 

surfacing asphalt covered with No. 1 stone. Lower right, Seminary Avenue between Beethoven and Laurel 

Avenues, near Recreation Park; dirt street, treated with Socony liquid asphalt No. 4 and Socony surfacing 
asphalt covered with No. 1 stone 





lust laying should be raised by general tax. A ing the paved street clean, so I believe it is 


petition method where the property owners col- 
lect the money is not good. The petitions strag- 
gle in all summer and applications of chloride 
be made to advantage. The petition 
system keeps you running from one part of 
t to the other and you just get your spread- 
ing crew working nicely when you have to stop 
| wait for some more money to be paid in. 
the expense of making the distribution 

r the property owners is half as much as 

of application. When the money 


st is 
'y general tax and all streets are treated, 
ide spreading can be done in a sys- 


fair to raise money for dust laying by general 
tax. 
Permanent Improvement Preferred 

I do not believe that any method of dust lay- 
ing is really economical. The money spent for 
dust laying might better be spent for pavement. 
The cost of dust laying would pay the inter- 
est on paving bonds and enough would be left 
to retire the bonds. For example, we spent 
$21,975.76 for dust laying in Ann Arbor dur- 
ing the last season. This was all raised by 
general tax. Let us use $22,000 for easy fig- 
uring. 
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Capitalize $22,000 at 5 per cent, which gives _ 


$440,000. As the city at large pays about one- 
third the cost of paving, we can afford to spend 
three times $440,000, or $1,320,000, per year 
for building new pavements, and what we now 
pay for dust laying would pay the interest 
charges on the pavement bonds. Or, we could 
spend $450,000 per year for pavements, and 
what we pay for laying dust would pay the 
interest charges and retire the city’s share of 
the bonds. In a few years we would have all 
our streets paved. Therefore, I claim that the 
most economical way to lay the dust on un- 
improved city streets is to pave them. 


By Cornelius M. Cary 
Superintendent of Streets, Binghamton, 


The city of Binghamton for a period of 
twelve years has been combating the dust nui- 
sance by the use of oil, as well as a small 
amount of calcium chloride. The general pro- 
cedure is by petition presented to the Council 
by property owners or residents on the streets 
to be oiled. When all owners or residents on 
the street to be oiled have their petitions pre- 
pared, which must be in the hands of the Coun- 
cil by February 15, then this work is covered 
by blanket ordinance and a public hearing is 
called to allow the opponents to be heard. This 
matter is put through the Council and signed 
by the Mayor by March 1, allowing us to con- 
tract for the oil during the winter season at 
prices somewhat lower than the rate in the 
spring. 


Preparation of Roads for Oiling 


The first work in the spring in preparation 
for oiling is to work all earth gutters with 
blade graders and remove all filth, leaves, etc., 
that have accumulated during the winter sea- 
son. In that way we prevent dead material 
from being worked back into the road surface 
and it provides drainage to catch-basins. 

Following this, the street gang starts scarify- 
ing all streets that show bad spots and disin- 
tegration. They scarify only the crown and 
quarters, never going into the gutters unless 
conditions warrant. This work is followed by 
the graders bringing the street to crown and 
shaping to provide suitable drainage, then roll- 
ing with 12-ton rollers. 

In the application of oil, I have gone against 
the general rule by having the oil heated to 
about 150 degrees. We use Standard No. 4, 
containing 40 to 45 per cent asphalt. The oil 
is applied to the crown and quarters in quanti- 
ties of about %-gallon to the square yard and 
to within 18 inches of the gutter line. We turn 
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traffic on the street immediately, allowing the 
oil to be pounded in, and traffic also will carry 
any excess to the gutter. We have found that 
a good oil mat is formed, and when we get a 
good mat on any street where any amount of 
traffic is carried, we cover this street in about 
three weeks time with Standard No. 6, which 
is a heavy oil containing about 60 per cent 
asphalt. This is applied quite hot and covered 
with about 30 pounds of No. 1 stone. In this 
manner, we are putting in about five miles of 
street per year, which will need no attention 
for a period of at least two or three years. 
During the last season we scarified, reshaped, 
rolled and oiled 53 miles of streets. The street 
averages 30 feet from gutter to gutter. This 
work was completed in a period of 30 working 
days. : 
The only oiled streets that have given 
trouble with rutting during the last year were 
those that in the past had had gutter materia! 
worked into the traffic sections. The dead 
material formed ruts and potholes and it re- 
quired considerable time to eliminate this con- 
dition. 
Property owners are assessed 7 cents per 
lineal foot for the work and application of oil. 
We employ two girls in the Oiling Division 
whose work is to make out bills and forward 
them within 24 hours after the street is oiled, 
The average resident pays for his street oiling 
within a week after the work is done. 
Under certain conditions, I have also found 
it to my advantage to use what is known as 
“New York State cutback.” This is a heavy 
oil containing about 80 to 85 per cent asphalt. 
It is applied hot on a mat of No. 4 oil and 
blotted with No. 1 stone. It makes an excel- 
lent street, as the distillate evaporates within 
24 hours, and it appeals to the residents, as 
there is considerably less tracking than when 
the No. 6 oil is used. On streets where we 
use the heavier oil, we generally increase the 
assessment to cover the additional cost of the 
oil, stone, and labor for spreading the stone. 


Calcium Chloride 

We have been petitioned .to use calcium 
chloride and it is generally applied between 
three-quarters and one pound to the square yard 
on the first application and an equal amount 
in a period of four to five weeks afterward 
The maintenance of these streets after the orig- 
inal working is an item. We find that it is 
necessary to get about 13 cents per lineal foot 
to cover this type of dust layer. Petitions for 
this material are becoming less each year; we 
had petitions on only two short streets last 


year and I do not expect any more the coming 
season. 
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MODEL OF DENVER’S PROPOSED CIVIC CENTER 
I 000,000 City and County Building, Greek Renaissance in its architecture, is to occupy a full block, 400 x 


T ¢ 


et, in the magnificent 32-acre Civic Center. 


The State Capitol, not shown in the model, stands at the 


other end of the mall 


A New City-County Building Evolved 
Through Cooperative Effort 


ounty Building, for which plans have 
completed, will place Denver archi- 
lly in the front ranks of American 
seems a conservative statement to 
perhaps no city and county building 
erected has received more careful, de- 
nsideration, or has been the object of 
laboration on the part of specialists in 
community. A few excerpts from a 
id by Jay T. Williams, Chief In- 
the Building Division of Denver, 
he recent Building Officials Confer- 
Chicago, will give some idea of the 
this collaboration: 


| been said that the new $5,000,000 City 


| of placing the contract for the archi- 
nd engineering services in one office, the 
the city belonging to the American 
\rchitects associated themselves to 
\llied Architects Association of Denver. 
nds were placed the preliminary studies, 
\ssociation, composed of thirty-nine lead- 
tects, started their first step in the gen- 
following the logical development from 
ly, and, picking from thirty-odd tenta- 
s, have developed the present design 
een approved by the City Council and 
Stapleton. 
jor part of the design was instigated 
E. Mountjoy, Robert K. Fuller, and 
pson Koyl. The board of directors of 
n was given full authority to act, 
present time the City and County of 
the completed plans and specifications 
ficent and practical municipal building 


designed to be occupied by the entire administra- 
tive offices, as well as the Courts of Justice, and 
a War Memorial to be dedicated to veterans of all 
wars. Many special studies were required for this 
design.” 


Local cooperation started before the build- 
ing project was placed in the hands of the 
architects. It was the object of painstaking 
research and investigation on the part of the 
Building Division, which in Denver has an 
exceptional organization and exceptional pow- 
ers, and which in some cases plans and con- 
structs public buildings in addition to its duties 
in criticizing, wrecking, 
general superintendency. 


reconstructing and 


“One of the greatest services rendered the city 
has been its preliminary studies for the new City 
Hall and Court House. The original study for 
this building started three years ago by an inspec- 
tion tour through East and West for gathering 
data and information relative to the practicability 
of design with relation to municipal government 
and its needs. We found valuable sugges- 
tions as to location of various departments with 
reference to public visitations to municipal offices, 
the question of municipal courtrooms and _ their 
location, from the standpoint of ease of access. 
This in many cities has been overlooked, and con- 
sequently during the early periods of the day, the 
entire building and elevators are crowded, taking 
care of court cases. With the reaction received 
from our visitations, we started a thorough in- 
vestigation of our municipal needs in the way of 
services, accommodations of departments, location 
of each with relation to other departments con- 
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tiguous in character, and many other important 
phases. . . . Responsibility was given to a 
great number of division employees. In fact, dur- 
ing the first year of the tabulation of data practi- 
cally all of the men were given the opportunity 
to study other departments with reference to their 
individual problems.” 


The City and County Building was con- 
ceived as a unit in Denver’s magnificent civic 
center, which is a product of twenty years of 
consistent growth, and has been watched with 
interest by other cities far and wide. 


“The additional property was acquired four 
years ago, and an extension to the civic center 
was effected to accommodate the new building 
The present development will contribute to an 
architectural beauty that no other city can boast 
The predominating building will be the State 
House, built in the center with a full block 400 
feet long and 270 feet wide, and an open mall lead- 
ing towards the west and flanked on each side by 
memorials such as the open-air Greek: Theater 
the present Public Library, and the proposed C ity 
and County Building, which will also be built in 
the center of a block of the same dimensions as 
the block upon which the Capitol is situated.” 


Published Schedule of Pick-ups Helps 
Garbage Collection 


By Frank H. Williams 


HERE is never any question in the minds 
a of residents of Santa Ana, Calif., as to 

just when garbage will be collected, be- 
cause the street department of the city, which 
has charge of the garbage collection, makes a 
practice of publishing, every now and then, 
the schedule showing just when collections will 
be made. 

Household and business accumulations are 
grouped into three classes in this city—garbage, 
cans, and trash. 

The schedule of collections for these three 
classes is as follows: 


Garbage 

Monday and Thursday—All streets south of 
First and east of Main. 

Tuesday and Friday—All streets north of First 
Street. 

Wednesday and Saturday—All streets south of 
First and west of Main. 
Cans 

Tuesday—All streets south of First and east of 


Main. 
Thursday—All streets north of First Street. 
Saturday—All streets south of First and west 
of Main. 
Trash 
Monday—All streets south of First and east 


of Main. ; 
Wednesday—All streets north of First Street. 
Saturday—All streets south of First and west 


of Main. 


Of course this schedule is real news for 
the local papers and so they willingly publish 
it, and, of course, many of the folks cut the 
schedule out and keep it for reference and in 
this way know just how to handle garbage, 
cans, etc. 

The street department in this city insists 
that householders and business men shall group 
their accumulations into three classes. Paper 
and other combustible trash are segregated 


from bottles, tin cans and junk, while garbage 
must be free of everything except refuse from 
the kitchen. 

Paper, trash and garbage collections in this 
city cost a considerable sum, as shown by the 
statistics for the last six-months period. 

During the last six months a total of 407 
tons of paper was collected, at an average cost 
of $5.50 a ton. The average daily pick-up was 
two and a half loads. This collection was prin- 
cipally in the business district. 

Trash and junk collections from the resi- 
dential districts average two and a half loads 
a day, the total being 321 tons picked up, at a 
cost of $4.15 a ton. 

The largest daily pick-up was on cans. The 
average was four loads a day, the total for the 
six months being 428 tons, and the average 
cost $3.78 per ton. 

The garbage pick-up averaged 6.4 tons a 
day, for which the cost was $4.72 a ton. The 
city, however, sells the garbage at $1.25 a ton, 
leaving a net pick-up cost of $3.48 a ton. 

The average daily pick-ups in the business 
district for garbage were 245, and for the city 
1,043, with an average of 3,404 for the entire 
city on garbage, trash and cans. 

An extension of the pick-tip service has re- 
cently been made by the street department to 
include tree trimmings. This will be some- 
thing of a special service, as householders hav- 
ing trash in excess of a cubic yard are re- 
quired to notify the street department that this 
is the case. The pick-up is then made within 
twenty-four hours. Trash accumulations in 
excess of a cubic yard are passed up by the 
regular trucks, as the truck capacities are one 
cubic yard each. It is necessary to handle tree 
trimmings in this special way in order to main- 
tain the regular schedule of collections. 
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MODEL BACK-YARD ROSE GARDEN IN THE MISSOURI BOTANICAL GARDENS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rose Gardens in City Parks 


By Frank Dorrance Hopley 


UNICIPAL rose gardens have been in 
M vogue for many years in other coun- 
tries, but it was less than twenty-five 

vears ago that the first one was established in 
the United States. The city of Hartford, 
was the pioneer. In 1904 it was voted 
set apart a portion of Elizabeth Park in 
it city as a Municipal Rose Garden, and 
eodore Wirth was given the commission to 
lo the work. The rose garden, designed and 
mstructed by him at a cost of $2,682.96, con- 
sts of 54,500 square feet, or 1% acres of land. 


{ onn 


In addition to the Rose Gar 


city, to whom the Municipal Rose Garden was 
a thing beloved, in writing on the subject said: 


“What in my opinion is the effect and value of a 
Municipal Rose Garden to the people of the city? 

“It is valuable in several ways 

“It helps to make Hartford know: 
antly to many people outside of the city 
It attracts thousands of people from out of the 
state every year. On our ‘Rose Sundays’ probably 
ten per cent of the automobiles show license plates 
from other states than Connecticut, and there are 
a surprising number from distant states 

“As an advertisement and for promoting 
feeling throughout the city, I think that the 


very pleas- 
and state 


ror ud 


Re se 





den proper there is what 1: 
called the “Convention Garden,” 
which was started in 1918 dur- 
the convention of the Am- 
erican Rose Society, and nearby 
is the “Test Garden,” where un- 
named varieties are furnished 
by different growers to test their 
ilities. In these three gardens 
ire & different types of roses, 
th 445 varieties. So popular 
s the Municipal Rose Garden 
Hartford become, that over 
ne hundred thousand people 
it each year, during the 

son, 





he late G. A. Parker, veteran 
iperintendent of Parks of that 





MUNICIPAL ROSE GARDEN, ELIZABETH PARK, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Garden brings back a greater return in money 
to the city than is expended for its maintenance. 
It adds to the beauty and pleasure of many private 
homes; it has increased greatly the sale of roses 
by nurseries. 

“Much greater than all the other beneficial re- 
sults is the influence of the beauty of the roses 
upon the individual. The Rose Garden tends to- 
ward the healing of the spirits of the people, as 
well as being a source of strength, courage and of 
pleasure. No money estimates can be put upon its 
value to the people.” 

In 1907 Theodore Wirth left Hartford and 
went to Minneapolis, to construct a Municipal 
Rose Garden there. This was laid out in Lyn- 
dale Park, on the east shore of Lake Harriet, 
raised on a gentle slope and coming within 400 
feet of the shore. There Mr. Wirth repeated 
his former success. Nearly one hundred beds 
are in this garden, and in each is planted but 
one variety of rose. The entire garden is en- 
closed with trellis work, the panels of which 
are utilized for the climbing roses. 

While many cities in the United States had 
beds of roses in their parks, the idea of a mu- 
nicipal rose garden was slow in taking hold of 
the imagination, and slower of execution. 
Some of the larger cities were among the slow- 
est in this regard. 

In 1916 the Rose Garden in the New York 
Botanical Gardens was laid out. This covers 
a space of about 144 acres in extent, and is of 
a triangular shape. The length is about 350 
feet and the greatest width about 200 feet. In 
planning this Rose Garden something “differ- 
ent” was aimed at; that is, to provide a col- 
lection of roses of as many kinds as possible, 
so that rose lovers could come there and see 
for themselves many of the kinds offered for 
sale in the nurseries. There are beds contain- 
ing but one kind, sometimes as many as eighty 
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individuals, where the mass effect of coloring 
forms important emphasis; in other beds there 
are two to four kinds, while in others, there are 
a few individuals of many kinds. In this way 
various effects may be studied. i 


In Boston, the Municipal Rose Garden jn 
Franklin Park was not begun until 1924. It is 
planned to have this garden include one of the 
finest rose collections in the country. 

A dozen or more cities now have municipal 
rose gardens. In Washington, D. C., the Rose 
Gardens are popular with the people who live 
there and the many visiters to the capital. In 
Humboldt Park, Chicago, there is a Rose Gar- 
den with 7,000 plants. In Syracuse, in 1925, a 
Municipal Rose Garden was opened and named 
after the Rev. E. H. Mills, a Methodist pre- 
siding elder, who has been active in organizing 
a series of rose societies in New York State, 
and has also served as President of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society. 

St. Louis has a model Back-Yard Rose Gar- 
den in the Missouri Botanical Gardens. This 
society sends out bulletins throughout the coun- 
try dealing with the care and treatment of 
roses. Several eastern cities have lately 
started municipal rose gardens in their parks. 
Portland, Ore., has come to be known as the 
“Rose City.” There, for mile after mile, the 
streets are bordered with double rows of roses, 
and on a certain road leading out of the city 
of Los Angeles, for twenty miles, both sides 
are lined with roses. 

The American Rose Society, which now 
numbers over 5,000 members, has done much 
to make the rose popular among the people of 
this country. It has aided in many ways in 
the construction of municipal rose gardens, and 
still carries on the work with unabated vigor. 


Employment Methods in Government and Private Industry Compared 


N an address before the National Civil Service 
Reform League and the New York Civil Service 
Reform Association at their recent joint annual 

meeting in New York, Thomas W. Swan, retiring 
President of the League, spoke at some length of a 
study made by the League, of the methods in use in 
more than a hundred corporations in respect to 
methods of testing, appointing, promoting, and re- 
moving their employees. The study was promnted 
by the frequent inquiry as to “why the Government 
doesn’t adopt business methods” in the administra- 
tion of its departments and the handling of its em- 
plovees; and it brought out certain contrasts and 
various striking similarities between private and 
public business methods. After remarking that the 
old rule as to personnel management in industry 
was “hiring and firing” by the foreman, but that 
competition and the war labor shortage had given 
great impetus to replacing the old method, with its 
heavy turnover, by specialized personnel methods 
and departments, and outlining the results of inter- 


rogations of 132 corporations by the League’s staff, 
he went on to say: 

“Thus the report of the League’s industrial sur- 
vey shows that the commercial world, through an 
entirely different approach, is reaching the same 
conclusions as were reached by the civil service re- 
formers through their effort to do away with pa- 
tronage spoils, namely: that the greatest economy 
and production is achieved when appointments and 
removals are made solely on the basis of fitness 
and merit; that fitness and merit are demonstrable 
and measurable qualities; that the proper conduct 
of personnel work requires experts or specialists 
and cannot wisely be entrusted to executives and 
denartment heads as part of their routine duties. 

“To those who ask, ‘Why doesn’t the Govern- 
ment adopt the business methods of successful cor- 
porations?’ we may answer, ‘It does; in fact, it 
has shown the way to private business so far as 
it has applied the civil service law to its em- 
ployees.’” 
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Municipal Ownership Proves a Success 
in Morristown, Tennessee 


Combined Water and Light Plant Provides Reliable Service with Low Rates 
and Surplus 


1IRTY-TWO years ago Morristown 
T voted $40,000 in bonds to build a munic- 
ipal water plant. Two years later the 
urchased from the General Electric Com- 

ny, for $3,000, the electric light plant then 
peration. Today, as a result of this initial 

in municipal ownership, Morristown owns 

| operates a power and water plant with a 
mercial value in excess of one million dol- 


he first water plant was housed in a small 
building inside the city, which is now used 
substation. The equipment consisted of 
small boilers, two steam pumps, approxi- 


city, at a cost of $5,000. This spring has a 
daily flow averaging 1,000,000 gallons. Here 
were built two reservoirs with a capacity of 
3,000,000 gallons, a pumping-station with a 2,- 
000,000-gallon daily capacity, a filter plant with 
two mechanical sand filters of 1,000,000-gallon 
capacity per 24 hours. 

During this year a bond issue of $25,000 was 
floated and in 1921 an issue of $15,000 for ad- 
ditional equipment and plant extension. In 
addition to these three bond issues, totaling 
$80,000, about $30,000 of funds derived from 
the sale of city improvement bonds has been 
spent for water extension from time to time 
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MORRISTOWN’S FIRST WATER PLANT, NOW USED AS AN EMERGENCY STATION AND SUBSTATION 


ly six miles of pipe lines, one reservoir of 
0-gallon capacity, and about thirty-five 
ints. 
three years after its purchase the light 
was operated independently of the water 
but in 1900 the two plants were con- 
ted and the old equipment of the light 
was sold to the Knoxville Electric Com- 
for $1,000 and was installed at Tate 
s. New apparatus was purchased from 
neral Electric Company, of Schenectady, 
and was paid for from plant earnings. 
the growth of the city demanded addi- 
water-supply, in 1909 Havely Springs 
rchased, located one mile north of the 


as new paving districts have been established, 
making the total investment of the taxpayers 
in the plant $110,000 in 1923. To this were 
added the earnings of the plant, which were 
annually invested in equipment, so that the 
actual book value of the plant at this time was 
$317,432.68, and the franchise could readily 
have been sold for $500,000. 

At this stage in the history of Morristown’s 
water and light plant the fact that Morris- 
town was steadily increasing in population and 
industries began to make itself evident. Every 
year the city was threatened with water short- 
age during the late summer, and most drastic 
means of water conservation were resorted to. 
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INTERIOR OF THE MUNICIPAL POWER-PLANT AT MORRISTOWN, 
TENN., SHOWING FIRST UNIT INSTALLED 


The power plant was taxed to its capacity to 
carry the industrial load necessary, and Mor- 
ristown intended to grow. 
After months of careful 
the problem of whether Morristown should con- 
tinue in municipal ownership and build a new 
power and water plant, or sell the franchise 


deliberation over 


to a power company and buy its power and 
build a water plant, the project to build a new 
power and water plant of 5,000-kilowatt capac- 
ity was launched. In May of 1924 an election 
was called for the issuance of $300,000 water 
and light bonds. The vote was not heavy, but 
the bonds carried by 371 to 31. 

An eleven-acre tract of ground, four miles 
north of the city on the Holston River, ad- 
joining the Knoxville & Bristol railroad right- 
of-way, was purchased. On this has been 
erected a brick, steel and concrete structure, 
80 x 100 feet, with concrete roof and ample 
floor a 5,000-kilowatt 
plant and unlimited room for additions to 
the building. 
Babcock and Wilcox boilers and two turbines, 
2,000-kilowatt capacity, is now in operation, 
and the second unit is being installed. 

The entire structure was built by force labor 
with James F. Mathes, who has served as Su- 
perintendent of the water and light plant of the 
city 


space to accommodate 


The first unit, consisting of two 


for twenty-four years, as engineer in 
The only unit of construction let to 
outside contract was the 150-foot stack, which 
was built by the Alphons Custodis Chimney 
Construction Company, of New York. The 
plans and specifications of the building were 
drafted by R. E. Smith, architect of the East 
Tennessee Woodworking Company, of Morris- 
town. 

Equipment was furnished by the following 
firms: General 


tady, N. Y., 


charge. 


Electric Company, Schenec- 


turbines, switchboards and all 


electrical equipment except the transformers ; 
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Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., transformers: 
Converse Bridge and Steel Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, steel; Alcoa 
Brick Company, Maryville, 
Tenn., brick; Holston Quarry 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn., 
stone; Barber Asphalt Company, 
St. Louis, roofing; Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corpora- 
tion, New York, pumps; Riley- 
Sanford Stoker Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass., stokers; Babcock 
& Wilcox, New York, boilers: 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe and 
Foundry Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., pipe; Crane & Company, 
Chicago, steam piping. The water intake js 
equipped with a traveling screen built by the 
Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis. A 20- 
ton crane installed in the plant was purchased 
from the Niles Crane Corporation, New York. 
An 18-inch water line three miles long was 
laid from the river plant to the filtration sta- 
tion at Havely Springs and an intake built. 
The city is still supplied with spring water, but 
the river water can be used at any time in 
case of drouth or emergency. The two sources 
of supply and the large storage capacity are 
especially advantageous, as the storage lake 
can be filled at intervals when the river water 
is in the best condition for filtering, instead of 
having to take a daily supply from the river 
regardless of turbid or freshet conditions. 
The Water and Light Department since its 
establishment has been under the control of a 
Water and Light Commission. That munic 
ipal ownership has been a financial success is 
shown in the annual reports from this depart 
ment, and the steady increase which has always 
resulted is shown in the following compara- 
tive statements. On December 31, 1900, for 
the first year of its operation as a consolidated 
plant, the Water and Light Commissioners re 
ported their operating expense as $4,438.81 and 
their receipts as $4,813.88, of a net profit of 
$375.07. Since that time the annual report has 
always shown an attractive surplus. For the 
year 1926 the summary report shows the fol- 
lowing figures: 


Total receipts water plant opera- 
tion 


WD. 4 dicneenn0 0 seseune pede ness $21,164.59 
Total operating expense......... 15,983.04 
Net gain over operation...... $5,18 
Total receipts light plant opera- 
GN ssechsenstacoantbadruaten $73,091.66 
Total operating expense......... 48,646.99 
Net gain over operation.............cee 24,444.67 
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‘his amount, $16,743.73 was expended on 

juipment, permanent extension of lines, 
onstruction of two attractive cottages at 

er plant, which are occupied by the resi- 
After interest on bonds and 
funds were provided for, and the 

wnent extensions set out above, the report 

4 balance at the beginning of the cur- 

) ; -ent vear of $6,441.97. In addition to the 
cash plant earnings, free service to the 

| . for public buildings, schools, street light- 
ind cleaning, white way in the business 
rict, and fire protection, amounted to $15,- 
oo, making a total credit to the plant earnings 

the year of $44,626.22. 


\ 


engineers. 


Morristown now has a municipal plant of 
hich the city may well be proud, and is in 
sition to contract for the requirements of 
industry. The output of the units of this 
nstruction already installed is in excess of 
present load, and additional equipment can 
installed at any time sufficient to take care 
any industrial program which the city may 

undertake. 
: rhe plant has always been a success from a 
h financial standpoint, but a stronger point in 
its favor is the exceptionally reliable and satis- 
’ which this department has 
iways rendered. The following letter quoted 
m the files of the Superintendent is evidence 


this fact: 


tory service 


Charlotte, N. C., July 20, 1925. 

ir. James F. Mathes, Superintendent, 

Morristown Water & Electric Light Plant, 

Morristown, Tenn, 

hank you very much for yours of July 18, in reply 
f the 15th in connection with additional power 
by us at Morristown, Tenn. 

Qn account of the reliability of your power at Morris 
we will, in all probability, serve a portion of our 
ntinuously from this power. It is our intention 

1c end of this line from Asheville to Hot Springs 

power from Morristown to Hot Springs, 
tion to the power we are feeding west at the pres 


“ 


Se your 


ee no need for additional contract if same is not 
by your company. The additional power we need 
ably double the consumption at Morristown. 


Yours truly, 


RB 


LAMB, 


gnal & Electrical Engineer, Southern Railway 
Company. 
he Morristown power-plant furnishes power 
ior the entire signal system of the Southern 


Kailway from Knoxville to Greenville, and on 


; 


e North Carolina division to Marshall, N. C. 
‘he present rate schedule is as follows: 


SCHEDULE NO. 1 


nation metered commercial and residence lighting, 
single-phase motor service: 
1 to 100 kw.-hr. @ 9c, 
100 to 250 kw.-hr. @ 8c. 
250 to 700 kw.-hr. @ 7c. 
700 to 1,000 kw.-hr. @ 6c. 
1,000 and over @ Sc. 
lighting charge, $1.00 per month. 
ibined light and small single-phase power ser- 
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vices current for lights and power will be 
juantity rate applied. 

On motors of 1 h.p 
per h.p. will be made. 


combined and 


or over a minimum chafge of $1.00 


SCHEDULE NO, 2 
Combination rate for 
and cooking, where the connected load in 
pliances is not less than 3,000 watts: 
9c. per kw.-hr. for next 40 kw.-hr. 
Se. per kw.-hr. for next 60 kw.-hr 
4c. per kw.-hr. for all in excess of 100 kw.-ht 
Minimum charge per month: $4.00. 
Lighting and 
9c. per kw.-hr. for first 50 kw.-hr 
Sc, per kw.-hr. for next 50 kw.-hr 
Minimum charge per month, $3.00. 


residence lighting, refrigeration 


cooking ap 


refrigeration: 


SCHEDULE NO, 3 
Power Rates A 3-Phase Service 


First 100 kw.-hr. @ % 
100 to 400 kw.-hr. @ 
400 to 1,000 kw.-hr. @ 


1,000 to 
3,000 to 


3,000 kw.-hr. @ 4 

5,000 kw.-hr. @ 
5,000 to 10,000 kw.-hr. @ 
10,000 to 15,000 kw.-hr. @ 
15,000 to 25,000 kw.-hr. @ 
All over 25,000 kw.-hr. @ 2 

Minimum charge per month, $1.00 per Kw. connected. 


ee charge on elevator $1.00 per Kw. connected 
oad, 
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SCHEDULE NO. 4 
Power Rate B 
Demand charge of $1.50 per Kw. plus en rgy charge of: 


First 500 kw.-hr. @ 

Next 2,000 kw.-hr. @ 2 
Next 2,500 kw.-hr. @ 2 
Next 5,000 kw.-hr. @ 1 
Next 30,000 kw.-hr. @ 1e. 
Excess of 40,000 kw.-hr. @ 1 


DETERMINATION OF DEMAND 
By demand meter or 60 per cent of conne ted load a 
minimum demand charge per month. he 
SCHEDULE NO. 5 
Water Rates 
First 
5,000 to 10,000 gallons per month, 
10,000 to 15,000 gallons per month, 
15,000 to 50,000 gallons per month, 
50,000 to 100,000 gallons per month, 
Manufacturing plants, 100,000 gallons pet 
Manufacturing plants, over 100,000 
(a 10e. 
Special concessions will be offered to new 
plants carrying a heavy load. 


5,000 gallons per month, @ 30c 
t 
1 
? 
1 


month, @ 124 


ms per month, 


] 
le 


ga 


industries and 





INTERIOR OF BOILER-ROOM AT MORRISTOWN 
MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC PLANT 





Methods of Strengthening Paving 





Foundations 


By Frederic W. Lyon 
Chief Engineer, Department of Public Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE primary factor in construction of any 
Hie structure subject to impact, vibration or 
heavy loading is a thorough, painstaking 
and, if necessary, expensive preparation of the 
subgrade or sustaining soil. In briefly discuss- 
ing the problem I will cover the following 
points which I believe pertinent to proper prac- 
tice in the construction of street foundations: 
1. Preparation of foundation 
2. Study of traffic which may logically 
be anticipated 
3. Section of base and the obtaining of 
maximum resistance to prospective 
loadings 
4. Financing of abnormal expenditures 
for street improvements 


Preparation of Foundation 

A roadway or street constructed on a 100 
per cent theoretically unyielding base would be 
ideal even with a base having a cross-section 
much thinner then now found to be normally 
necessary. 

Unfortunately, we are most frequently un- 
able to obtain even the approach of a theoretic- 
ally perfect subbase, and in view of this it has 
been our policy to pay most particular attention 
to the preparation of subsoil where streets are 
to be laid, first as to drainage, second as to com- 
pacting, and, in case of failure to obtain proper 
compacting, the introduction of stone or gravel 
or other impervious aggregate in such measure 
as to insure as nearly solid a subbase as is 
possible of attainment. It is my opinion that 
any economy practiced in the preparation of 
base is false and that the question of financial 
expenditure should never be considered in this 
connection. 


Study of Future Traffic 

The study of traffic which may logically be 
anticipated and upon which to a certain extent 
the cross-section of the base is predicated is 
one that of course hinges upon the general 
knowledge of the designing engineer concerning 
the locality and the amount of traffic present and 
prospective, both as to number of vehicles and 
as to tonnage carried. The future availability 
of the thoroughfare for extensive maintenance 
repairs must also be considered. It would be 
inadvisable to lay down a light base on a street 
in a busy section of the city which was at the 





time lightly loaded, but which might easily 
become part of a through highway. Many city 
engineers have been subjected to criticism by 
business interests on streets which had been. 
as they thought, economically improved and 
then, in a comparatively short time, had to be 
reimproved because of the failure of the orig- 
inal base, causing inconvenience and loss of 
business to the abutting owners. 

There is some divergence of opinion among 
engineers as to the respective damaging in- 
fluences of extremely heavy loading, as com- 
pared to a great volume of lighter traffic. I am 
not prepared at this time to offer a definite 
statement as to which is the more detrimental, 
but, from personal observation, I know that 
when a street pavement begins to ravel, the im- 
pact of comparatively light traffic has a ten- 
dency to rapidly increase the size of the fail- 
ure and builds up expensive maintenance re 


pairs and an obstruction to the free passage of 
traffic. 


Section of Base 


The next point to consider is the laying of 
a base, whether surfaced or unsurfaced, which 
will provide the maximum resistance to loading 
First, it is, of course, necessary to obtain as 
nearly perfect materials for concrete as 
possible. In Pittsburgh we have instituted a 
system of rigid inspection of sand and grave! 
used on city work. A colorimetric test of sand 
is made at the floats as soon as the barges are 
delivered. These tests of sand have resulted in 
much better concrete. 

We have not yet been able to test gravel as 
thoroughly as might be desired. We do, how- 
ever, carefully inspect it as to gradation and 
as to the presence of foreign matter and flats 
The producers of both sand and-gravel on th: 
Allegheny, Monongahela and Ohio Rivers are 
cooperating with us in obtaining the cleanest 
possible grade of sand and a gravel as perfect 
in respect to cleanness and gradation as the 
localities will permit. Practically all the pro 
ducers have recently installed modern and 
expensive river equipment and are really tur- 
nishing very high-grade material. 

Because of the economic factor in Pitts 
burgh, we use but little crushed stone for pave 
ment foundations. In fact, the only instance 
in recent years is Mount Washington Boule 
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now under construction, which is a re- 
| concrete highway. 
ng obtained the best and the most eco- 
aggregates for concrete base, the re- 
points are the determinaion of the 
ss of the section, whether it is to be 
rced or plain, and the methods of mix- 
nd laying. 
ceneral, except on those streets or high- 
where it is positively known that no pay- 
vill have to be made, we advocate the 
plain concrete. There is scarcely a 
treet that will not at some time or other 
jected to pay-cuts or the installation of, 
pair to, public utilities such as gas, water, 
_ telephone conduits, etc. The patching 
ese pay-cuts has always been a sore point. 
a street is surfaced with asphalt or 
block on a concrete base, we have re- 
itated the base, by means of an overlap- 


ng section in a horizontal plane and an in- 


ed thickness in the vertical plane, after- 
covering this enlarged base with 
ime type of surfacing as was removed. 
recently, we have been by no means 


ised that even these patches were sat- 


ry, and would not encourage or advo- 
the use of unsurfaced concrete streets. 
a recent visit to Chicago, and from in- 
ition derived from other sources, how- 


‘+r, | am of the opinion that plain concrete 
et paving is entirely feasible and eco- 


} 


cal. Nevertheless, it is not believed that 
forced concrete street paving is suitable for 


ty 


streets because of the fact that the sec- 
s designed for ultimate integrity on the 
rcement and any pay-cuts disrupting this 


forcement, of course, ruin the theoretical 


bility of the pavement. Observations made 


( 


ast five years lead me to believe that the 
s now arrived for the revision of speci- 


fications to include the water-cement ratio, 
leaving out quantities of aggregate; in fact, 
disregarding aggregate, except as to its 
physical characteristics, which, of course, in- 
clude both size and gradation. In Pittsburgh 
the thickness of base ranges at present from 8 
inches to 10 inches, using a 1:2:4 mix. 


Financing Abnormal Expenditures 


Legislative action is necessary to bring about 
reimbursement to the various municipalities of 
Pennsylvania, at least, for their disbursements 
in street bases which are necessitated for the 
general welfare rather than for specific munic- 
ipal requirements. In so far as Pittsburgh is 
concerned, and I believe that the same is true 
of most municipalities, at least of the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, all original street im- 
provements are assessed directly against the 
abutting property owners, and it scarcely ap- 
pears equitable to lay on a residential street 
a concrete base thicker than that which will 
be adequate to carry the traffic reasonably to 
be expected. We are, however, forced to lay 
a base of sufficient section to take care of the 
abnormal one per cent in order to have a last- 
ing highway for the remaining ninety-nine per 
cent. Construction to meet this one per cent 
heavy loading seems absurd, yet is necessary. 
Assuming that we embrace such an economic- 
ally unbalanced procedure as to construct all 
streets for the heaviest possible traffic, then 
ways and means must be devised very soon 
whereby maximum tonnage vehicles are taxed 
in proportion to the street expenditures they 
cause to municipalities, and a portion of the 
funds so derived is returned to the munici- 
palities involved. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—4From a paper presented before the 
Engineers Club of Philadelphia. 


City and County Build Tunnel to 
Facilitate Traffic 


Work Started in May to Be Completed by Next March 


INSTRUCTION of a $350,000 tunnel 
nder Beaucatcher Mountain, in the city 
Asheville and the county of Bun- 
N. C., is mow under way as the re- 
in agreement of joint financing by the 

| the county. The tunnel itself will be 
n length, and 22 feet high, with a 30- 
lway between curbs. A sidewalk 4 
hes wide is provided on either side 
idway through the tunnel. The tun- 


nel will be paved with concrete and will be con- 
crete-lined. An adequate underdrainage sys- 
tem to prevent seepage and dampness is pro- 
vided. The entire length of the tunnel is to 
be floodlighted. The east tunnel approach will 
be on a 5% per cent grade, the west tunnel 
approach will be on a 3.9 per cent grade, and 
the tunnel proper will rise to the east on a 0.4 
per cent grade. 

Half the entire cost of the project, $350,000, 
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PERSPECTIVE OF BEAUCATCHER TUNNEL, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


including the western approach and the eastern high-level bridge linking Asheville on a level 
approach for a distance of 1,400 feet, will be with West Asheville. The Beaucatcher 


lun- 
borne by the city, and half by the county. The 


nel and its approaches will also form an im 
county will bear the full expense of relocating portant link in the new road talked of to 
the road from the end of the eastern approach parallel the present highway to Black Moun- 
to State Highway No. Io. tain. Its construction will throw much of the 

The tunnel and its approaches make a link heavy traffic off Biltmore Avenue, thus facili- 
in the general plan to provide eventually a 
straight cut from the east side of the city lhe design for the tunnel and its approaches 
across through West Asheville. The other im- were prepared by the Howerton Engineering 
portant links in this proposed chain of streets Company, of Asheville, which will also supe 
and highways are a proposed viaduct and a_ intend the construction. 


j 
| 


lating traffic movement greatly. 


“Dim Your Headlights” in Atlantic City 


}* 
| 
i 











Bright headlights are not needed on Absecon Boulevard, Atlantic City, nor are they wanted there. This fact is 
impressed upon automobilists by a sign erected by the city and signed by the Department of Public Safety, telling 
drivers to dim their lights. The length of road is illuminated by means of General Electric highway lighting units 








City Planning and Aerial Maps 


,APHIC aerial maps, made by the 
mosaic process of fitting together 

f vertical photographs which have 
to the proper scale, is finding in- 
city planning. Although the con- 
map will show the geographical 
muni ipality, the problem of estimat- 
a section, whether it be residential, 


Chesapeake Aircraft Co., Baltimore 


factory site, or both, becomes much simpler 

of the air map, which gives the data obt 

the line map and in addition much cultt 

formation not found on conventional maps 
In sections not completely mapped, this pré 

gives more cheaply a scalable map in much 

time than it is obtainable by ground surveys. Aside 

from the uses to which ordinary maps are put, the 


cess 


| 
ess 

















AIR MAP OF THE CITY OF SPARROWS POINT, MD. 


ge 73 of the Baltimore Air Map. It shows Sparrows Point, a city of about 12,000, 
riant of the Bethlehem Steel Company. A complete industrial community is here shown; 
the homes of the workmen and superintendents, the schools, stores, churches and theatres 


built around the 
the plant, 
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air map provides the distinct advantage that any 
section of it may be studied stereoscopically, by 
using two adjacent and overlapping prints from 
which the map was made and placing them under 
the stereoscope, whereby the relief may be studied. 
This feature is inherent with the air map only. 

In studying zoning problems and new street lay- 
outs, in estimating sewerage and water require- 
ments in newly developed sections, answers to ques- 
tions may be obtained in hours which require days 
by ground methods 
The city of Baltimore has recently received deliv- 
ery of five complete aerial maps, in atlas form, 01 
the city and a 3-mile strip of Baltimore County, 
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adjacent to the municipal limits. This sury: 
to a scale of 400 feet to 1 inch and covers a; 
mately 210 square miles, the map being de! 
in the form of pages 24 inches square, each 
conforming to the area covered by the topog: 
sheets of the Baltimore topographical survey 

This Baltimore survey entailed the makin, 
fifteen complete atlases and was performed by th 
Chesapeake Aircraft Company of that city. 
contract price was subscribed by a group composed 
of the city of Baltimore, Metropolitan Distric: 
Baltimore County, Baltimore & Ohio Railr 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Company, Real Fst 
Board, Baltimore Sun and others. 


New City Hall Beautiful Addition to Informal Civic Center 


N one side of Bayard Street in New Bruns- 

wick, N. J., are situated the Court House 

and other Middlesex County buildings. Di- 
rectly opposite them has recently been erected a 
new City Hall, handsomely designed both exter 
nally and internally. It is adapted from the Dutch 
Colonial style of architecture. The longer axis is 
parallel to the street, upon which faces a center 
doorway reached by a low, broad flight of steps, 
flanked by electric lanterns on simple pedestals. 
The main portion of the building is of two stories 


with basement and attic, with a gabled r 
keeping with the architectural type, and at 
end there is a two-story extension or wing, a 
ing to the capacity of the whole without destroy: 
its pleasing lines. An attractive Colonial cup 
or belfry surmounts the-roof. The building is 
red tapestry brick trimmed with stone. Three 
New Brunswick architects—Alexander Merc! 
W. H. Boylan and H. G. Bach—collaborated 
the design. 
The first floor has a spacious central foyer, f; 
the rear of which a broad stair 
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leads up to the second floor. At . 
end of this central hall are the Wate: 
Department offices, and at th 
those of the Tax Collector: 
Water Collector. Opening upo: 
hall are also the offices of the ( 
Clerk, Street Department, | 
Treasurer, and Comptroller an 
dustrial Secretary. To the leit 
the center is the telephone swit 
board and information desk. On t 
second floor is the Mayor’s rec: 
room, imposing but not too elab 
done in walnut paneling, with a t 
of gold in the ceiling and drop-c: 
ing. At the left-hand end of 
floor is the public meeting 
which is of a different but equal! 
handsome design, the walls bei: 
panels and pilasters in white, 
and the ceiling also having a 
cious amount of ornamental detail 
low relief. Carrying out 
Colonial idea, there are eleven hi 
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HALL, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., WITH 





MAYOR’S OFFICE AND COMMISSION’S MEETING 200M 
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gany benches for the public in at- 
the meetings of the City Commission, 
und a conference table in the front 
The second floor also holds the of- 
Mayor and the Commissioners of 
Revenue and Finance, and Parks 
Buildings, the City Attorney and the 
tment. On the ground or basement 
e offices of the City Engineer, City 
Plumbing Inspector, Building Inspector, 
artment, and Overseer of the Poor. 
tion with the nearby county buildings 
like surroundings, the City Hall forms 
informal civic center. 
| 27 New Brunswick celebrated Munici- 
Mayor John J. Morrison invited the 


of - 


ind gent-le-men! 

it up and hear all about the Barn- 
Bailhay, and Ringless Circus! Ken- 
is its regular stand and its winter quar- 
|. Most of the troupers are housed in 
f the grade schools daily between 
seasons for this circus is annually 
ind performed entirely by the children 
Lincoln Park playground. The first 
nce, in 1924, resulted from an inspiration 
to a young recreation director, Miss 


Ludwig, when she was hard- 
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mayors and governing bodies of the principal other 
New Jersey municipalities to a public inspection 
of the City Hall and various other civic improve- 
ments. A party of approximately a hundred per- 
sons resulted. After inspecting the new building 
they were driven in motor cars through the new 
Buccleuch Park, to the recently constructed Cen- 
tral Fire Headquarters with its modern and com 
plete equipment, then to the site of a municipal 
dock to be constructed on the Raritan River; to 
the municipal swimming pool completed last year ; 
to the filtration plant; and finally to the new dam 
which has created Farrington Lake, a reservoir of 
800,000,000 gallons capacity, forming an important 
addition to the city’s water-supply system, and a 
feature of much scenic beauty. 


The Big Show in Kenosha 


Every year, days preceding the “big 
show” are spent hammering together Wild Wes 
coaches and cages for the animals, and in ransack 
ing attics and basements for convertible cast-offs. 

Last year 2,000 youngsters took part. Nobody 
knows how many will take part this year, nor have 
the children announced what the main circus fea- 
tures will be, but since the first bud foretold vaca- 
tion time, Kenosha boys and girls have been busy 
thinking and planning “circus.” 


GRACE R. REMICK. 





e hot August day for a 
idea 
irst year, 500 children took 
\cross Kenosha’s streets came 
in astonishing collection of 
clowns, and others, signs 
vet paint, cages with roar- 
nd bears who ordinarily 
two legs apiece (and who 
jlained for weeks after- 
sore from. being 
ipon). Even the traditional 
was not lacking. A _ series 
arranged on a 
wagon with music coming 
ncealed phonograph pro- 
that! . Following the 
ere were performances in 
th an audience of parents 
nce. Everyone instantly 
an enthusiastic rooter for the 
t the least enthusiastic being Superinten- 
Schools G. A. Loomis. 
ircus has grown into a community-wide 
Substantial prizes are contributed by 
s men. Evening performances have to be 
| to take care of parent-audiences. Regu- 
$ promotion methods have been adopted by 
ngsters, whose circus organization now 
nmittees on publicity, advertising, and in- 





my} 
arms 


ited pipes 





THE STAGECOACH READY FOR THE CIRCUS PARADE 


Epirortat Note.—Why not get the youngsters of the 
old home-town playground—or the whole community, for 
that matter—busy on a homemade circus this summer? 
[hey prove as popular everywhere they are put on as in 
Kenosha. One Pacific Coast city some time ago actually 
appointed a full-time playground circus director. The 
Playground and Recreation Association of America, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, publishes a wealth of 
instructions and suggestions; and a book on the subject, 
“How to Put on an Amateur Circus,” by Hacher and 
Eames (T. S. Denison Co., Chicago), contains many amus- 
ing and inspiring photographs as well as working drawings. 





Holland’s Children’s Police 


Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor reports that six of the 

d have special bodies of *‘children’s police.’ In Amsterdam the department is administered 

ef and a staff of un-uniformed inspectors. They supervise children’s street trading and begging 

ite unsatisfactory home conditions, guardianship, truancy and other child delinquencies attend 
f the juvenile courts, and in general keep in close touen with child welfare les an 
ry institutions. 


principal cities 


societies and 




















Circular Model Villages in England 











trom Ewing Galloway, New York 


AIRPLANE VIEWS OF TWO INDUSTRIAL HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS AT ROSSINGTON, DONCASTER, 
IN YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND 


Doncaster is a rapidly growing community, and has undertaken several projects to relieve acute housing conges 
tion. Ample space is provided, with a To of light and air. 


In the upper view, surrounding meadow 
farm land is shown 
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Municipal Control of Private Architecture 
Predicted Within Ten Years 


ASHINGTON, our National Capital, is 
\W now only a quarter of a city! Seventy- 

five per cent of its building is ugly, de- 
pressing, and absolutely out of place! These 
statements made by California’s well-known 
city planner, Charles H. Cheney, in an address 
before the recent meeting of the National Con- 
ference on City Planning, in Washington, 
might have appeared ungracious to the hostess 


(London) which appeared almost simulta- 
neously with the city planning conference in 
Washington. This issue contains reports on 
“Architectural Control over Town Develop- 
ment in Sweden,” and “Architectural Control 
over Town Development in Germany.” Every 
Swedish town has a governmental building 
board empowered to pass upon the general 
architectural merits of proposed new or remod- 


had not that 
municipality far out- 
ranked all other 
\merican cities in his 
comparative tabu la- 
tion of the good archi- 
and good 
environment they of- 
fer. New York, for 
instance, Mr. Cheney 
lists as only 12 per 
cent of a city; Phila- 
delphia, 15 per cent; 
Chicago, 8 per cent; 
San Francisco, II per 
cent. His own home 
metropolis, Los An- 
geles, Mr. Cheney ac- 
corded rank as only 
88 per cent bad. At 
least, a frank and yet 
reasonably liberal and 


tecture 





Summary of Mr. Cheney’s 
Conclusions 


The greatest economic loss of our time 
is in the 90 per cent of bad building that 
we allow to go up in our cities. Proper 
om control will largely remedy 
this. 

The architectural board of review, es- 
tablished by ordinance for the control of 
all private design, is essential to all sound 
city growth, and undoubtedly will come 
to be generally established during the 
next decade. 

There seems ample indication that the 
courts will follow public opinion in sus- 
taining it. 

The architectural board of review must 
be of high personnel, established by con- 
trolled nominations, properly financed, 
and have, as far as possible, veto power, 
to be a success. 

Establishment of a munici architec- 
tural board of review should not be un- 
dertaken until the public has been care- 


eled buildings, the ap- 
pearance of the mass, 
and the building’s fit- 
ness in the general 
scheme. In Germany, 
there is no Reich 
legislation empower- 
ing such boards, but 
each state imposes its 
own laws. 
Already, Mr. 
Cheney declares, there 
is a new conscious- 
ness abroad in Amer- 
ica demanding that we 
no longer tolerate 
“the careless builder, 
the cheap contractor, 
the ugly junk, the 
shoddy building, the 
off-color and bad de- 
sign, which not only 


unbiased board of in- 
quiry would have to 
report to this effect, 


fully educated to a 
is prepared to stan 





reciate its value and 
back of its findings. 


depreciate their neigh- 
bors so_ insidiously 
and unfairly, but, 








he said. 
Boston ranks as about 12 per cent of a city, 
he told the American Federation of Arts the 
following week, in repeating the address at the 
Federation's annual meeting in that city. 
[’xpressing the opinion that within fifty years 
more than fifty per cent of present building will 
have to be torn down because its exterior ap- 
pearance ruins the aspect of the street, the 
speaker urged reasonable architectural control 
of all future building design in American cities. 
\ny city planning or city planner that over- 
looks this as the necessary objective, will, he 
believes, be left behind in the advancement of 
our cities during the next decade. How con- 
t this conviction is with ideals and action 
se European countries which today lead 
> progressiveness, is interestingly shown 
issue of the Bulletin of the International 
ration of Housing and Town Planning 


worst of all, blight 
the attractiveness and the value of what little 
good architecture there is, and break down those 
intangible values which are the mainstay of 
every city.” He continues: 


“Architectural control and the architectural pro- 
gram of the city are as definite and inseparable a 
part of a comprehensive city plan as zoning, the 
major traffic street plan, the unification of rail 
lines and terminals, rapid transit, the park, play- 
ground and school system or the grouping of civic 
centers and public buildings—the recognized parts 
of a complete city plan. It is astonishing that, with 
the marked progress in municipal planning and 
government in this country, some of our chief 
authorities overlook this important matter—the 
architecture, the biggest, closest mass on the hori- 
zon of every city and of every life in it. 

“The spiritual values of life, the amenities as 
they are sometimes called—life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness—are crushed and thwarted by our 
90 per cent bad environment. It is time that we 
as a people definitely took them in hand to guaran- 
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tee every man his rightful heritage (not leaving 
to just the ten per cent of well-to-do, the protected 
home neighborhood with architectural control) and 
to give assurance to all that no badly designed or 
off-color building can be built that will spoil their 
environment or depreciate their investment. The 
ordinary man is just as much entitled to this pro- 
tection as those who now have it by wealth. Jn the 
next ten years he will be given it, as generally as 
he is now given the protection of soning.” 

California is already acting to this end. Mr. 
Cheney cites the city planning law (Senate 
Bill 585) passed by the 1927 Legislature of his 
state, which largely follows the text of the 
standard city planning enabling act recom- 
mended by Secretary of Commerce Hoover for 
all states. In the California act the following 
clauses have been added: 

“To best promote the amenities of life, health, 
safety, etc.,” and “the improvement and control of 
architecture, and general embellishment of areas 
under its jurisdiction.” 


Bad Building Our Greatest Economic Loss 


Emphasizing the importance of these clauses, 
Mr. Cheney says: 

“The greatest economic loss of our time is in 
the 90 per cent of bad building that we allow to go 
up in our cities. There is little or no excuse for it. 
Building inspectors in practically all the cities will 
give you estimates, varying at most a few per cent, 
that only about ten per cent of the plans for build- 
ings today are prepared by trained architects or 
others with any competence of design. They say 
that builders and contractors bring them as little as 
possible in drawings in order to get by the building 
code provisions for safety and strength of materials. 
Unless some architectural board of review is set 
up carefully to insist upon reasonable decency of 
design and color, as is now done by the building 
inspector in most cities as to safety of materials 
and framing, exits, etc., we cannot expect much 
improvement. The loss and waste will go on, the 
junk and depreciating ugliness of ovr cities will 
multiply. ; 

“The economic value of consistently good archi- 
tecture and good environment is large. Real estate 
developers, in practically every city, can point to 
tracts that were architecturally well protected, 
where the land values are generally two or three 
times, sometimes ten times, what they are in un- 
protected districts equally well situated.” 

Mr. Cheney contrasts with the high percent- 
age of bad architecture in most of our older 
cities, the high percentage of good building in 
some of the cities and suburban communities 
that have established definite architectural con- 
trol. Roland Park, Baltimore, he rates as 95 
per cent good; Forest Hills, L. I., as 95 per 
cent; Shaker Heights, Cleveland, 80 per cent; 
Country Club District, Kansas City, 75 per 
cent; St. Francis Wood, San Francisco, 85 per 
cent; Palos Verdes Estates, Los Angeles, 95 
per cent; Santa Barbara, 40 per cent; Nan- 
tucket (100 years old) 95 per cent; Yorkship 
Village, Camden, N. J., 95 per cent. Paris is 
go per cent good, and Amsterdam, 85. He says: 
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“Seventy-five years ago, Paris set out deliber- 
ately to be the handsomest city in the world. Paris 
is reported to have taken in $226,000,000 from visi- 
tors who came to enjoy its loveliness during 1926. 

“We are beginning to have places in this country 
with similar ideals. A number of new towns in 
Florida have started well. The proposed \---. 
Orleans zone ordinance ~rohibits the modification. 
alteration, or construction of any fagade out cf 
architectural harmony with surroundin~ buildings 
in the Vieux Carre, or old French Quarter. Santa 
Barbara, Riverside, Palos Verdes, Sante Fé 
Rancho, among others in California, have taken, or 
are taking, distinct steps for architectural contro! 
and arcading of streets, group design and plazas 
and business buildings, establishment of arcaded 
towers out over sidewalks to relieve the terrible 
monotony of the checkerboard plan, etc. 


Two Methods of Insuring Decency of Design 


“There are obviously two methods of insuring 
decency of design. The first, and thus far the 
commonest, method is by requiring approval of al! 
plans of new buildings in a tract by covenant in 
the deed or declaration of restrictions. The other. 
and the coming method, which undoubtedly will be 
used on a much larger scale, is by municipal check- 
up or inspection of design and color by the estab- 
lishment of architectural boards of review under 
the police power by ordinance. 

“In Roland Park, Baltimore, which is perhaps 
the finest residential suburb in America, they beoan 
to require, as far back as 1893, that plans for al! 
buildings, fences and other structures, and their 
color schemes, must be approved in advance by a 
committee of competent architects. When the Palos 
Verdes Project was started in 1922, advantage was 
taken of the experience of Roland Park and other 
great subdivisions, and architectural control was 
put immediately into the hands of an art jury, 
established with a $300,000 endowment, so that the 
income would be sufficient to employ the best archi- 
tects. ; 

“The financing of an architectural board of re 
view is most important. Good men cannot be ex- 
pected to serve unless they are paid at the rate o/ 
experts. Several such boards pay their trained 
members each at the rate of $50 per half-day. Ii 
the board is not endowed from the sale of land, a 
definite ten or fifteen per cent of the community 
association’s annual maintenance tax should be set 
aside for the jury, as in the case of the Montecito 
and Burbank Art Juries. 

“The Montecito case is interesting because her¢ 
the signatures of several hundred property owners 
are being sought to self-impose a complete scheme 
of protective restrictions in an establish~* district 
which has $7,000,000 of assessed values. This is 
the best method yet devised for the upkeep of pri- 
vate tracts and of shifting the burden of mainte- 
nance from the selling company to the purchaser. 

“While municipal art juries and art commissions 
have for many years been passing upon and holding 
up the standard of public buildings, as yet only 
small beginnings have been made toward actual 
municipal supervision of private design. It will . 
necessary for some years to move cautiously 
attempting to establish such control. The frst 
municipal architectural board of review was estab- 
lished in Santa Barbara by ordinance in 1925.* 


* See article, “Ten Million-Dollar Loss Due to N 
Building Code,” by Charles H. Cheney, THe American 
City, October, 1925, page 371, 
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In eight months, after the earthquake, the 
Barbara Board of Review passed on some 
iilding permits and succeeded in getting 
lly every owner to build in the Old Cali- 
style. Then petty politics intervened : 
nance was repealed. But no one can take 

se well-designed buildings, arcades and 
tructures, in their harmonious, appropriate 


ust set up a competent barrier against our 


CITY for 
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90 per cent of bad design, or no design. As secre- 
tary for several years to two art juries and advisor 
for several others, I have yet to see an owner who 
in the long run was not grateful to the art jury 
that protected him from his neighbors’ possible care- 
lessness and folly.” 

Epitor’s Note.—Complete copies of Mr. Cheney’s paper 
on “Progress in Architectural Control,’ including a sup- 
plementary paper by Elvon Musick, attorney, on the legal 
authority for such control, can be had of the Secretary of 
the National Conference on City Planning, 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York, for 25 cents. 


The Health Insurance Policy of 
Springfield, Ohio 


By L. Johnson 


i 
HE city of Springfield insures its own 
T health through a policy which might well 
(in common parlance) “sell itself” to 
udents of health problems in other cities be- 
use of its frictionless, even though highly 
nt and far-reaching, operations. This 
as formulated and made increasingly 
fective by Dr. Oscar M. Craven, Director of 
lealth of Springfield and Clarke County (with 
| necessary cooperation from the city hospital 
ind the new $350,000 County Tuberculosis 
lospital), has produced health statistics for 
- city which compare favorably with those 
r cities in the same class throughout the 
untry. Not only this, it has recently broken 
its own complete past records in the matter of 
low annual death-rates. 
The Health Department, under Dr. Craven’s 
stration, having established a health pro- 
tion policy, outlines city- 
ide programs of health work, 
prepares and promotes public 
‘alth educational propaganda. 
conducts clinics for the diag- 
nosis and treatment of incip- 
nt tuberculosis; it directs 
idemiological surveys for the 
ntrol of communicable dis- 
ses; and it carries on pro- 
ms of vital significance in 
| health prometion. 
Dr. Craven is accredited 
ir of vital statistics, and 
local Federal agent of the 
ed States Children’s Bu- 
Not least among the re- 
effected by the Health 
irtment under his admin- 
on is the sharp decline in 
mortality from 87 in 
74 in 1926, 
records have been 
hed through the faith- 


41 
t ome 





ful cooperation of seven local public health 
nurses who carry health department ideals 
into the homes where they visit regularly 
in friendly and advisory and educational 
capacities as well as to nurse the sick. Scores 
of ailing infants are constantly under treatment 
at the health center (located in the City Hall, 
where the Health Department laboratories and 
staff of sixteen workers are located). Other 
scores of well babies and older pre-school age 
children are brought there regularly for obser- 
vation because one of the chief aims of the 
Health Department is the correction of all 
corrigible defects of the very young, to the end 
that these may be prepared to enter school with 
an even chance in competition with other small 
citizens. 

Over 12,500 children in elementary public 
and parochial school grades are reached with 





LABORATORY IN CITY HALL QUARTERS OF HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Dr. Howard C. Lisle, Assistant Health Director, in charge of laboratory; 


and assistant in laboratory 
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A ‘‘HEALTH CORNER’’ IN THE EMERSON SCHOOL, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Dr. H. H. Hildred, school physician, and Miss Ella 
Lemon, school nurse 


municipal health promotion programs. Three 
school physicians made complete physical ex- 
aminations of 10,290 children, and school nurses 
made 5,356 home visits last year for instructing 
parents in hygiene and dietetics, and for the 
correction of physical defects. Special features 
of recent programs have included a diphtheria 
prevention campaign in which the State Health 
Department assisted. About 3,500 children 
were tested, 2,000 were immunized (and please 
note here that, in conformance with the general 
policy of tactfulness and consideration for the 
viewpoint of parents, the Health Department 
asked for and received written consent for 
every test given). A sight-saving class for 
children is another innovation. Those with 
marked and progressive ocular defects take 
part of their regular work and manual training 
instruction in classes with the normally health- 
ful groups in order that they may not be stig- 
matized with being “different.” Special classes 
are also held for the hard-of-hearing, and 
others for crippled children. Mental hygiene 
activities in the interest of the supernormal as 
well as the subnormal and mentally defective 
have proved conspicuously successful. 
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The Health Department has consistently a,- 
vocated that the school system include he. |r} 
education as a regular recognized part of the 
teacher’s daily work. The Department, i: js 
urged, of necessity devotes the larger part of 
its activities among school children to those 
children having developed defects, thus permit- 
ting the healthful to fall constantly below par 
in appreciable numbers. “It is quite patent,” 
said Dr. Craven some time ago, “that some 
thing must be done about this.” That “some- 
thing” he proceeded to do. First, he compiled 
and made available a “Teachers’ Reference 
Manual of School Hygiene and Medical In 
spection.” He worked to inspire teachers to 
resourcefulness and enthusiasm in applying 
methods of health training. Now, in addition t 
informal and incidental inculcation of health 
ideals by the teachers, “health chore records” 
are kept by the students, and graded health 
readers are used in all grades from the third to 
the sixth. 

Food and dairy inspection are among other 
activities that directly promote child healt! 
while raising general health standards. Dairy 
and cattle inspection; laboratory analyses of 
milk; shop, market, restaurant, and confection 
ery store inspection, are all part of the routine 
regularly carried on under direction of the 
Health Department. This routine has recently 
been expanded to include educational work 
among employees of the 600 dairies supplying 
the greater part of the city milk supply, and 
the inspection by trained veterinarians of all 
abattoirs. A goiter survey has been made 
Typhoid fever has been greatly reduced 
through water and milk purification. Diph 
theria is being brought under control. The 
death-rate in developed cases has dropped from 
65 to I1 per cent, and is still going down. The 
mortality rate from tuberculosis has been cut 
in half through health education and scientific 
care. 

Some time ago, Dr. Craven said: “Al! that 
modern health science has established in the 
control of communicable disease, the Spring- 
field Health Department offers to the commu 
nity.”” As a result, epidemics are fighting -)) 
of this community, the death-rate is being 
steadily lowered, and youngsters are having 4 
fairer chance to grow to robust adulthood and 
remain healthy when they arrive there. \\ her 
is there a public health policy that could insure 
more ? 





In looking up references to Volume XXXVI of THe American Ciry, 


consult the Semi-Annual Index at 


the end of the June issue. 
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two Forms of the City Manager Plan 


One Excellent, the Other Seriously Incomplete 


By Lewis Jerome Johnson 
Professor of Civil Engineering, Harvard University 


HE city manager plan of city government 
exists in this country in two forms not 
yet adequately differentiated in the pub- 
ught. 

e two forms are alike in their delegation 

f the people’s legislative and administrative 

rity to a board of elected representatives, 
mmission or council, who determine poli- 
ind see that their 
es and the bulk 


is, briefly, as follows: The provision of the 
manager relieves the commission, or council, 
of the great bulk of the administrative work 
previously lodged in that body. That body, 
thus relieved, becomes almost wholly deliber- 
ative in its functions. Its administrative acts, 
such as selection of the manager or of such 
other officers or boards as may be placed within 
its purview, though of 
critical importance, 





st of the adminis- 


are very few in num- 


tive affairs of the 
are carried out 
ugh a single exec- 
ve officer of their 
choosing, called 
ity manager. 
[he earlier of the 
forms, the com- 


m-manager plan, 
imply the old com- 
ission plan modified 


adding the city 


nanager as an official 


should take over 


early all the adminis- 
trative duties 
usly exercised by the 


previ- 


missioners. It em- 
dies no change in 
nake-up or meth- 
choosing the 
ective governing 


High-Grade Council Essential for 
Success of City Manager Plan 
In the drafting of city charters and in 

discussions of the progress and setbacks 

of the city manager form of government, 
too little attention has usually been given 


to the ey of a high-grade city 
council. this reason we are glad to 


car with the permission of the 
ambridge Tribune, the accompanying 
discussion of the two forms of the city 
manager ~ recently written for that 
paper + rofessor Johnson. In sending 
a copy of the article to The American 
City, the author writes: 


**Of course, I recognize that the worst of elec- 
tion systems may produce occasionally, or for a 
time at @ good council, just as the hered- 

casionally produces a good 
I can see no = 
+t we must go 
limit to insure a council which will a and 
enjoy the confidence of the electorate and of a 
worth-while city = 

**I realize fully t Proportional Representa- 
tion is no substitute for ere on the part 
of the electorate; but it does, I believe, tegens 
any other system, = = voters an in 
centive to develop and use t which 
they do possess. Therefore, t = it of the 
highest importance.’’ 


ber and rare of occur- 
rence. Moreover, thev 
are of such a character 
as to call for precisely 
the same type of boy 
as is logically required 
for legislative work, 
that is, a completely 
representative body. 

Without the city 
manager, the impor- 
tance of smoothness 
of working of a large- 
ly routine executive 
body required that 
each member of the 
commission should be 
as nearly as possible 
persona grata to his 
colleagues, that hence 
each should come 
from the same single 





despite the rad- 








hange in the 
e of that body’s functions and duties. 
he newer form,—called, for reasons which 
ippear, as we proceed, the P.R.-manager 
corrects this fault by bringing the su- 
body, the council up to the highest pos- 
level of fitness for its task and at the 
time putting the voters in a more digni- 
more powerful position than ever before. 
P.R.-manager plan is simply a con- 
‘ly rounded out plan turning fully to ac- 
the best methods known for enabling not 
the routine administrative but all de- 
nts of the city government, including 
h-neglected electorate itself, to do each 
proper work to the best advantage. 
sequence of considerations which led 
evelopment of the P.R.-manager plan 


\ 


group in the city, 
namely, the majority 
—of those who vote at least—notwithstanding 
the fact that this necessarily denied great sec- 
tions of the electorate any representation what- 
ever—of their own choosing. With the city 
manager, this radical infraction of democracy 
need no longer be endured. The way is cleared 
for the long over-due admission of representa- 
tives of all considerable groups of the electorate 
to a direct and assured voice in the govern- 
ment. 

The way is wide open not only for majority 
control of the city council but for equally sys- 
tematic and certain representation of minor- 
ities, with prospects that even the majorities 
themselves can thus get representatives more to 
their liking than ever before. In this way, at- 
tending upon the appointive manager idea there 
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opens an opportunity for a strengthened coun- 
cil, a council which should gradually if not 
immediately develop increasing usefulness and 
prestige with corresponding toning-up of civic 
spirit and morale throughout the electorate. 

It is clear that a satisfactory manager and 
satisfactory work on his part cannot be hoped 
for without a high-grade council to appoint 
and direct him and back him up. Manifestly 
essential as the manager is, the council is an 
even more critical factor in the organization. 
For, if the council is able, loyal to the general 
welfare and in enjoyment of the vigorous con- 
fidence of the public, the selection of a good 
manager, his wise direction and proper support 
and generally good results can hardly fail to 
take care of themselves. Without a council 
reasonably approximating this type, no city 
manager can be expected to save the day. To 
put it another way, a good city council can pro- 
tect the city against a bad or incompetent city 
manager, for it can remove him and appoint 
a better; but an honest, capable city manager 
cannot get good results in the face of an in- 
competent or corrupt city council. Even in a 
city manager plan, the city government cannot 
rise above the caliber and character of the of- 
ficials whom the voters must in any event elect 
and put in charge. The council is therefore a 
feature of a city manager plan which should 
be at least as carefully considered as the man- 
ager idea itself. By no means less so, of course, 
is the share the voters must take. 


What P. R. Is and Does 

The P. R.-city manager plan recognizes and 
responds to these considerations. It turns fully 
to account the best methods human thought and 
experience have thus far developed for better 
ensuring that these popularly elected officials 
themselves shall continuously be of a type ac- 
ceptable to the whole electorate. It does it by 
the simple step of democratizing the council, 
by making that body closely representative of 
the whole voting population, by making of it a 
condensation of the whole electorate into a 
small body consisting of the most trusted lead- 
ers and spokesmen of all the groups in the city 
large enough to be entitled to a share in the 
representation. This means complete repre- 
sentation in the government in place of repre- 
sentation of the majority group only, or of a 
large plurality group only, as was practically 
necessary, as above stated, for smooth working 
on the part of the old commission. Such a 
completely representative council is secured by 
the adoption of a method of voting which gives 
automatically to each group of like-minded 
voters a number of representatives closely pro- 
portioned to the numerical size of the group. It 
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therefore goes by the name of Proportiona! 
Representation, or P.R. for short. Hence t! 

type of manager plan based upon a counci 
broadened and strengthened by P.R. may con 
veniently be called, as was done above, the 
P.R.-Manager Plan. 

The commission-manager plan, though 
highly important step forward in American city 
government, falls short by inadequate attention 
to the vitally important factor, the represen- 
tative governing body—not to mention the 
electorate itself, the supreme body. This de 
fect the P.R.-manager plan corrects up to the 
limit of present-day possibilities and without 
sacrifice of any of the meritorious features of 
the manager idea—quite the contrary. 


Spread of the P. R.-Manager Plan 

The P.R.-manager plan is in force in Ashta- 
bula, Ohio (since 1915), Boulder, Colo. (since 
1917), Cleveland (since 1923), and Cincinnati 
(since 1925). In 1926 it was accepted by the 
voters of Hamilton, Ohio, but has there not yet 
gone into effect. It is the preferred plan 
embodied in the Model City Charter advocated 
by the National Municipal League. Kalama- 
zoo and Sacramento have had it in effect, but 
were forced to give it up by court decisions 
holding that P.R. was in violation of their re- 
spective state constitutions. In Ohio the con- 
stitutionality of P.R. has been established by 
the Ohio Supreme Court and sustained by the 
U. S. Supreme Court. And there are states 
enough where there is no doubt of its constitu- 
tionality—Massachusetts being probably one of 
them—to justify its most serious consideration. 
Thus far no American city which has adopted 
it has voluntarily given it up, though, as migitt 
be expected, there is plenty of opposition still 
visible on the part of the forces dislodged by 
its adoption. But there is no evidence of in- 
creasing strength on the part of this opposi- 
tion, the only danger seeming to be the apathy 
of those who have the most to gain by holding 
the ground won. 

P.R. is still unfamiliar enough, even to voters 
who understand the manager idea, to call for 
a brief explanation. ss 

P.R. is at once a method of constituting and 
a method of electing the representative coun- 
cil. Nominations under P.R. are made by peti 
tion of a small number of voters precisely as 
in the double election system prevalent under 
the commission-manager plan. Instead, how- 
ever, of putting a cross after as many names as 
there are offices to be filled, first in a primary 
and again three weeks or so later in a so-called 
final or run-off election, the voter, in the one 
single election which is all P.R. requires for 
doing the work of these two elections and do- 











it better, marks a number 1 in the space 
site the name of his first choice candidate, 
*, after his second, a 3 after his third, and so 
until he has thus voted for as many as he 
and regardless of how many are to be 
lected. He may vote only a first choice, if he 
. so disposed—and is so short-sighted, because 
hulleting in this system gives no advantage but 
rather the contrary. Having marked his bal- 
lot, he puts it in the box. Here the voter’s part 
in the balloting ends. He then has only to 
await the final returns, for by this system, let 
it be clearly understood, the primary and final 
elections are consolidated into a single elec- 
tion; in other words, the primary is eliminated, 
but in a manner netting a substantial gain for 
people’s rule, not a loss, 


Counting the Ballots Under P. R. 

Each ballot under P.R. will be counted for 
the candidate having the highest choice thereon 
indicated who can be helped by it. It is always 
recorded in favor of the voter’s first choice and 
it will finally help elect that first choice candi- 
date, unless that candidate is either so strong 
that he does not need that vote for his election 
or is preferred by so few as to be out of the 
running. And in that case, the ballot is pre- 
vented from being wasted by being transferred 
to the voter’s next preference. At all events, 
the voter’s expressed choice is accurately car- 
ried out so far as the numbers who vote as 
he does will justify. More than this an in- 
dividual voter in a democracy cannot expect. 

The demonstration elections which advocates 
of P.R. are always ready and glad to hold 
make clear just how the ballots are counted. 
The actual process is found to be readily with- 
in the comprehension of upper grade grammar 
school pupils. Voters learn to understand the 
counting system just as they learn the rules of 
baseball by seeing the game played, even if they 
do not themselves actually play, rather than by 
reading printed directions. Experiences in this 
country and elsewhere, especially in Ireland, 
where it is used for selecting the representa- 
tives of the national parliament of North Ire- 
land as well as of the Free State, proves its 
practical working simplicity even where used 
on a nation-wide scale. 

\mong the chief reasons for P.R. are its 
fairness; the confidence and interest in the gov- 
ernment which it engenders; the completeness 
with which it promotes order and decorum in 
elections; the increased attractiveness it lends 
to standing for the city council from the view- 
point of those who have won the confidence of 
their fellow-citizens in other fields; the im- 
proved prospect it opens and holds open for 
honest, able, far-seeing leadership; the encour- 
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agement it offers to progress by reasonably 
prompt recognition of growing minorities; the 
safeguard it provides against premature change 
by the more effective entrenchment it estab- 
lishes for majority rule—not merely rule by a 
majority of the representatives of one possible 
majority of all the electorate, but rule by a 
majority of the representatives of all the con- 
siderable groups in the city—that is, a majority 
the personnel of which must be constantly 
changing according to the question under dis- 
cussion. That this real majority may have its 
rightful power is hence one reason sufficient 
in itself for systematic minority representa- 
tion. P.R. retains all the advantages offered 
by preferential voting, in protection to major- 
ity rule and otherwise, and does it in the best 
known manner. In fact, the P.R. ballot is it- 
self a type of preferential ballot, and the type 
that experience has shown to be the best suited 
for its excellent purpose. 


A Simple and Practicable System 

Space does not permit fuller description here 
of P.R. nor does the topic of this paper require 
it. Hoag and Hallett’s “Proportional Repre- 
sentation,” recently published, and the pam- 
phlets of the P.R. League, 1417 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, cover the case as fully as any 
reader may wish. 

Doubts as to the feasibility of popularizing 
P.R. in an American city have been dispelled 
by experience; the simplicity and practicability 
of its use even in the highly mixed populations 
of our great cities have by the same means been 
established. And the modern methods of elec- 
tion at large, with elimination of national party 
designations, now happily so widely accepted 
in American cities, offer the fairest of fields 
for the use of P.R. 

Except where local constitutional difficulties 
may for the time be insuperable, P.R. should, 
therefore, be included in the city manager plan 
by all who wish to see that plan fully democ- 
ratized and to see it give its very best results. 

But even so, as every enthusiast should be 
warned and as critics should make an effort 
to remember, no results can come out of even 
the P.R.-manager plan superior to the intelli- 
gence which the voters and their representa- 
tives put into its use. The supreme and suffi- 
cient merit of P.R., the highest merit any po- 


‘litical device can have, is that it gives the best 


means known for exercise of such intelligence 
and public spirit as exists, and at the same time 
offers the strongest inducement known to the 
development of civic comprehension, zeal and 
wisdom on the part of the whole electorate, 
both those in office and those not in office. 
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Protected Parks and Playgrounds 











TENNIS COURTS ON A CORNER IN A RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT IN BINGHAMTON, NW. Y. 


Cutting across lots is prevented by the fencing, and after rains the gates in the fences can be locked to keep 
players off the courts until the clay surface is dry and hard 

















IN MORNINGSIDE P NEW YORK, THIS THE SWIMMING POOL IN KLAMEN PARK, KANSAS 
STRETCH OF FENCING COMPELS PEDESTRIANS’ CITY, KANS., IS CLEANER AND SAFER BECAUSE 
TO TAKE THE PROPER PATHS IT IS FENCED IN 
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Photographs by courtesy of Page Fence & Wire Products Association 


MONTEFIORE PARK, NEW YORK CITY, WITH STONE BENCHES RECESSED INTO THE FENCING THAT 
PROTECTS THE PLOTS OF GREEN 
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Population Density as a Factor in 


Traffie-Accident Rates 


By William J. Cox 


(ssistant Professor, Engineering Mechanics, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University 


AREFUL records kept over a period of 
years show that in New York City the 
annual number of automobile accidents 
which persons are injured or killed is be- 
een one-fifth and one-sixth the number of 


automobiles in the city. Stated conversely, for tionally hazardous. 


every hundred auto- 

biles in that city, 
each year there are 
from sixteen to twenty 
personal-injury auto- 
mobile accidents. 

his figure is very 
decidedly different 
from that which ob- 
tains in the average 
large American city. 
In Chicago there are 
five or six personal- 
injury accidents per 
year per hundred 
automobiles; in St. 
Louis, Providence and 
Cleveland, six or 
seven; in Detroit 
about four; and in 
Washington, New Or- 
leans, Seattle, Indian- 
apolis, Denver and 
Los Angeles, only 
about three. The 
average for all of our 
cities of 100,000 popu- 
lation and over is 
probably between four 
and five such accidents 
per year per hundred 


iutomobiles, 


(he congestion of 
tomobile traffic in 

streets of New 
York is something 
might occur to 


as a cause of this marked difference in 
driving hazard. The congestion of vehicles 


reckoned that some of the avenues on Man- 
1 have almost reached their full traffic 
ity. But two considerations show that 
» not the cause of the high New York 
ent rate. In the first place, accidents seri- 








City Planning, Zoning and Traffic 
Segregation Essential Factors in 
Reduction of Automobile 
Hazards 


In this article the author shows that 
the accident rate car is as a rule di- 
rectly proportional to tion density; 
that decentralization of cities reduces the 
hazard per car; but that as the ratio of 
automobiles to population tends to in- 
crease in more direct proportion to 
decentralization, automobile fatality rates 
per unit of population are often greater in 
decentralized than in congested cities. 


In a paper presented at the May meet- 
ing of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, in New York, the author dis- 
cussed his studies of automobile accidents 
in much greater detail than the space 
limits of the present article permit. He 
advocated more adequate zoning, street- 
planning and motor-vehicle legislation, 


and ex essed, among other conclusions, 
the ilioting i 


‘*As the majertiy of collisions between auto- 
mobiles in ——_ average city occur at a compara- 
pn A number of intersections, proper time- 
— on measures may be quite effective in 
reducing the hazard of collision between automo- 
biles. The situation in almost any city is sus- 
ceptible of improvement through such means. 

‘“‘As most ——— collisions with pedes- 
trians occur residential districts, particular 
attention adh be given to the segregation of 
pedestrian from automobile traffic in those dis- 
tricts, as far as possible through measures which 
will naturally drain the greatest possible —- 
tion of automobile traffic into arterial wa 

**It seems not to be generally realised t that the 
sore spot in the traffic-accident situation is the 
crowded residential or tenement district, that for 
every person killed or injured at a grade crossing, 
in the more urban states at least, ten are killed 
or injured in the slums and near slums.’’ 








ous enough to cause personal injury are in- 
frequent in a very dense vehicular traffic, as 
in the neighborhood of Forty-second Street 
and Broadway. Driving there is difficult but, 
from a personal-injury standpoint, not excep- 
The second consideration 


is that the difference 
in vehicular conges- 
tion in New York and 
in any other good- 
sized American city, 
is not nearly so great 
as is the difference in 
automobile accident 
rates. Thus, with five 
times the accidents per 
hundred cars that Los 
Angeles has, New 
York has nowhere 
near five times as 
many automobiles. In 
fact, with one car to 
every ten or twelve 
persons living in New 
York, and one car to 
every three persons or 
less living in Los An- 
geles, there are almost 
as many automobiles 
in the latter city as in 
the former. When it 
is considered that 
New York has a 
longer street system 
than Los Angeles has, 
it may safely be said 
that Los Angeles has 
more automobiles per 
mile of streets than 
New York has, to- 
gether with vastly 
fewer serious acci- 
dents per car in use. 


Another possible thought is that differences 
in the regulation of traffic might account for 
ome parts of that city is very great. It is differences in driving hazard as between cities. 
Undoubtedly such differences play some part, 
but it would be absurd to suppose that they 
fully or anywhere nearly account for a dif- 
ference of five to one in accident rates as be- 
tween New York and many another city. The 
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problem is deeper than this. If more persons 
are injured in New York per hundred automo- 
biles than elsewhere in the country, it is be- 
cause the hazard of automobile operation is 
inherently greater in New York than else- 
where. 


Accident Rate Proportional to Population 
Density 


One correlation, and apparently only one, is 
found to exist between accidents per hundred 
automobiles and other physical characteristics 
of our cities. That correlation is that the acci- 
dent rate is directly proportional to the popu- 
lation density—to the number of people, rather 
than automobiles, per mile of the city’s street 
system. Thus New York, with its very high 
driving hazard, has a population density far 
greater than any other American city. Los 
Angeles, with about the same number of auto- 
mobiles (per mile of street) to cause injuries, 
has only one-fifth the persons (per mile of 
street) to be injured, and therefore each auto- 
mobile has only one-fifth the chance of injur- 
ing someone. 

By ranking the thirty or so largest cities in 
the United States in order of their population 
densities as expressed above, it is found that 
to a very remarkable extent the cities are there- 
by also ranked in the order of their personal- 
injury accident rates per hundred automobiles. 
For example, in each of the following cities 
the population density is greater than in the 
next succeeding city: 


New York Louisville 
Philadelphia Cincinnati 
Providence Los Angeles 
Chicago Denver 


Also in each of these cities, the personal- 
injury automobile-accident rate per hundred 
cars in use is greater than in the next succeed- 
ing city. This list is typical, and could be ex- 
tended to cover all but some half-dozen of the 
thirty largest cities in this country, and prob- 
ably could be equally well extended to smaller 
cities. 

This correspondence is too exact to have 
been governed by blind chance, and in fact it 
can be shown mathematically that this is the 
variation in driving hazard that should obtain. 
Simply stated, the reason is that every time 
the path of an automobile crosses the path of 
another automobile or of a pedestrian, the 
chance of an accident exists. For each mile of 
travel of an automobile, the denser the popu- 
lation, that is, the more persons using that mile 
of street, the more chances of the automobile’s 
having a collision. 

A good many other factors than this enter 
into the make-up of the final hazard, but it ap- 
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pears that in general they cancel one another. 
For instance, the proportion of the population 
using automobiles, as compared with those who 
are pedestrians, has little to do with the per- 
sonal-injury hazard of automobile operation, 
because while each new automobile which 
comes on the streets increases the hazard of 
an automobile collision for every other auto- 
mobile in the city, the new automobile has 
taken some pedestrians off the streets and has 
thus reduced, for every other car in the city, 
the hazard of collision with a pedestrian. 

It may be repeated, then, that reasoning leads 
to the conclusion that the personal-injury 
hazard of automobile operation in a city is pro- 
portional simply to the density of population 
of the city; and that statistics show that, in the 
very great majority of cases, this is the rela- 
tionship which actually does obtain. 

It should be carefully noted here that this 
discussion relates to those accidents—usually 
the more serious accidents—in which someone 
is injured or killed. It does not relate to the 
multitude of minor collisions which result in 
a bent fender or the like and which are wholly 
a function of the density of vehicular traffic. 


Exceptions Resulting from City Planning and 
Motor-Vehicle Legislation 

To the foregoing general principle there are 

a few exceptions which open up very valuable 
lines of thought. 
Washington, D. C., has an accident rate tre- 
mendously below what would appear reason- 
able from a study of its population density. 
With a population more dense than that of 
Providence or Cleveland, it has only about 
one-half the automobile accident rate of those 
cities, and this relationship has held good for 
some years. Whatever the causes—there are 
doubtless several—it is significant that Wash- 
ington is the American city earliest and most 
carefully and completely planned. From a traf- 
fic standpoint, it offers a most interesting field 
of study. 
Another group of cities at first glance ap- 
parently form an exception to the general 
principle. But on closer examination it appears 
that these cities, all located in Connecticut, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, and New Jersey, as 
between themselves have driving hazards pro- 
portional to their population densities, while 
in comparison with the larger group of cities 
scattered over the country, their hazards are 
uniformly lower by about one-third than would 
be expected. The correlation here is by type 
of motor-vehicle legislation. In all these cities 
local ordinances are supported by a motor- 
vehicle law which provides for licensing all 
motor-vehicle operators and the withdrawal oi 
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iriving privilege in cases of proved unfit- 
It puts the operation of an automobile in 
new light, as a privilege conferred by the 
‘e and not as an inherent right of the citi- 
», and has apparently given rise to a much 
eater feeling of responsibility on the part of 
average driver. In Massachusetts, where 
every automobile must carry liability insurance, 
the saving to automobile owners in the lower- 
ing of insurance rates below what it can be 
shown they must have been in the absence of 
the state motor-vehicle law, amounts to at least 
$7,000,000 or $8,000,000 and more probably to 
around $15,000,000 a year. 


Effect of Decentralization 

Since the density of population governs the 
accident hazard per automobile, decentraliza- 
tion of cities should, and does, reduce the haz- 
ard per car. Since, however, it is uniformly 
true that the ratio of automobiles to population 
increases in more than direct proportion to the 
decentralization, automobile-fatality rates per 
unit of population, or per 100,000 persons, as 
they are usually expressed, are often greater in 
decentralized than in congested cities. This is 
an inescapable penalty of the more general 
automobile use in decentralized cities, and 
should not blind one to the fact that hazard per 
car is decreased by the decentralization. If the 
increase in automobile use is a bad thing, that 
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is quite another problem. 


Population density governs accident occur- 
rence because it usually measures the number 
of crossings, per unit distance, of the paths of 
moving population units. Measures which safe- 
guard or which render unnecessary these cross- 
ings have the same effect as decentralization 
of population, and we must look increasingly 
to such measures in the future as we exhaust 
the possibilities of legal regulation. A much 
safer segregation of vehicular and pedestrian 
street travel is something to which we can 
come, and must and will come, in the future. 


The great problem before us being to get 
vehicular traffic safely through crowded resi- 
dential districts, we shall no doubt see automo- 
bile traffic, where it leaves the central business 
area to enter such districts, more and more 
collected in great arterial ways, from which the 
pedestrian will be excluded, being overpassed 
or underpassed, and being kept from playing 
or wandering in the roadway; while simul- 
taneously the bulk of residential streets will 
be drained of all but strictly local vehicular 
traffic and given over more and more to pedes- 
trian use. 


So far, comparatively little constructive 
thought has been given to this matter of a bet- 
ter traffic distribution and segregation. This 
condition of affairs cannot long continue. 


A Model Shade Tree Ordinance 


By Donald H. Fowler 


ing, and even up to the radio age, the citizens 

of Kent, Ohio, lived in a state of delightful 
uncertainty as to what to do next, if any thing, in 
regard to the proper planting and care of street 
trees. No definite system was established or fol- 
lowed. There were continual complaints and minor 
battles. 

People on the same street or even in the same 
block often felt that they should be free to select 
the kind of tree to be placed on the public high- 
way in front of their property. The result was 
a tendency toward a discordant medley of varieties 
which made for anything except uniformity of 
planting. Some trees were pruned in such a way 
that the branches started high enough to be clear 
of the street and of passersby on the walks. Other 
trees were trimmed up little or not at all. Per- 
haps the property owners felt that low, drooping 
branches were more attractive, regardless of their 
interference with pedestrians and umbrellas, and 
with vehicles passing in the street. Differences in 
tastes were difficult of settlement. 

As in many cities, there were numerous pop- 
lar trees, planted because of their rapid growth. 
That was their only good point. They were un- 
desirable. Their drooping foliage kept the walks, 
streets and lawns in a continual appearance of un- 


|" the good old days before bathtubs and plumb- 


tidiness. The roots traveled far and wide, clog- 
ging sewers about the neighborhood, doing costly 
damage. Property owners frequently could not see 
the wisdom of replacing them with trees of real 
beauty and value. Light and power companies did 
some irreparable butchery to trees in clearing a 
way through them for wires. 

These and many other problems faced the patient 
but distracted friends of trees in the city of Kent. 
Now these difficulties belong to yesterday. In 
1924 determined steps were taken to create a 
practical and wise shade tree ordinance that would 
correct existing conditions and make Kent a city 
of beautiful, well-cared-for trees. 

It was the privilege of a local organization, the 
Davey Tree Expert Co., to cooperate in the build- 
ing of this ordinance by supplying information 
secured during a quarter of a century spent in car- 
ing for trees throughout the greater part of the 
United States and in Canada. The ordinance took 
shape, was completed, and has been in operation 
for a sufficient length of time to show its value. 
It is now believed to be a model on which other 
similar ordinances could well be based. Since it is 
comparatively short, it is here quoted in full: 


An ordinance relating to a Shade Tree Commission and 
to the planting, protection, regulation, and control of shade 
trees planted or growing upon the public highways of the 
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city of Kent, Portage County, Ohio. 


Section 1. There shall be appointed by the Mayor a 
Commission of three property owners, who shall serve 
without compensation, and who shall have exclusive and 
absolute custody and control of, and power to plant, set 
out, remove, maintain, protect, and care for, shade trees 
on any of the public highways of the city of Kent in co- 
operation with the Department of Public Service. Such 
Commissioners shall be appointed for a term of two, 
three, and four years respectively, and, on the expiration 
of any term, the new appointment shall be for a term of 
four years. 


Section 2. Said Commission shall have authority to 
make such rules and regulations as it deems applicable to 
the city of Kent. 

Section 3. No individual or officer or employee of a 
corporation shall, without the written mit of the Shade 
Tree Commission, cut, prune, break, climb with spurs, in- 
jure, or remove any living tree in a public highway; or 
cut, disturb, or interfere in any way with the main roots 
of any tree on a public highway; or spray with any chem- 
icals or insecticides any tree in a ublic highway; or 
place any rope, sign, poster, or other fixture on a tree or 
guard in a public highway; or injure, misuse, or remove 
any device placed to protect such tree on a public high- 
way except in case of immediate necessity for protection 
of life or property. 

Section 4. No shade or ornamental tree or shrub shall 
be planted in any of the public highways of the city of 
Kent until such tree or shrub shall have first been ap- 
og ~ and the place where it is to be planted designated 

y the Shade Tree Commission, and a permit granted 
therefor. 

Section 5. No person shall fasten a horse or other 
animal to a tree in a public highway in the city of Kent, 
nor cause a horse or other animal to stand so that said 
horse or animal can injure such a tree. 

Section 6. No person shall, without the written r- 
mit of the Shade Tree Commission, place or hereafter 
maintain upon the ground in a public highway, stone, 
cement, or other substance which shall impede the free 

ssage of water and air to the roots of any tree in such 
Ki hway, without leaving an open space of ground out- 
side of the trunk of said tree in area not less than four 
feet square. 

Section7. In the erection or repair of any building 
the owner thereof shall place such guards around all near- 
by trees on the public highway as shall effectually prevent 
iaiury to them. 

Section 8. No person shall pour salt water upon any 
suolic hig’ way in such a way as to injure any tree 
planted or growing thereon. 


Section 9. No person shall, without the written per- 
mit of the Shade Tree Commission, attach any electric 
wire, insulator, or any device for the holding of an 
dectric wire to any tree growing or planted upon any 
public highway of the city of Kent. 

Section 10. Every person or corporation having any 
wire or wires charged with electricity running through a 
public highway, shall securely fasten such wire or wires 
so that they shall not come in contact, so as to injure, 
with any tree therein. 

Section 11. Every person or corporation having any 
wire or wires charged with electricity running through a 
public highway, shall temporarily remove any such wire 
or wires or the electricity therefrom when it shall be 
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deemed necessary by the person or corporation and 
Commission, in order to take down or prune any A... 
growing in a public y, within twenty-four hours 
after the service upon owner of said wire or wires, 
or his agent, of a written notice to remove said wire o: 
wires or the electricity therefrom, signed by two mem. 
bers of the Shade Tree Commission, or its secretary, upon 
the order of such Commission 

Section 12. It shall be the duty of any person be; 
the owner or agent of any lot or parcel | land fronting 
on any street, avenue or public ground of said city, in 
front of which trees are ted and growing, to keep 
such trees trimmed as follows: 

First—All trees having a diameter four feet from the 

ound of six inches or more shall be trimmed up to 

fteen feet from the ground. 

Second—All trees having a diameter of from four to 
six inches shall be trimmed up to ten feet from the ground. 

And it shall be the further duty of such owner or 
agent of any such lot or parcel of land to cause all trees 
standing upon any such lot or parcel of land and having 
branches extending over the street to trim such trees 
as above provid 

Section 13. It shall be unlawful for any person or 
persons to plant any variety of what is commonly known 
as poplar trees within the streets of said city of Kent, Ohio. 

Section 14. Any person who is the owner of any pop. 
lar tree that stands within the lines of any street in said 
city of Kent, Ohio, shall cause the same to be removed, 
killed or ry within sixty days from and after the 
passage of this ordinance. 

Section 15. No person or ration shall 3 
es or .*" 7 with the Shade ree Commission or its 
employees, in the plan’ pruning, spra » OF remov- 
ing ~ a tree on the bh highway, or in the Semovel of 
stone, cement, or about the trunk of the 
tree. 

Section 16. Nothing herein provided shall prohibit th 
proper trimming of trees for reasonable M of wires 
under the supervision and control of the Commission. 

Section 17. Every repeated violation by the same per- 
-—s os ee of | ordinance, or ceanation 
°o violation of any its provisions on any y o 
days succeeding the first violation thereof, shall constitute 
an additional violation of such provision. 


Section 18. Any one violati any of the Visi 
of this ordinance shall be Geonell quilt of a Slliceneenar 
and upon conviction thereof shall be 


not to exceed 
fifty dollars. 


With this ordinance and a newly established sys- 
tematic and scientific plan for street planting, it is 
the belief of observers that it will now be possible 
for Kent to increase the unusual beauty of its 
tree-lined streets and become a model forest city 
to which the nation can look for advanced and 
tested ideas on the planting, protection, and regula- 
tion of street trees. 

What Kent is doing can be done by other cities. 
The results are worth the effort—and much more, 
for fine trees do much toward making a desirable 
city to live in. 


Pavement Brings Speedy Cash Return 


N &2-mile pavement in Maricopa County, 

Arizona, paid its entire cost in one year, 

nine months, and nineteen days, according 
to an article by Ira L. Wood in Arizona Highweys. 
Mr. Wood states that 2.6 cents a mile is the sav- 
cg in gas and oil, tires, depreciation, and repair 
pills on the average car used on a paved road 
instead of on a dirt or gravel road. As authority 
for this figure, he quotes H. G. Borden, former 
Dean of the College of Engineering, Ohio North- 
ern University. 

The Maricopa County road, going east and west 
from Phoenix, last year carried the equivalent of 
816,000 vehicles its entire length. Multiplying this 
by 81.9 miles, the length of the road, gives 66,830,- 


pa A nah ree At 2.6 cents + mile, the saving to 
icle Owners in one year 1s $1,737,&m. 

_ The cost of the road was Btcaso and the 
interest at 5 per cent is $143,325. Deducting the 
interest from the amount saved to motorists, there 
is a net saving of $1,594,265. Dividing the cost 
by the saving, you get the time, quoted above, in 
which the road pays for itself. 

“There are also several items that are not in- 
cluded in the 2.6 cents,” he says. “These you have 
» gt pw own valuation on. One is the pod 

ort of driving ever a dusty, rough road, you 

might add in a few laundry and cleaning bills 
when you figure this item, and delays due to broken 
springs or mudholes.” 
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the Green” to Chicago’s 


North Shore Suburbs 


By Ralf Toensfeldt 
Consulting Engineer, Ryckoff Construction Co. 


HERIDAN ROAD, Chicago, is the exten- 

sion of the world-famous Michigan Boule- 

vard northward to the limits of the city, 
ind therefore receives the entire traffic from 
the most congested thoroughfare. Some of the 
traffic filters into the side streets as it goes 
northward, but much of it is through-traffic 
to the suburbs north of Chicago, since Sheri- 
dan Road is also the main highway to Evans- 
ton, Wilmette, Kenilworth, Winnetka, High- 
land Park and the North Shore, where many 
Chicagoans live. 

Sheridan Road is divided into two sections. 
[he one adjoining Michigan Boulevard begins 
at the new lift-bridge across the Chicago River 
and terminates at Devon Street. This section 
is under the jurisdiction of the Lincoln Park 
Commission. The other section begins at 
Devon Street and terminates at the dividing 
line between Chicago and Evanston, and comes 
under the jurisdiction of the North Shore Park 
Commission. The latter section is being 
equipped with a comprehensive traffic-control 
system. 

[his section of Sheridan Road comprises 
8.300 feet of 60-foot roadway located one 
block from the Lake Front. Its average traffic 
density is about one car every two seconds. 
There are two peaks, one occurring between 8 
and 9 in the morning and the other between 5 
and 6 in the evening, when the density rises 
to between three and four times as much as 
the average. This condition also holds true for 
most of Sunday afternoons and evenings dur- 
ing the summer months. It had therefore come 
to a point where a definite scheme of control 
hecame absolutely necessary. 


Why the “Wave” System Was Not Adopted 
Of course, whenever any system of traffic 
ntrol is considered, the first thought is always 
of relieving congestion by speeding up 
trafic, by eliminating waits, or by both. It is 
tor this reason that a cascade or wave opera- 
| was first considered. In this scheme suc- 
cessive signals are operated in sequence at 
‘etermined intervals. The intervals are de- 
pendent upon the spacing of signals and upon 
the desired speed of traffic. With proper tim- 
ing it would therefore be possible to move a car 
through the entire system without stop, at a 
predetermined rate of speed. As applied theo- 


retically to Sheridan Road, the system worked 
out perfectly at a speed of 27 iniles per hour 
with a set of signals at every third intersection 
(approximate 1,000-foot spacing). This would 
mean that incoming and cross-traffic would be 
signal-controlled at every third intersection, but 
would have to filter in and through Sheridan 
Road without signal control at the intermediate 
intersections. 

This scheme would probably work out excel- 
lently on an ordinary traffic street, but, because 
of its proximity to Lake Michigan and also 
because a large residential district lies adjacent 
to it to the west, a pedestrian cross-traffic of 
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no small proportion must be given serious con- 
sideration. Further, there are three points of 
heavy pedestrian crossing, one a large theater 
with its parking space across the road, the 
second an express elevated station, and the 
third a university with its crowds at athletic 
events. 


Synchronous System, with Central Control, 
Adopted 

It is the safeguarding of pedestrians that 
necessitated signal equipment at each intersec- 
tion, giving them a definite time interval for 
crossing. Fitting these intermediate signals 
into a cascade or wave operation was another 
story. By lengthening the proportion of green 
on the Boulevard and shortening the time for 
cross-traffic, it was possible to work out a 
schedule of operation which would function, 
but because of the shortening of the cross- 
traffic period and because of the resultant non- 
sequent operation of some of the intermediate 
signals, it was felt that the pedestrians might 
be placed in jeopardy. 

This study disposed of, there remained but 
one efficient way, that is, what is ordinarily 
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known as the synchronous system, in whic! the 
entire Boulevard would be green at one time 
A time study of traffic movement indicated tha: 
one stop only would be necessary for most of 
the traffic with the cycle selected, and a maxi- 
mum of two stops for stragglers. It would. 
further, not require too long a wait for cross- 
traffic, yet give a definite time to it at each 
intersection. 

Here, again, the least expensive system would 
have been one employing the synchronous con. 
trol above described, eliminating interconnect- 
ing cable. However, because of the fact tha: 
a change of total time-cycle was considered 
necessary during certain heavy-traffic periods 
and for handling the heavy motor-car travel, 
it was considered advisable to introduce some 
easy method of varying the cycle to fit the 
varying condition of traffic, so a central con- 
trol system was decided on. 

During periods of maximum traffic in the 
morning and evening, there is virtually no 
pedestrian traffic from and to the beaches. |: 
is therefore logical to lengthen the Boulevard 
time during these hours. This could not be 
conveniently done with synchronous timers, 





THE LATEST TYPE SIGNAL 
SYSTEM 


Has been installed by THE NORTH 
SHORE PARK District in order that 
your wife and children may safely cross 
Sheridan Road during your absence. 


Many pedestrians wish to get to the 
Beaches and Parks and we strongly 
urge them and all motorists to obey the 
lights. 


“HELP US AND WE WILL HELP YOU” 
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with at interconnecting cable. Hence, an in- 
- type of master timer was selected; and, 
‘er to arrive at a more reasonable cable 
cost, relays or contactors were introduced at 
economical points, by means of which new 
supplies of energy could be called upon for 
the operation of distant signals without its 
being seriously affected by voltage line-drop. 


The Ingenious Timing Device 

fhe timing device chosen is an ingenious 
one. It consists of a contacting device and a 
motor driving it. Instead of the usual wiping 
contacts, it contains the necessary number of 
spring contact arms, which are pushed to- 
gether by means of rotating cams. These 
cams are given their motion by a motor built 
upon the principles used in the construction 
of power meters and therefore extremely ac- 
curate and fool-proof. The cams are so 
mounted that their position can be shifted by 
means of levers operated from the outside of 
the mechanism, so that the proportion of red, 
green, and amber can be varied at will be- 
tween certain limiting ranges. The total cycle 
can be varied in the induction type by shifting 
a lever, but in the synchronous type it re- 
quires a change in gearing. Furthermore, the 
simple shifting of an external lever interposes 
a hand control, which with the synchronous 
type affects only the signals immediately con- 
trolled by that timer, but with the inductive 
type and the system chosen will control all the 
signals on the Boulevard. 

The signals and timers were manufactured 
by the General Electric Company. The signals 
are of the four-way, three-color type, having 
a lamp for each indication in each direction. 
The signals are mounted, two to an intersec- 
tion, on Chicago Concrete Post Co. concrete 


standards, matching the street-lighting stand- 
ards in design and finish. 


Location of Signals and Handling the Amber 
Warning 

These signals were placed on the far corner 
of the intersection with respect to Sheridan 
Road traffic, so as to give greatest visibility to 
traffic in the normal range of vision. This, 1 
believe, is important, because I have person- 
ally witnessed several accidents occasioned by 
a driver’s attention being diverted from its 
usual and proper focus, in front of his machine, 
by incorrectly placed signals, resulting in hit- 
ting pedestrians on starting up after release 
by the signal. Such a location also insures an 
unobstructed view of the signal to a greater 
number of drivers, since it guarantees a clear 
space of at least 50 feet between the front 
row of machines and the signal. 

Another somewhat unusual feature of this 
system will be the handling of the amber 
warning. This indication will appear only when 
the signal is changing from green to red, and 
not during the change from red to green. 
There is no need of warning a driver that he 
is about to be given a “Go”; as a matter of 
fact, giving such a warning only encourages 
“sneaking,” or starting prematurely, and may 
cause accidents. 

The system was conceived and authorized 
by the North Shore Park Commission, whose 
President is James P. Ward and whose mem- 
bers are Peter J. Angsten, Robert J. Murphy, 
Harold E. Leopold, and Edward J. Welch. It 
was installed and made operative by A. M. 
Ryckoff, electrical contractor, of Chicago and 
St. Louis. 

From now on, the slogan on Sheridan Road 
is to be “Follow the Green.” 


Important Topics to Be Discussed at the Recreation Congress 
in October 


HE fourteenth national Recreation Congress 

will be held in Memphis, Tenn., October 3- 

7, under the auspices of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 

At a general session, W. F. Jacoby, Director of 
Parks and Recreation in Dallas, will give an ad- 
dress on his methods of arousing public interest 
in, and knowledge of, birds, animals, and plants in 
Dallas parks. L. H. Weir will report on his two- 
year study of municipal and county parks and 
torests. 

Herbert May, of New York, who is completing 
a study of recreation in France, Germany, England, 
Denmark, Czecho-Slovakia and Austria, will sum- 
marize his findings for the delegates. Dr. A. K. 
Browne, Director of Physical Education, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn.; John A. Lapp, retiring 
President of the National Conference of Social 
Work; Mrs. Charles Sewell, of Chicago, a mem- 
ber of the Department of Home and Community, 


American Farm Bureau Federation, and George 
Hjelte, Director of Recreation, Los Angeles, are 
also on the program. 

C. C. Hieatt, of Louisville, Ky., President of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, will 
present the subject of settting aside recreation 
areas in new subdivisions. Other important topics 
will be municipal golf, swimming pools, play pro- 
grams for small children, and the kind of recrea- 
tion that girls want. Demonstrations of games, 
dramatics, music, and an exhibit of handcrafts, 
apparatus, materials and literature used in success- 
ful work im many cities will be features. 

Joseph Lee, of Boston, President of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
and John H. Finley, Associate Editor of the New 
York Times, will preside. 

For details address T. E. Rivers, Secretary of 
the Congress Committee, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 
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Weed Eradication by Community Effort 
Reduces Hay Fever 


By N. S. Ives 


R. GEORGE TURNER, a physician of El 

Paso, Texas, found that 90 per cent of the 

hay fever in that city was caused by tumble- 
weed, and that fact was responsible for an exten- 
sive weed eradication campaign begun in El Paso 
during May and June, 1927. 

During a convention of the El Paso County 
Medical Association, early in May, Dr. Turner, 
who is a hay-fever specialist, interested other mem- 
bers of the Association, also the Health Board, the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the El Paso County Medical 
Association, and the Chamber of Commerce. A 
petition was presented to the City Council by repre- 
sentatives of these organizations, requesting that a 
weed eradication section be created by the Coun- 
cil in order that El Paso might be free from the 
menace of hay fever. The petition promised the 
cooperation of the organizations represented by the 
joint committee, and, for defrayment of expenses 
incurred, offered money from an emergency fund 
resulting from a publicity campaign conducted in 
local newspapers. 

Alderman A. B. Poe detailed twenty-five city 
laborers to begin work destroying the tumble- 
weeds at once, but, owing to its being almost time 
for the weeds to bloom, the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Medical Association sponsored a crusade by 
the school children of the city. The latter put the 
work on with a rush. Through arrangements of- 
fered by the Women’s Auixiliary, the children were 
paid 1 cent for every 25 weeds brought to school, 
and thousands of children scoured the streets, lawns, 
and even gardens for weeds. Later the payment 
plan was changed to deal with schools as a whole, 
instead of individual pupils, the school gathering 
the most weeds receiving a prize of $15, the one 
with the next largest pile being paid $10, the third 
$5, and other schools paid according to their work. 

By the middle of May, 25 truck-loads of green 
weeds were hauled to the city dump, and as many 
more dry ones were burned by city employees. 

Women leaders in El Paso health work, under 


the direction of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Medical Association, not only contributed plans anq 
cash—they also gave real back-bending labor to the 
campaign. Fifty women, under the leadership o/ 
the Auxiliary, which had partitioned the city og 
into zones, worked at pulling weeds, and others 
went from door to door with specimens of tumble. 
weed, showing people just what it looked like. One 
of the difficulties of eradication was that many 
people unknowingly cultivated it in their gardens 
thinking it was a flower, while one point in favor 
of the campaign was the fact that the weeds didn’: 
grow except where the ground had been stirred. |; 
was mostly confined to curbings, alleys, and unkept 
edges of lawns. 

To solidify and perpetuate the work begun by 
the volunteers of the civic clubs, the women’s or- 
ganizations, the school children and the public at 
large, the county authorities promised to eliminate 
the weed from the edges of the highways in the 
valley above and below the city, and the City Coun- 
cil passed an ordinance designed to drive such 
growth from the city. 

While the tumbleweed is credited with making the 
most hay fever trouble in El Paso, the flowers of 
other weeds give off irritating pollen, among them 
being careless weed, sea blight, bur ragweed, west- 
ern ragweed, cocklebur and orach, or annual salt 
bush, and the Council proposed to make owners, 
renters, or anyone in control of the property re- 
sponsible for letting the offending plant flower. 
Johnson grass and Bermuda grass also give off irri- 
tating pollen, but in the case of Bermuda its growth 
was not forbidden, although growers were urged 
to keep it trimmed so that it could not flower. 

In recommending the eradication of weeds, Dr. 
Turner said they caused a greater financial loss 
than any other disease-producing agency amenable 
to public health measures. At the first of June 
he announced that there were 1,000 fewer cases of 


hay fever in the city than last year at the same 
season. 


Court Decisions Relating to Public Health 


(From U. S. Public Health Reports) 


City Held Liable for Negligence of Employee 
Driving Garbage Truck 

(Michigan Supreme Court; Foss v. City of 
Lansing, 212 N. W. 952; decided April 1, 1927.) 
An action for damages was brought against the 
city of Lansing, the plaintiff alleging that a city 
employee who was driving a garbage truck had 
negligently run into her automobile, injuring her 
and damaging the automobile. The city’s conten- 
‘ion was that the employee was engaged in per- 
forming a governmental function when the acci- 
dent occurred and that, therefore, it was not liable 
for his negligence. The city, in the disposal of 
garbage, made some profit, which helped to reduce 
the cost of disposal. In the trial court there was 
a directed verdict for the city, but the Supreme 
Court reversed the judgment of the lower court, 
saying : 

“Whatever the holdings may be elsewhere, we are of 
the ‘opinion that the rule in Michigan is that, if a munici- 


pality is engaged in a governmental work with an incidental 
oa it is liable the same as a private corporation would 


Ordinance Forbidding Retail Sale in Certain 
Area of Fresh Meat or Sea Food Except 
in City Market Held Valid 

North Carolina Supreme Court; Angelo et al. v. 
City of Winston-Salem et al., 136 S. E. 489; 
decided January 26, 1927.) The charter of the city 
of Winston-Salem provided : 


“The board of aldermen shall have the power to enact 
ordinances in such form as they deem advisable, as 
follows: . . . To establish, te, and control the 
markets or market — to the location of any 
market building, prescribe time and manner and place 
within the city wherein marketable articles, such as meats, 
perishable vegetables, fish, and all other kinds of 
perishable food or diet shall be bought or sold.” 


An ordinance of the city, adopted June 18, 1926, 
made it unlawful from and after December |, 1926, 
to sell at retail fresh meats or sea foods at any 
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a defined area of the city except in 
rket. The area involved extended ap- 
four-fifths of a mile from the city 
ery direction and contained 2.1 square 
whole area of the city was 12.33 square 
city market was a new building with 
sanitary equipment and was located as 
the center of the city as it was possible 
The rentals for spaces in the market 
by the board of aldermen at fair and 
tes, and efficient management was pro- 
market was not operated by the city 
or profit but for the purpose of pro- 
health and promoting the general wel- 
city, and, assuming the market oper- 
capacity, there would still be a deficit 
ut of the general funds of the city. 
iffs were 21 market owners handling 
t and sea food in the area specified in 
ce, and they asked that the defendants 
tly restrained from putting into effect 
rdinance. The lower court refused to 
rmanent restraining order and its judg- 
afirmed by the Supreme Court. The 
are extracts from the latter court’s 


house has always been held in this state to 
y expense for a municipality. . . . 
may think of the hardship involved, the 
valid exercise of police powers vested in the 
rmen of Winston-Salem under the decisions 


t iship on plaintiffs, but the law in this state 


Another Crossing Accident 
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and the great weight of authorities in the nation, under the 
facts ont circumstances of this case, are against the con- 
tention of plaintiffs. It is to be noted that the ordinance 
was passed on June 18, 1926, and went into effect Decem- 
ber 1, 1926. he board of aldermen, realizing the hard- 
ship on plainiffs, gave them time to close out their busi- 
nesses as dealers in fresh meat and sea food, so that, if 
they desired, they could rent places in the city market and 
sell fresh meat and sea food or rent places for their busi- 
nesses outside the four-fifths of a mile area from the city 
market. We have taken time to consider thoroughly a 
so far-reaching and important matter affecting the rights 
of plaintiffs. 


“From a careful review of the decisions of this state, 
the United States decisions, and those of other states, and 
from the facts and circumstances of this case, the forum 
of plaintiffs was with the governing body of Winston- 


Salem—the power was given them by legislative enact- 
ment.”” 


Sexual Sterilization Law of Virginia Upheld 


(United States Supreme Court; Buck v. Bell; 
decided May 2, 1927.) An act (chapter 394) of 
the Legislature of Virginia, approved March 20, 
1924, provided for the sexual sterilization of in- 
mates of certain state institutions who were afflicted 
with hereditary forms of insanity, idiocy, etc. The 
constitutionality of this law was attacked in a case 
where the sterilization of a feeble-minded woman 
had been ordered under it. The Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals upheld the act, and the case was 
carried to the United States Supreme Court, where 
the judgment of the state court was affirmed. [The 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
written by Justice Holmes, is published in full in 
Public Health Reports for May 13, 1927.] 


Where the Locomotive Won 








VER OF THIS AUTOMOBILE WAS SERIOUSLY INJURED WHEN HIS CAR WAS STRUCK BY A 
= ve TRAIN AT A GRADE CROSSING IN SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
He autoist drove directly in front of the train, disregarding the warning signal which was in operation 
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Water-Rate Schedules of Wisconsin Cities 


Prepared from a Report by Lorna L. Lewis and Katharine Wesson for the Municipal 
Information Bureau, University Extension Division, of the 
University of Wisconsin 


E are accorded the privilege of pub- 
WV lishing the wealth of information re- 
garding the water-rate schedules in 
the different classes of Wisconsin cities through 
the courtesy of Ford H. MacGregor, Chief of 
the Municipal Information Bureau of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. This report is divided 
into three parts, giving the water rates for 
cities of over 10,000 population, for cities of 
from 5,000 to 10,000, and for a selected list of 
cities of less than 5,000 population respectively. 
The data for the report were secured from of- 
ficial reports filed in the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission. 
So far as possible the meter rates and service 
charges have been given for each city. In ad- 
dition to these meter rates, some of the cities 
have flat-rate schedules. These are so varied 
that it is impracticable to list all of them for 
all the cities given in this report. An attempt 
has been made, however, to give a sample of 
the flat-rate charges for each group of cities: 
I. CITIES OVER 10,000 POPULATION .. 


Appleton—Pop. 19,561—Municipal Plant 
QUARTERLY METER Rates—Gross CHARGE 


First 500 cu. ft $.23 per 100-cu. ft. 
Next 500 ad ‘ .22 Lc id “7 Ld 
cro 3,000 cl .20 La iad id ia 
oe 6,000 oe 18 Ll “ “ Ld 
ca 40,000 oe a 16 “ ae “oo tl 
“oe 50,000 iJ Z 13 iid oe oe oe 
oe 50,000 “oe 7 ll ‘ o irl “et 
iad 150,000 id 08 “ oe “ “ 
oe r “oe 06 iJ oe ey oe 


“ 1,000,000 “ 





SE GE. «ccncvcccensessnseve Seievhewevences $ 1.20 
%-inch “ 1.80 
l-inch “ .70 
1\%-inch “ 60 
2-inch “ .00 
24-inch “ -50 
3-inch “ -00 
4-inch “ .50 
6-inch “ -50 
8-inch “ -50 





Ashland—Pop. 11,334—Ashland Water Co. 
MonTHLY Meter RATES 


Oe $.21% per 100 cu. ft. 
halle EEE RES. F a = 
oS Bebe or eee ere .12 a 
ANNUAL SERVICE CHARGES 

Ye~ or Sh-inch GGA vn. cece ccc cccceveds ceeeees $14.40 
34-ine Pieikcensssha>en dais ake bees 21.60 

l-inch Ms ih:t6/4 > 6o:Ndis e's een ewes ees 36 .00 
SORE <i adeshsbiwewtcucddsadsdsees 50.40 
ER.  . Cctsdecvews ones GbctSasbar ae 

De” "Ss ebhedndtarevcobheneees Reeecgen 144.00 
Se. Nase uakh owoewe 66.00m educscece 250.90 

SE 5 entens censvccsneien eedbsccceve. 488.00 


Beloit—Pop. 21,284—Beloit Water, Gas and Electric Co. 
Company installs meters at own expense. 
Output CHARGE PER QUARTER PER METER 


First 10,000 cu. ft $.17 net $.18 gross per 100 cu. ft. 
Next 15,000 “ iid . 12 ad .13 id i) cad oe “ 
. ri 25,000 “ o 09 “ .10 “ “ ct] oe cas 

“- 50,000 .i7 i] 08 iad .09 aid oe o oe Ld 
re 100,000 “ « .06 o .07 “ “ “ -“ 
Over 200,000 ord o ,02 o t ae o o o o 


UART 
F Merer Rates Cravens 
54-inch meter, one consumer on meter......... $1.25 
%-inch “ 9: ie -  peheeekan 1.50 
l-inch “ a 2 oi oP aaa cies 2.00 
1\%-inch “ - e vid © akdmswes 3.00 
2-inch “ ad = = aie rae 4.00 
3-inch “ - 9 y pel ES 6.00 
4-inch “ a S - © dine eeee 12.00 
6-inch “ = ei “8  saaeenie 6.0 
8-inch “ “ ” Oe 37.50 


For each additional consumer on each meter, $.75 
Eau eo —Pen. 20,880—City of Eau Claire Water ti\;; 
Meters owned by utility. 
Meter Rares 


First 600 cu. ft. per quarter. Minimum charge. . $75 
Mot ite = °°. stp Per 100 cu. ft..... 2 
“ 2,000 iad id “ “ ad . “oe PRN 11 
oe 2,000 iJ itd “ o “oe id o oe ~ 10 
oe 1,000 oe “- i) “ “ “ ae ar 09 
ss yond i is “oe oe “ oo 6d ae OR 
“oe 1,000 iid it) “ee oe La oe ca) o a : WY.) 
“oe 1,000 “e oe “oe “e “ oe “ o aps) 05 
Over 11,000 iJ “oe “ee ord o Ld “. “ee : 04 


All water used in excess of 1,500,000 cu. 
$.03 per 100 cu. ft. 


Service CHARGE 


SG tmC GRONET. . ccccccsvcnccccaccuatesesscececcs $ .25 
Se ee es 4 
ieee ee >, eee 4 
ee RR ere eo aaa 1.0 
Pn " «Pe hiadesdsaes adak eee eee: 6< cca 1.5 
See ln ebcehevbatéys cmewns cen wenda Ss 6 ess 2.5 
CO. .-6. saad ewad oh ae ree ean ad 404’ 5.0 
Oe rae =» ae 10.0 


Each additional consumer on meter pays service charge 
of $.25 per quarter and minimum charge of $.75 per quarter 


Fond du Lac—Pop. 23,427—City Water Department 
Merer Rates 


First 5,000 cu. ft. per quarter, per 100 cu. ft......$ 25 
Next 20,000 > = “ “ aw oe * 

“ 75,000 “ “ “ “ “ ae 15 

All over 100,000 “ « “ “ “ om 07 


Service CuHarce (Payable Quarterly in Advance) 
54-inch meter, one consumer on meter per quarter. . $ 


“itch * 


l-inch “oe ct) “ “ ae oe “. 1 i 
1%-inch “ “e Ls “ “ o “ 1 | 
2-inch “ee “oe oe tJ oe as i 2 00 
3-inch “ “ “ “ oy “ “ . 3.0 
4-inch “ “ “ “ “ “ “ . 5.0 
6-inch “ iad “ oe “e “oe al 3 10 / 
8-inch “ “ “ “ “ “ce “ 15 of 
For each additional consumer on meter per quarter, $ 5. 
Fiat Rates 
Dwelling house, 5 rooms or less, one family 
with sewer or cesspoo! connection......... $5 .00 per year 
Each additional room..............++. —- - 
Same—without sewer or cesspool connection 4 (0 
Each additional room............. chee «90 
Green Bay—Pop. 31,017—Green Bay Water Co. 
QUARTERLY METER RaTEs 
First ee ee ee $.24 per 100 cu. ft 
Mart Bae | cccanedebanasseness SS 
<4 OO i EE et EO = Be - 
= Tae © O sccsembenadeasbbeus .18 
~~ Gee @ i sedhévatetuseshscs —_— 
© Bee. © ucksscasenas ean Ses 
= Bee FB vtuaseewe cchnseeee 10 
“. Sees ” . Sa. svsatiane Jamitnns. 4 08 ; 
Over Fee OO . cindpansuteventece 05 
QUARTERLY SERVICE CHARGES an 
ce inch ODE, oc on tbowa sedate rece aw ekescccese $1 2 
on 6 Cveetaee EE er ee PETE . a4 
Linch FF cg Oe OS CCEE TREES WENEEERUEED SOc cer CS ~ 4 
See inv cc dest ee Sider subs Sesndesccerces 4 . 
| Sean Seeud aes eee pak ae os oA%s oc cre = 
ee er a Se errr 12.00 
Ban — © |. cweven es MWe hts cade dameud vccs cece 15.00 


For each additional consumer on one meter $.50 pet 
quarter is charged. 





Me 
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Pop. 18,293—Municipal Plant 


—_— QuarTeRLY Merer Rares 


: YO) ent. 1. sccccvcastesunans - Minimum charge 
Fest og 9.15, sheen $.15 per 100 cu. ft. 
<s , Hh * *., sees oun a 
‘ ( neseeceuennl anes a ee 
“ ”) —weTTeTTT UU .05 saad sa = = 
‘ iy? ©. sacs ceeeneeenas a = = 
- 00 * © ..coecteebeneans a ao - Oe 
= )UARTERLY Minimum CHARGES 
64.5 .. Peerrvrvyv7 7 io. tr Yr, eeereeses $1.75 
Oe § .svsvescoks Meee nEne ee aewencesees- Ge 
finch © wccosccvcusosseas@ensees? ascvcsece B98 
etiinch  cocceddessasse bean eneeebe dembeenwe 3.00 
dd ner Renee ates Se ae ee . 4.00 
Sinn 6 — do gg 0 0 06 SONS bb a SNR Se RENE NS haem sos DO 
cinch 4“ ..ehedsenneeeeeeneneehaehas weeee 12.00 
Binch “ .ccccccececduuetd ceSERen SGeeee SNe - 18.75 
Sinch 4 s.ccssnaseehediaenenanenaneen .+ 25.00 
ajoch “ cccosndessenneuunaannancan an Gextt 37.50 
12 5 h MPPTTTTTtTT YY et 50 .00 


-enosha—Pop. 40,472—Kenosha City Water-Works 
‘ Merer RATES 
tirst 5,000 cu. ft. per 4-yt.. “a “2 per 100,000 cu. ft. 


5,000 * cove Bae "6 
Next 10,000 “ “ “ Bee es 90 “ “ “ « 
30,000 “ “* rr ey Ere 80 “ “ “oo 
100,000“ “ “ © whe ae = or ier 
150,000 * “ “ “ 60 “ “ “ 

‘ 700,000 “ 6 "7 ©  seun _— * ~ Ot 
Over 1,000,000 “ “ “ “ 45 “ “ - 


Minimum rate per half year, $3.00. 


La Crosse—Pop. 30,363—Municipal Plant 
Merer RATES 
First 2,000 cu. ft. or less in 6 mo, at rate of $.15 per 100 cu. 


Next 27,000 cu. ft. or less in 6 mo, at rate of $.10 per 100 


cu, It 

Next 100,000 cu. ft. or less in 6 mo. at rate of $.05 per 100 
u. ft 

Next 1,000,000 cu. ft. or less in 6 mo. at rate of $.04 per 
100 cu. ft. 

All over 1,129,000 cu. ft. or less in 6 mo. at rate of $.03 per 
100 cu, ft. 

Fiat Rates 
Minimum semi-annual charge, $2.50 
House occupied by one family: 


1 of 2 TOOMBS. . cc icccseveweteccvesesen $3 .00 per;year 

3 ( © vw.csteeniee aes o—.” * 

5“ 6 “  sssesveccuaedesebeqewewes a. * 
Each additional room. ........-+ee+. Ke 


House occupied by more than one family to be charged at 
above rate for one family, and $4.00 for each additional 


family. 
Madison—Pop. 38,378—Municipal Plant 


Ourrut CHARGES 
First 75,000 cu. ft. used per 6 mo. A 4 0.6 per 100 cu. ft. 


Next 425,000 “ “ ms 
Over 500,000 “oe Lid Ad Ld “ee id ey .04 o oe oe Lid 
Merer Rates 
‘inch meter one consumer on meter............. $2.00 
%-inch “ Fr ne = Sdevosuee cows 2.50 
l-inch “ oy es er Nabe aia eda oe 3.00 
14-inch “ 2 ad » EEE 4.50 
2inch “ o ne 20 RE LES 7.00 
3-inch “ = aN 33 “gO ORE 12.00 
4-inch “ Kz ¥ “2 seg i PP ee nm ae 20 .00 
§-inch “ a . i eee Re 37.50 
Each additional consumer on same meter, $1.00. 
Fiat Rates 
Residences, stores, etc., with sewer connection...... . $4.00 
Same without sewer connection.............0.+ 2.00 
Barns, warehouses, etc., with sewer. .........eeee00. 4.00 
Same without sewer connection..............+ 1.50 


Manitowoc—Pop. 17,563—Municipal Plant 


METER RATES 
First 2,500 cu. ft. per mo. per meter... .$.22 per 100 cu. ft. 
‘ “ iad “ o .20 o 


Next 2.500 “ tein “ -“ 
“ 5000 “ “ “ “ Se UR “ 
5000 “* “* “ “ “ “ eal MS -“ “ 

5000 * “ “ “ Cin i he “ 

5o00 “ “ “ “ ~<- 2 @ “o“ 

Over 25,000 _ “ “ “ “ o4UlC* “ 


Monthly consumers subject to minimum charge of $.35 
per mo. per meter. 


Quarterly consumers subject to minimum charge $1.25 
per meter 


Marinette —Pop. 13,610—City Water Co. 
Ovurput CHARGES 


Per 100 

Per Quarter Cu. Ft. 
First 2,500 cu. ft. per mo. or 7,500 cu. ft...... §-40 
Nent: 5000 ~ ©. MO Sie es -25 


*- 700° ©. 9, © Rees. ES 


Se Oe ON ew Al 
Gultianw**= « ~ -ggpeme* “...;. 07% 
M&TERED SERVICE MINIMUM CHARGES 
44-%-inch meters per mo., $1.25 per quarter... ... $3.75 

4-inch “ xl ate 2.00 “ oa eee 6.00 
l-inch “ " ™ 3.00 “ a Seeem 9.00 
1\%-inch “ (fF oe sichewe 21.00 
inch “ - om 13.00 “ weet ee 39 .00 
3-inch “ 7 = 29.00 “ 7 eimtedin 87 .00 
4inch “ “oe 51.00 “ Oe) a nee 153 .00 
6-inch “ - ” to = aa Te 345 .00 


Milwaukee—Pop. 457,147— Municipal Plant 
Merer RarTEes 
Water rates are made up of two items: first, a “service 
charge’’ against every meter to meet the cost of accounting, 
meter reading, delivery of bills, collection of accounts, etc.: 
second, a charge for water furnished to cover cost of pump- 
ing, purifying the water, distribution, maintenance of plant, 


e 

a. Service charge 

Uniform service charge of $2.00 per annum shall be as- 
sessed against every meter, regardless of the size of the 
meter, service pipe or amount of water consumed. This 
charge to be billed quarterly in amounts of $.50 a meter, and 
shall be payable in the same manner, and at the same time 
when water rates are due. 

b. Charge of metered service 

Charges for metered water for premises inside the city 
limits shall be uniform, to wit: $.07 per 100 cu. ft., equal 
to $.09 4 per 1,000 gals. 
. For water furnished for any purpose beyond the city 
limits there shall be a uniform charge of $.10 per 100 cu. Weis 
equal to $.13)4 per 1,000 gals. 


Oshkosh—Pop. 33,162—City of Oshkosh Water Dept. 
CoMMERCIAL SERVICE 
Bills rendered quarterly on following rate: 
First 3,000 cu. ft. per quarter. .... $.28 per 100 cu. ft. net 
Next one “ nd ae “ .14 “ “ “ ry 


“ow 4 “ 10“ «© « «4 


oe idl gn 08 “ee 
Over 100,000 “ “ he ee 06 “ “ “ - «“ 


Minimum quarterly bills, $2.00. 
Customer owns and maintains meter. 


Racine—Pop. 58,593—Municipal Plant 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE 
Meters rented to consumers. 
METERED RATES 


First 1,000 cu. ft. per quarter......... $.20 per 100 cu. ft. 
Next 14000“ “ “ ire VRE OFA —— - eS 
= |" Baie met eet, OF ao ee 
“ , “oo “ og ee ae 11 “ “ “ “ 
— ee agen et mr ao" SS eS & 
e , aoe Oe ie Ma — oa hea 
Over 400,000 “ “ “ pie terry S .05 = ee 
METER RATES 
Minimum Bills 
CO ans tess weesnaheeeees $1.50 per quarter 
P< “dvds anode yvadesdees dis 2.25 * ” 
2 “Ushio Mued we gewrtes ane és 4.00 “ - 
ES sted teacaddawahadbanae ss 9.00 “ ” 
Pn 2 ~ ci otes te tendons bee eeees 16.00 “ ay 
DES. “cate es ns iwc wow steaeces 36.00 “ ” 
he oe tee tae se eeeemee Vae.e 64.00 “ ” 
Been chbee sl ésedew ada cess 144.00 “ #0 


Sheboygan—Pop. 30,955— Municipal Plant 
Output CHARGE 
First 200 cu. ft. per mo. per meter—minimum charge 
Next s00 “* “ « « “ “e net per 100 cu. ft. 
oe 000 oo “ oe tad 


“ 


_ 
. 
= 


, 14 
oe 2,000 oe oe oe oe oe o 11% oe ir oe oe iad 

,000 O85 o “ itd oe 
iid 10, oe o o Ad Ll 0675 oe oe oe cad Lid 
tl 30,000 ci) iid cs itd itd id .0525 ae itd rl o “e 
o 50,000 oe iid oe oo oo oe .045 oo oo oe od o 
Over 100000“  "9gR ew 


iJ 


SEER ono 5 vc cuttseoncnicnaces $0.40 per month 
EE ee i dn ara Her ee ae eds end — a 
a EE EE a NRE El « 
RE Pee a Veit cna ba ew bude cn wish a * ” 
RS Bp ie eee i” we 
AG dns wena een eee ee 1.60 “ “ 
TN hy ouch whi alen's 640.60 alee 2.45 * os 
TS i bp dbeeewredssceeveen Ga ~ 
Ne Les iwwendiice conwke 8.20 “ ” 


Stevens Point—Pop. 11,370—Stevens Point Water Co. 
Output CHARGE 


GS Bia ccsesencveccoses $.26 per 100 cu. ft. 
ET «ecb wacehewesessed —— UCU Cm 
5%: SE waka caguueenaces 15 cok loodalet he 
3 Es Es owes Ceeree G05 .10 ea Ye 
- ET oo Nathcoseewteteses .08 a ee 
sad i”  "" casetehevervdeden 06 ae eee 


eT  cuncocrececees OK “* # & 
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When over 200,000 cu. ft. is used in any one quarter, the 
rate of $. $.03% per 100 cu. ft. is to apply on the whole amount 


Minimum $2.50 per quarter for one customer on a meter. 
Minimum $1.25 per quarter for each additional consumer 
on a meter. 


Where water company owns meter: 
Service CHarce 





%-inch meter....... pbboas cheebens rr * $0 og ones 
2" ssenanaiee a 75 
Ban. fccccsucenendsens sbp nes 231.00 “ a 
eee Sevens ies ewebeabetanes Ps » 
a ee sevedasbinns ecoweu 820 ° 2 
Superior—Pop. 39,624—Superior Water, Light & Power Co. 
Merer Rares 
Monthly Consumption Through One Meter 
d - bees Gross Discount 
250 om. G GP EB. cc cccccton $1.00 -25 
300 ae ee eehenine ». sae -25 
350 slight SOO FR «vs Bae -25 
400- 1,900 “ “ per100“ “.... .30 8 
2,000- 5,900 iJ « . o i] o ae 24 8 
6,000-1 1 ,900 “ ct) tJ i] iJ oe . 21 8 
eee oe ee 2 he Cow) ae 8 
20,000-39 ,900 iJ o “e o o “ .15 8 
40,000—49 900 oe “e i] ii “ ct] pe 12 8 
ae ee eS Se eS .0825 8 
aaa - .06525 8% 
Fiat Rates 
Resid d ic use—one family—4 rooms..... $4.80 
Each additional Ee Sp ree .80 


(Rate covers use of water from tap in kitchen only.) 
Residences—baths—without hot water connec- 
COR isons cars sc ctngkee tense rerbeceesas -+++$3.20 each 


Residences—baths—with hot water connection,. . 4.00 
Waukesha—Pop. 12, ae Waukesha Water Dept. 
METER 


“Teen quarterly charge $2. "00 for %-inch meter or 
und 

a having meters larger than %-inch shall be 
assessed same minimum rate as industrial users. 


First 15,000 gals. ...... ose seen ...$.35 per 1,000 cu. ft. 
We Te oct covsceseveses re les fe ee ee 
7 Bee O  acehasecess ee has o> ee ve 
= , © enndsnegeus sane en —- hy cies 
Over SIGRTO. © cccccvcssce ~—Mne ae 


Wausau—Pop. 18,661—Wausau Water-Works 


Output CHARGES 
Payable Quarterly 
Minimum quarterly charge in addition to service charge, 
$1.00. First 1,000 cu. ft. or fraction thereof, per quarter, 
$.20 per 100 cu. ft 
- 5. Bog 100 cu. ft. 


Next 3,000 cu. ft. or fraction thereof. 


6,000 ois ose 
“e 10,000 “ oe oe “ee cf] eer 08 -“ ct) oe 
“ 10,000 Lad iJ La cr) seas 07 cil iid La “ 
“oe i J ied ae “7 oe ee 06 “ o oe La 
Over 50,000 “ee iad ed id cf] st .04 “ “e oe ii 
Service CHARGES 
Payable Quarterly 
54-inch Meter. 2... ee eeeeeeeeeeeces sevens >oeeen $ .25 
34-inch .40 
Linch Be .50 
14-inch “ .75 
1%-inch “ .00 
2-inch “ .50 
3-inch “ .50 
4-inch “ .00 
6-inch “ .00 





FLat RATES 
Minimum annua! charge, $5 .00. 


West Allis—Pop. 13,765—Municipa! Plant 
METER RATES 
Minimum quarterly charge, $1 .00. 


Annual charge $1 .00 for reading meters, payable quarterly. 
Per 100 cu. ft., $.10. 


II. CITIES 5,000 TO 10,000 POPULATION 
Antigo—Pop. 8,451—Municipal Plant 
MerTer RATES 


Per Per 
First 7,000 cu. ft. minimum charge Quarter Cu. Ft, 
| UL eee $.27% gross $.26%4 net 
a a = + sccnbeeneneen a U!”6™ClU OOO 
- et . Kuckaneeteneue . .16 . ae. 2 
~ ‘Ve. icuiahneuw neal — Cae || Sw 
« 36600" “...... ae 6 U6 
SS © OS ciudensecnel ae .) a. 
Over Gee * @ cn swece ae ee 06% “ 05% “ 
Service Rates 
% -inch meter and ye inch meter, per aye. odeees $ 2.50 
— - «= eee ae ee 3.00 
1k-inch “ 4 7 at " oes Dee 
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1927 
2inh “ “ * na 2 ar es.... 9.08 
3inch “ 58 a nd oh . a 10 50 
4inch “ ba mad _ - . Sa Te 
6inch “ “ oa = ~ ites... a 
a = .* - ” ae 25 00 
Discount: All metered water service billed at £TOSS rate 


and if paid within 10 days from date, the difference 
gross and net rates shall be ay “st as discount. Mis 


Fia 
10% of reduction from following rates was made alte 
August 19, 1915. 
In no case =F water be turned on for less than $5 09 
annual rate in Seis houses. In business places no rate 


less than $12 of yor. 

Dw > Lae ap -6 CORED GE Resp —tancet, 
SM -secndeedteneoess¥a pNRMMithG S46 0 000 5.00 
Each additional room, per year es 1.00 

Water-closets, self: PES Eo ee = 

ee SS POR eee 


Lawns 50-ft: front or less—no nozsle iarger than \-inch ; . 
Heating boilers 


COCKS SESE HO SESOSO SESE SEES OEEs: . 1.00 
Baraboo—Pop. 5,538—Municipal Plant 
Merer RATES 
First yo a for 3 mo. at ......-. $.15 per 1,900 gals 
Next = ore —— 
‘SoD “ ” o id eee .10 o 
o 150/000 “e tJ “oe “ee gl eee .O8 oe 
GQurdaanee ~ 8S. % westais .06 “ 
Service CHARGES 
ee reer eee $7 
-inch ~ ~TTrTeTTTrTiiT? tT eT Tee 1.o 
ee: anew 0000466600488 eas «06 1.50 
1\%-inch “ ageriaaede A CR Rba ER Mihir ten 602006 2.0 
en, = ccns daepde hie GO kh RIE b O's 0 « 3.50 
Da < vcnragveesnnpaedicosd neeiees » «> 6.00 
Sa... < gresetbh oan eee 5 10.00 
Se np omaseswnsenedesceubienadtirss :. 20. 
Resid 1 famil Put —— 
esidence—1 family— Sonne Gr Sea, BOF Fuee. . $5.0 
Each additional room, per year................. 1.0 


Beaver Dam—Pop. 7,992—Beaver Dam Water Works Co 


Ourput CHARGES 
First 1,000 cu. ft. per quarter Sey * ted 100 cu, ft 
Next 4,000 * 


20,000 oe “ o o ‘a , i nis . Bea y, rn aS o o o “ 
Over 25,000 “ “ “ wae Cr ee —- +o 
Minimum rate of $1.50 quarter. In those cases where 


service charge exceeds $1.50, service charge shal! constitute 


minimum, 
Meter RATEs 
ice Charge 
54-inch meter PEE Ts POE ee ET $1.00 per quarter 
eee oO 50 
weer ua dapeede eevseeus 2.00 “ 
14-inch “ ocseensvauenen Puspnna 3.00 * 
DOG. f . céugudedestaeee cane 5.00 * ‘ 
See ccadavecevcceeeeneeeeeee i Ih 
one 6 cciaues n6060 65400 RSERESEE 12.50 * 
Coeee kcounccqauseonansaseaue 25.00 “ 


Chippewa Falls—Pop. 9,130—Municipal Plant 


METER RATES 
Minimum charge for any consumer, $6.00 per year. 


When daily consumption is: 

100- Se Bab vteeneec..... $ .36 

300- 1,000 i 7 iJ oe P 0 
1,000- 4,000 o “ “oe “e 24 
4,000-— 7,000 “oe e “ oe 18 
7,000- 9,000 id “oe ae cf] 14 
9,000-12,000 “ = 12 
12,000-18,000 “ . == 3 096 
18,000-30,000 “ > = = 084 
30,000 or over “e “e “o “ 072 





pa RATES 
Minimum, $6.00 p 
Dwellings racks $9 - 1 = kitchen faucet. $6.00. 


Cudahy—Pop. 6,725—Municizal Plant 
METERED RATES 


First 100,000 cu, ft. per mo........... $.08 per 100 cu. ft 
Net eee § | § Baie ae 
= 800,000 oe Oe Scene _ |“ , 

°* tee 2 PS ees 05 “ 

- eee oe OO Cee ead — 
Cornea eC aeten _ 

Service charge—$ . < Fy 

Minimum my ae quarter, in addition to service 
charge. 

Fiat Same :, 

Flooding skating pond per season..........-.--- $200 .00 

blic parks—toilets— per season..... ae 75 .00 

w ““ —bubblers “ hl rrr 10 .00 

“ “« —pa * or] ee 5.00 
Sprinkling in public park for trees, “etc., per season.. 100. 4 
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50.00 


e er year....«+ 
, house per y 10.00 


hydrants, per year.. 


op. 5,165—Municipal Plant 
Merer Rates 
(0 gals. or less per quarter—minimum charge for 


. -$.40 per 1,000 gals. 
.30 


lie eee eeeeereeesese 
Public 
‘e eee ee eereerereeeee 


De Pere 


m charge—one customer on meter. 
Service CHARGES 
meter or smaller. . 


Ui nme sola service, 
Each faucet 
' bath 
toilet = 


Kaukauna 


Pop. 5,951—City ot Kaukauna Water Dept. 
Output CHARGES 


First 1,300 cu. ft. per quarter. .  ? $86 Oy 100 eu. ft 
Next 2,660 ° 


“ iJ 
6.650 7 . 
39 900 “ ee 2 
. “ ‘ ‘ 
39,900 an 


Over 90,440 “ coscece @ . 


&-inch meter 
%-inch 
l-inch 
1\-inch 
1 44-inch 
2-inch 


Marshfield Pop. 7,394—Municipal Plant 
Minimum quarterly charge, $2.50. 
Meter RATES 
First 13,942 gals. used per quarter 
Next 13,058 
‘ 63,000 
Me 135,000 
Over 225,000 


Menasha—Pop. 7,214—Municipal Plant 
Minimum annual charge, $5.00, 


QUARTERLY CHARGE 
50- 150 gals. per day at rate of $.15 
150- 500 an 
500- 3,000 “ .08 
3,000- 6,000 “ -06 


6,000- 10,000 “ 04 

10,000- 50,000 “ .03% 
.03 

.02% 


50,000-150,000 “ 
Over 150,000 “ 
Menomonie—Pop. 5,104—Municipal Plant 
MesTER RATES 
Minimum charge for metered water service demand 1,200 
cu. ft. for 90 days—$2.70 for 90 days when daily consump- 
tion ts 
100- 300 gals. per 1,000 gals 
300 1.000 
1,000- 6.000 
6,000-—14 000 
14,000 20,000 
20.000-30 000 


Above 30,000 


Residences 

l fami y 

5 } ror »m 

Baths pri vate, without heating —. 
- with 


l, ete., 
. 


Merrill 5,068—City Water-Works of Merrill 
; METERED RATES 
First 25,000 gals or less in 1 mo., $.49 per 1,000 gals., or 


. 7 ot gals. per quarter. 
Next 29,000 gals. or less in 1 mo., $.24 per 1,000 gals., or 


75,000 per quarter, 


1927 219 


Over 50,000 or less in 1 mo., $.12 1,000 gals., 
150,000 per a sand rr 

INt™UM BILLS 

\-inch or eS: ie: :: oooe 88.004 quater 


Neenah—Pop. 7,171—Munici 

First 9,000 gal ‘ours 
s. 

Next 36,000 tie ie 

Over 45,000 * * e 


Meters may be installed at their own expense by consum- 
ers not satisfied with flat rates. Company also reserves 
right to install meters on any service pipe. 


Oconto—Pop. 4,920—Oconto City Water Supply Co. 
Output CHARGES 
Per Per 100 
Quarter Cu. Ft. 
$.25 gross $.23 net 
.20 18 


— | «CF 15 * 
— .10 . 
Bach additional customer or unit of service on same, $.50 
Per quarter. 
Service CHARGE 
Payable quarterly—one customer on a meter. 
‘¢-inch meter $2.00 gross $1.75 net 
pe ES -« 8 bs ae * 
l-inch ye 3.00 
14-inch : 
2-inch 
3-inch 
4-inch 
6-inch 
UNMETERED SERVICE 
Pending installation of meters 
Per Quarter 


<} 50 gross $2.25 
1.35 1.25 


—_ 3 2; 
-  Mibe 1.2! 
wae * wa 

5 1.2! 
. 


.o5 
~ Soe a: 
Each additional family or unit of service on a premise to 
be billed for above charges. 
Business places, meter rates. 


Construction purposes—special permits—no license less 
than $1.00, 


Residences—1 family: 
lor 2 


ese eee ete 


> 


Portage—Pop. 5,582—-Municipal Plant 
Me&TER RATES 
Minimum annual charge, $5.00. 


Less than 300 gals. per 100 gals. 
—- 400 ss 


5,00 & upward 
Fiat Rates 
Minimum, $5 .00 


Rhinelander—Pop. 6,654— Municipal Plant 
METER RATES 
Minimum Quarterly Bills 
Output CHARGES 
First " ft. per quarter 


Minimum bill 
Next 4,250 
“ 20,000 


$.11 per 100 cu. 
a . 08 = = * 
a « a 
_ * r * 
a es : - 


5-inch meter 
‘inch 
l-inch “* 

1%-inch * 
2-inch “* 
4-inch “* 
6-inch “ 
Each additional consumer on meter, $.75. 
Each apartment, flat, suite, store, office, ete., 


is considered 
a separate consumer for determining the bill. 





Nm 
ty 
oO 
ar | 
— 
= 
@ 


Frat Rates E3 ps 
Residences 8m 8 && 
and ae & & ie 
Churches & 2 ° s = 
——— i. g & 5 
1 Each 28¢ > an 
Fam- Add. Ege 8 _ 2a 
ily Fam. Sua s S Sé 
1 faucet or yard hy- aSsS 2 eeke) 
ee RPS $5.00 $3.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $7.00 
Sink or wash-basin 
(i or 2faucets)... 5.00 4.00 7.00 5.00 5.00 8.00 
Each add. sink or 
wash-basin...... 75 ns 1.00 .75 2.00 2.00 
Water-closet...... 1.25 1.00 2.00 1.25 1.50 5.00 
aaa closet . .75 aas,. ae -75 1.00 4.00 
ae kee ee ee 1.25 1.00 2.00 1.25 5.00 5.00 
Each add. bath.. 1.00 ue 1.50 1.00 4.00 4.00 
OO 00 1.00 1.00 -»» 5.00 


South Milwaukee—Pop. 7,598—-Municipal Plant 
Merer RATES 
Minimum quarterly charge, $1 .50. 


First 25,000 gals. per quarter.........$.25 per 1,000 gals. 
Next _ sd 4 whiesernee- Mae a ™ 
ee la ’ me ke ee ees 
* 25,000 * sc ™ SsuNbusue. Go ° . 
Over 100,000 * * ~ am * aie 
Stoughton—Pop. 5 101—Municipal Plant 
METER RATE 


First 5,000 gals. consumed per quarter$1. 75 min. charge 
Next 5,000 35 per 1 ,000 gals. 


. 50,000 - - “ ~ 30 
. 50,000 . . “ * 20 * . 
— 75,000 _ ae a _ 4 15 oo oe 
a 165, 000 - « — * ss 10 — a ~ 
Over 350,000 “ . ™ . _ . = 
Flat-rate consumers to be charged minimum bill. 
Two Rivers—Pop. 7,305—Municipal Plant 
GENERAL SERVICE 
First 5,000 cu. ft. used per quarter..... $.14 per 100 cu. ft. 
Next 5.000 * * * ° pl ae 12 > 
5 ,000 — oe a a re e “10 a a a 
* 5000" * * rs Pt aioe ao = = Ss 
* 8000" * ¢« « ae eee 06 * *« « « 
Ove 25,000 * - « ok 05 - ” - o 


Minimum charge per quarter—1 customer on a meter, 
$1.00. 
Each additional customer or unit of service on same meter 
$.50 per quarter. 
Watertown—Pop. 9,299—-City Water-Works Dept. 
Output CHARGES 


First 750 cu. ft. per quarter........ Minimum bill 

50- 5, A= ~ lara baad $.16 per 100 cu. ft. 
5,000-25,000 “ * * S and south ase 
25,000-50,000 * * * © aire ween ke "eh lines 


Excess $.04% per 100 cu. ft. 
METER RATES 
Minimum Quarterly Bill 
SERVICE CHARGE 


54-inch meter eres Creer Seer Tre. ee $1.25 
*f inch Pere ites re eee 1.50 
SE a ry Pr mr yee ears 2.00 
CR OS inc Sedaka cas ee nendD be6Rar ab Uaelwkn 2.50 
SE See ee) ae eee 4.00 
San Sy wesmdp Sb ePOtRelel bv oventovner seek 9.00 
SR cance es cee whbe veda Casi eracssear een 16.00 


Wauwatosa—Pop. 5,818—Municipal Plant 
METER RATES 
Minimum semi-annual charge, $1.75. Per 100 cu. ft., $.08. 


Frat RATES 
Dwelling houses—1 family—5 rooms or less (per 
CEE on ndccnucivséccs edu VeSERURS CORD UNOR TAC os .00 
eT re rr Serer .50 


Houses ——— by more than 1 family to be charged at 
above rate for 1 family, and $2.00 for each additional. 


Bathtubs: 
Private—each (per annum) , SeeWwenwebeeeee $3 .00 
ll i i i ier, Sere eT Ter. ft 5 .00-15.00 
Wash-basins: 
SR 5s) as cbs buwne Caen chee ES Seek bbes 1.00 
Public wu uekbhesw eenehebaetndbéhekeeanene 3.00 
Water-closets: 
Private (1 with self-closing valves)................ 2.00 
oe ey Sere a eT eer 1.50 
Urinals: 
ee 5 nnn 00 0d bb3464% 0408 2 .00-3 .00 
SE. caccuhbs beguhdaksbisnabeuenes 1.50 
Pe. FB Rs 6 wo eee sec csac cares vecseues 6.00 
eT rere rrr res rr 4.00 


Wisconsin Rapids—Pop. 7,243— Municipal Plant 
METER RATES 
First 2,000 cu. ft. per oy. - ef = 


net per 100 cu. ft. 
Next 2,000 * Kt e ees 
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. 3000 © ¢« *® . 15 
° 4.000 . 2. * 12 
* ae * 2° 6 ° .09 
S noe ef = od .07 
° eee * Se © gee ee 
“ Bene * * * ae 
Service CHARGES 
Minimum Charge 
54-inch meter per quarter... .....- 6. .seese5., 
nk. © OS  seennesetaneeneeee 
l-inch “* . pee saensns ee.. 
1\%-inch * ° > ns mein ot own, 
2-inch “* vi Dis mat be oehintn ee 
3-inch * ° <a 
4-inch ‘* ex a ee eal 
6-inch * “ of 


$6.00 per year for each faucet. 


Ill. CITIES UNDER 5,000 POPULATION 


Alma—Pop. 970—Municipal Plant 
Meters owned by consumer. 
Rates—$ .30 per $1,000 gals. 
Minimum charge $5.00 pe year, payable semi-annual! 
Penalty, water shut off if bill is not paid within 30 day. 
$.50 charge for re-connection. 


Amery—Pop. 1,203—Maunicipal Plant 
Meters owned by utility. 


see ten . gall 
irs’ cu. ft. per quarter. - Minimum bil! 
Next ime = ** ~) enh cee 8. 20 per 100 cu ft 
aoe 8 8 - Ae eee ‘ 
" fee ee wl 10 * * « 
Over 15,000 * * * ce pe mm * 
Minimum quarterly bill. 
eyinch MELEE... eee eee eee eee ee cece ee ees $1.25 
nh. =” cuacanwvnxves ba ananhek seed: 1 
Linch © eas Washo vee WOM AEE Lots e ck 2.0 
Re. > a asm digits bP RM OLE Oe tee + vo D5 
ER «Go nar Aa Vahl ais ow eixedie ie oe ean ohio so ce 40 
a RE A a ee a 9.0 


Augusta—Pop. 1,407— Municipal Plant 
Meters owned by utility. 


First 25,000 gals. 6 mo be of ceeepeen .30 per 1,000 
Next 25,000 me Gree -eoeeeents 6 Oe LO one 
50000 *« «« «..°°'"! a? 8 
« 150,000 © © © «1 iii7rterts wee 06 
*“ 270000 © * © «1 7tittttt, mie “6 « 
Over 520,000 © * # # (.icccittt . a 


Minimum charge $5.00 per year. 
Service charge payable semi-annually. For cach addi 
tional consumer on same meter, $.50 per year. 


Bayfield—Pop. 1,441—Private Plant 
RVICE CHARGE 
One customer on meter. 
a. Each flat-rate customer, $.75 per mio. 
b. Each metered customer: 





4- %-inch MELEE... eee eee e eee ee eeees $ .50 per m 
-inch .00 
-inch * 50 * 

14-inch * 00 * 
2-inch * ms 
3-inch * _ * 
4-inch * el 
6-inch * 6.00 * ° 

OvurTput CHARGES 
Per 1,000 Gals 

First 2,000 cu. ft. used per mo........ $.50 gross $ 40 net 

Next 3,000 * * .. = Axe aneel —- me 

4 5,000 * * ° ee ys ae —* 30 

°* ae? * ee AOE 25 

> mp f 6 ie Roose : 

* 379900 ° ¢ od a> FP Rakes 15 

Over 40,000 =’ » S Bo tee 10 * 


Minimum output charge, $.75 per mo. 


Output CHARGES FOR FLAT-RATE CUSTOMERS 
$1.00 per mo.1 faucet... .. ERE EPO RS $1.00 per m 

DCN c 65000 0%00 wanna} cede esGen> sa0nee .30 
1 water-closet..... te eee, rer ye —- 
Private ee eres en A Pe eee 50 * * 

CRE. so savage de<s cil tbtradas ss _ ze 
ee Pare eo St: ae ae s.00:* * 
RAC ne BOG BOARS . uci vd ob eush esses 300° * 
PE EDS os a. 66 Cad Veund ye a bh oeeaheres 3.00 * * 
RE GUE Gaston HO. oe 6 a.os bs 05 btns cbse 5.00 “season 


Pop. 1,738—City Water D ment 





= oa gals .35 per 1,000 gais. 
Next 5,000 — 
- 10,000 —_ * .? 
* 20, ; —' . | 
Over 40,000 “* aa ee” 
QUARTERLY SERVICE CHARGE ™ 
ra pe S| ae a: os 


ee Ree ee ae eere 1. 





: 
; 
j 
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Fe - New Lisbon—Pop. 994—Municipal Plint 
1.50 


1,154—Municipal Plant 
Meter vned by utility. 
Rates $2.00 for one consumer on one meter for first 
5 r fraction thereof; and $.25 per 1,000 gals. or 
ec Fy of over and above the first 5, gals. consumed. 
For each additional consumer on the same meter, a charge 
of $1 hall be made in addition to the charge first pro- 
4 
so ty for failure to pay by 15th—water shut off and 
$ \) charged for reconnection. Consumers pay for service 
pipes from main tq curb. 
Pop. 1,991—Municipal Plant 
ane MerTer RATES 
$6.00 per year or $1.50 per quarter—minimum rate. 
First 335 cu ft. per quarter $.30 per 100 cu. ft. 
335 ° 22% 
335 . a - a 15 7 a i - 
4 in excess 1,005 “ . - s ll « «@ « « 
When meter is owned by company, maintenance charge of 
$.75 per quarter is made. 


Pop. 2,209—Municipal Plant 
Qu ARTERLY METER RATES 
b+ 100 Cu. Ft. 
First 500 cu, ft . net 
aoe ~ ~ wees ° . 
a 2 5000 2 = , 12 ¢ 
= =. * 
Qu ARTERLY SERVICE CHARGE 
.75 net 
= 


Evansville 


Over 7,000 


s or %-inch meter -00 gross $ 

34-inch 5 

l-inch 

bo-inch 

2-inch 

3-inch 

4-inch ‘ 3 10. e 

For each additional consumer on same meter, the service 

charges shall be increased $.50 per consumer. The differ- 
ence between gross and net rates shall constitute a discount 
for prompt payment, 


Juneau—Pop. 1,159-—Municipal Plant 
Meters owned by consumer. 


3,000 gals. . 

2,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 
10.000 
10,000 
60,000 
1,000,000 

* 1.000.000 
Over 2,100,000 
Minimum semi-annual bill, $2.00, 


..$.60 per 1 1000 gals. 
.55 


mee remrenrererere 
eseereereremreerear 
ereerereereenre 
Sane a 2 eB oe 


Ladysmith—Pop. 3,581—Municipal Plant 
METER RATES 
5,000 ge als per qnageer. gt 35 per 1,000 gals. 
25000 ae dara te .30 
25.000 * « ©... k ah ee ee 
e 50,000 * os - ras wots 6. (eee 
Over 125.000 « ° ° 
Minimum charge per quarter, $1.75. 
Meters furnished by utility. 


First 


Next 


Lake Geneva—Pop. 2,63: 2—Municipal Plant 
Minimum daily charge $2.50, when daily consumption is: 
100 300 gals. .35 per 1,000 gals. 
30 


300- 1,000 
1,000- 6.000 « 
6,000-14,000 . 
14,000-30_.000 + 
Above 30,000 . 


500.000 1,000,000 po & 1 eed 1,0 gals. 
1,000,000-3,000,000 


Above 3,000,000 ? ‘+ nd a ° 


Pop. 2 —— ae Plant 
First 10,00 


harge per quarter, $1 .2 
gals. used per quarter $.50 per 1,000 gals. 

Next 10,001 7 - alee “abs md ba 
10,00 ‘ eas .40 


1 


aU,0 . +h .35 
> - - ‘. 25 
ae OU etesee > ae 


First 50,000 gals $.20 per 1,000 gals 
Next 50,000 Doe . . 
50,000 ; - os 
Over 150,000 . “a 
Minimum annual charge $5.00, payable semi-annually, 
in advance. 
Penalty 10% if bill not paid within 10 days; if not paid by 
the 30th, water shut off. 


Oconomowoe—Pop. 3,301—Municipal Plant 
Minimum annual charge $5 .00 per consumer. 

First 300,000 gals. used 6 Mos... . $.15 per 1,000 gals. 

Next 500,000 ian oe : 

= 800,000 * 5 , Sewatran, Cae = = 

“ 1,500,000 * es eee oe e 


Over 3,100,000 * ad Pe . ae.* e 


Onalaska—Pop. 1,066—Municipal Plant 
Meters owned by municipality. 


First per 100 cu. ft. 


Over 322,000 " ‘ = 2 Pitas 

Minimum charge $3. 75, ‘payable semi- + in ad- 
vance. Penalty, 5% if not paid within 21 days; if not paid 
_ the 26th, water shut of, and $1.00 charge for reconnec- 


Prairie du Chien—Pop. 3,537—Municipal Plant 
Output CHARGES 
First 700 cu. ft. per quarter for all sizes of meters shall be 
allowed to be consumed under minimum charge. 
Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
Next 2,300 cu. 
— 000 


ft. per quarter........$.18 gross $.17 net 
7 _ = ae re Te. alee | ie 


“< 8'000 aw, |S ‘ a 

Over 15,000 * * * edd 05 ¢ 

SERVICE CHARGES 

54-inch meter per wy. .$1 - gross " 50 net 

%4-inch tatie aiid . .00 * 

l-inch 3 4 ; , 50 
1%-inch 4 3 00 
2-inch 7 4.00 
3-inch . 6.25 
4-inch > 10.00 
6-inch * od ie 15.00 
Each additional consumer on same 1.00 


Ripon—Pop. 3,929—Wisconsin Power and Light Co. 
DaiLy METER RATES 

First 

Next 


.25 per 1,000 gals 


ANNUAL MINIMUM CHARGES 
\% or %-inch meter Aces 
<4 
l-inch 
14-inch 
2-inch 
2%-inch 
3-inch 
34-inch 
4-inch 
Shawano—Pop. 3,544— Municipal Plant 
QUARTERLY METER RATES | 
First 3,600 cu. ft 
Next 3,600 “ 
12,600 * 
Over 19,800 * 


Sparta—Pop. 4,466— Municipal Plant 
Output CHARGES 
First 1,500 cu. ft. used for 1g year 
Next 8 "500 pte nc 
= 40,000 _ oo _ = 
Over 50, 000 a « a _ _ 7 - oo a 
Each additional consumer on meter $1.00. 
MINIMUM SEMI-ANNUAL SERVICE CHARGE 
54-inch meter 
4-inch * 
l-inch 
1%-inch 
2-inch 
3-inch 
4-inch 


36 00 
45 .00 
60 .00 


2 per 100 cu. ft. 


Minimum charge 
10 per 100 cu. ft. 
.08 


Sturgeon Bay—Pop. 4,553—Utilities Commission 
Minimum monthly bill $ .50. 

First 5,000 gals 

Next 5 ,000 25 * 


Over 35 ‘000 
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; Fiat Rates 
Minimum charge per consumer, $8 .00. 


Waupaca—Pop. 2,839— Municipal Plant 
aya METER RATES 

_Minimum semi-annual charge $2 .50. 

First 10,000 gals. consumer, $2.50 for 10,000 gals." 

Next 10,000 gals. or fraction at $.25gper 1,000;¢$5.00 for 
20,000 gals. 

Next 50,000 gals. or fraction at $.20 per 1,000;%$15 .000 for 
70,000 gals. 

Next 50,000 gals. or fraction at $.15 perj1,000; $22.50 for 
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og nae 

ext 50,000 gal i » $07 « 

170,000 gals. or fraction at $.10 per 1,000; $27 5 for 

N 50,000 b i + $29 
Sa,000 a or fraction at $.09 per 1,000; $32 09 hn 

Next 50,000 gals. or fraction at $.08 per 1,000; $36 00 ~~ 


270,000 gals. 
Next 50,000 gals. or fraction at $.07 1 + $39 « 

320,000 gals. Per EAD; $20 50 tor 

All water consumed in each six months’ 


iod - 
gals. to be charged for at the rate of $. Over 320,000 


per 1,000 gals, 


Better County Government for North Carolina 
An Editorial from the National Municipal Review 


Y a series of three laws passed at the recent 
B session of the Legislature, North Carolina 

places herself in the van of the states which 
are doing something about county government. It 
is now possible for counties in that state to choose 
between two forms of government—the regular 
form now existing and the county manager plan. 
It is possible for the county commissioners them- 
selves to install the latter plan on their own mo- 
tion, but if the county board does not exercise 
its discretion to appoint a manager the electors 
nay by petition bring the matter to a vote. If 
the majority of votes cast at the election are in 
favor of the manager plan, the board must pro- 
ceed to apnoint a manager. 

The manager is empowered to appoint, with 
the approval of the commissioners, such subordi- 
nate officers as the board may consider necessary, 
except such officers as are required to be elected 
by the people or whose appointment is otherwise 
provided by law. But inasmuch as the act does 
not disturb existing elective or appointive offices, 
the appointive power of the manager will have a 
narrow range inconsistent with his position as 
“the administrative head of the county govern- 
ment” and his responsibility “to see that all or- 
ders, resolutions and regulations of the board of 
commissioners are faithfully executed.” 

A novel feature is the creation of a county gov- 
ernment advisory commission, the secretary of 
which is to act as county adviser. In this capacity 
he will visit the counties of the state to advise 
and assist the county officers in providing compe- 
tent and economical administration. The develop- 


ment of this office will be watched with interes; 
in other states. 

A second bill relates to county fiscal control. 
The county auditor becomes the county accountant, 
and as such, the chief accounting, auditing and 
budget officer of the county. The budget estimates 
of all department heads and officers in charge of 
spending money are filed with him and he there- 
upon prepares his own estimates of necessary ap- 
propriations for the ensuing fiscal year. The 
county board then determines the appropriations 
for the next year, but no appropriation recom- 
mended by the county accountant for debt services 
shall be reduced, nor can the county commissioners 
make any appropriation which will infringe upon 
the powers of the county board of education. It 
is also ge ong x upon the commissioners to ap- 
propriate the full amount of all deficits reported 
in the estimates which have not been funded as 
provided by law. 

The third act relates to the issuance of county 
bonds and notes. It specifies the purposes for 
which bonds can be issued and limits the term of 
the bonds to the estimated life of the improve- 
ment as set forth in the act. All bonds are to be 
serial in form and no annual installment shall be 
more than two and one-half times as great in 
amount as the smallest prior installment. 

The new county bond law is more comprehensive 
than any which has come to our attention, and 
applies to counties the sound principles which 
should govern borrowings and which have been 
adopted for municipalities in a few states, notably 
North Carolina and New Jersey. 


BILL QUITS 
An Explanation of the Rural Exodus 
By Bob Adams 


We view the farmer with alarm 

Because he won’t stay on the farm. 

He moves to town and there he lives, 
While here and yon his flivver flivs, 

And city papers wonder why 

He thus neglects our food supply. 

How can he tear himself away 

From smells of flowers and new-mown hay? 
I tracked one rustic to his flat 

And begged of him, by this and that, 

To answer if he felt no shame, 

In spite of youth and stalwart frame 

To quit thus cold the farming game. 
“Nay, nay,” quoth he, “by ding and dang; 
I suffer not a single pang. 


The crops I sold went cheap as dirt, 
I needed cash for baby’s shirt, 
And for my wife’s—that is to say— 
Though South Sea belles wear suits of hay, 
My woman hates to dress that way.” 
“But Bill,” says I, “all men are brothers, 
You farmers ought to feed the others.” 
“The world can feed itself,” he said, 
And threw me out upon my head. 
Too husky he for me to fight, 
And anyway the cuss was right. 
Long laboring hours and meagre gain 
This rural exodus 

—Reprinted by ission of the author and pub 


lisher—from “Rude Rural Rhymes,” copyright, 
1925, The Macmillan Company, New York 








Motorized Municipal Services in 
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TWO TRAINS OF HIGHWAY TRAILERS HAULED BY WHITE TRUCKS OPERATED BY THE REFUSE 
COLLECTION DEPARTMENT OF MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 
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FAMOT YEAR-OLD BLACK MARIA OWNED BY THE POLICE DEPARTMENT OF CALGARY, ALBERTA 


through the 1914 oil boom, the greatest war in the history of the world, the 1926 oil boom, and the 

e period, Black Maria, the 16-year-old patrol wagon made by the White Co. for the Police Depart 

ary, Alberta, is to spend the rest of its daysin peace. Chief Ritchie recommended that it be replaced 

combination patrol wagon ambulance. Acccording to reports, ‘‘She has traveled more miles than any 

service in Calgary and although she wheezes a little now on the upgrade and isn’t as spry as she 

till police garage drivers cannot cite a single instance where they had to walk back once they started. 
She’s not that kind of a patrol wagon’’ 
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Forward Steps 


Reported by Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce 
Executives and Others 
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Road-Widening Procedure for 
Super-Highways in the 
Milwaukee Region 


Mitwavuker, W1s.—Painted signs along all the 
principal county highways, with legends like that 
shown in the accompanying photograph, testify to 
the preparations which Milwaukee County is mak- 
ing for the super-highways of the future. 

It was recognized that, as the city of Milwaukee 
and its suburbs grew, the county highways would 
become more and more congested unless the high- 
ways now 66 or less feet wide were increased to 
a width which would take care of the future traffic. 
Widths of from 90 to 160 feet were decided upon 
for the important state and county trunk lines out- 
side the limits of incorporated cities and villages. 
Other roads which are heavily traveled are also 
included in the list of highways to be widened. 

The cooperation of property owners and sub- 
dividers with the County Highway Commissioner 
has made the highway-widening program possible. 
Where wider rights of way have been procured, 
the property has been dedicated by the owners 
rather than purchased. They have appreciated the 
fact that better and wider highways increase the 
value of property and that it is expensive and un- 
satisfactory to widen streets to take care of heavy 
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MILWAUKEE COUNTY’S PREPARATIONS FOR 
FUTURE SUPER-HIGHWAYS 


traffic after buildings have been erected. 

In Milwaukee County this work of planning fo, 
wider highways is done by the Regional Plannine 
Department, of which E. A. Howard is Supervis. 
ing Engineer. This department is under the sy 
pervision of W. F. Cavanaugh, Highway Com 
missioner and Planning Engineer. One of the 
chief duties of the department is to advise realtor: 
platting subdivisions and to suggest to them how 
to lay out the streets, etc. 

When the plan to widen the principal highway 
arteries in the county was first suggested, it wa: 
found that the subdividers were willing to set ney 
buildings back and to dedicate the land necessar 
to widen the highway, if they could be assured tha: 
others would do likewise. Accordingly, in 1925 
bill was drafted and passed the Legislature a 
thorizing the County Board to establish the width: 
of highways in excess of the widths then in us: 
if the Town Boards approved the plan. 

The Milwaukee County Board passed an ordi 
nance in June, 1926, specifying the widths of hig! 
ways. All seven Town Boards in the county rat 
fied it. After this approval, a certified copy : 
the ordinance with maps was filed in the offic 
the Register of Deeds, as required by law. 1! 
highway-widening provisions, therefore, are 
every abstract of land sold which abuts the hig! 
ways to be widened. 

The highway-widening ordinance does not co: 
stitute a taking of land or interference with privat 
rights. It is a declaration of intention as to | 
proposed future width of the highway. The o1 
time property is affected is when the owner wis! 
to subdivide or build. 

_When subdividing, street widths must be pr 
vided as specified in the ordinance or the plat ca 
not be recorded. When buildings are erected, 
owners are advised to keep the structures back o! 
the established line. 


The ordinance relating to highway widening 
a popular one. Exact figures are not availabl 
this time, but it was stated at the office « 
Highway Commissioner that from 30 to 40 : 
of highway have already been dedicated 
county for highway widening. Other counties 
the state are asking that the law be amend 
that they, too, can plan now to widen their | 
ways in the future. 

While the signs are posted now, the a 
widening of the road surface will be don 
when traffic makes it necessary. A right-of-wa 
90 feet will provide room for two street-car : 
of 10 feet each, and two traffic lanes in each di 
tion, of 10 feet each, leaving 15 feet on either s 
for sidewalks and planting. Highways !!0 | 
wide will have two additional lanes of 1) {cet 
making three lines of traffic in each directio! 
addition to the two street-car zones of 10 ic: 
Highways 120 feet wide may have the same nu 
ber of lanes of traffic as those 110 feet wide, but 
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the additional 10 feet will permit 
more latitude in the use of dividing- 
«rips of safety islands, so that the 
, in either direction, reduc- 
| 





vrafhc can be segregated into lanes 
danger of headlight glare 

t driving. 
The plan which will be followed 
the building of each highway 
determined by the traffic 
requirements of that particular road. 


}u 


will 
P. W. KOEPPEN. 


Grade-Crossing Danger 
20r Signals in Delaware 














Ing STATE OF DELAWARE.—A number 
vis ; danger signals of the “island” 
su type, which are proving very sat- 
m tory, have been installed at 
the railway crossings in Delaware ™ ' . 
ors The signal is in the form of a ISLAND SIGNAL AT A DELAWARE GRADE CROSSING 
OW lack-and-white cross-hatch fence, 
built directly across the traffic lane on either side 
Nay i the railway grade crossing. The concrete is 
Was arried around this block, so that cars approaching 
new must slow up at the block, and turn rather sharply 
ar to the right, in order to proceed. This calls the 
hat attention of the driver to the fact that a railroad 


rossing is ahead, and has the further advantage 
f requiring him to turn first in one direction, and 
back in the other, thus giving him an oppor- 
inity to look up and down the track, and to as- 
sure himself that it is clear. The usual cross- 
rdi board signal, “Railroad Crossing—Look Out for 
ig! the Locomotive,” is used in connection with this 
rat block. 
01 \ modified form of island signal is also being 
ised, which consists of a heavy concrete block 











with warning lights and the railroad warning sign. 
- Cc. D. BUCK, 
ig! Chief Engineer, 


Delaware State Highway Department. 


halamazoo—Not a Debt-ridden City 


KaraMazoo, Micu.—In this age when govern- 
nent officials are criticizing cities for carrying a 


1 
‘ 


irge debt—and the record warrants that criticism 
in many cases—the status of Kalamazoo is unusual. 
Vot counting the bonds issued to cover the prop- 

owner's share of public. im- 
provements or the public utilities 
bonds to be paid by the utilities, 
the net bonded indebtedness of the 
be paid out of general tax 
enues, is $129,500. With one 
ill exception, the city has issued 


¥ 
; since 1918, when the com- a 5 

















A CLOSE-UP OF THE ISLAND SIGNAL He 


rt 











manager plan of govern- rs # . 
es ment was adopted and the city as 
went 1 “pay-as-you-go” policy. ; 
} [he city regularly meets its share 

t of street improvements 
a budget appropriation of tax 
el nd not by bond issues. 
to the $129,500 of 
bonds, there are out- 
standing $100,000 of short-term 
notes his $100,000 represents 
notes to spread over two to 
rae five the cost of some of the 
larger s of civic betterment; to 
Nit, | lall site, cost $48,000; - — 
nu a } ( river-tront park, cost GRADE-CROSSING SIGNAL WITH WARNING LIGHT, ON A DELA- 
fe, but yoU,000; municipal golf course, WARE HIGHWAY 
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cost $10,000; municipal airport, 390 acres, cost 
$100,000; and the new Main Street bridge, cost 
$110,000. The city has also been carrying on im- 


provements designed to give Kalamazoo a sewage 
disposal plant and all connections in about five 
years. It is very likely that this program will be 
carried out without a bond issue. 

When it is stated that a city is running on a “pay- 
as-you-go” policy, the next thing to be considered 
is whether it is accumulating a deficit of public 
improvements or whether it is keeping pace with 
the times. Kalamazoo has been keeping pace. 

The public school system of the city is operated 
as an independent political unit. With regard to 
the school system, the public debt is about aver- 
age—$45 per capita. 

From these figures, it will be seen that the city 


debt is about $3.85 per capita. 
EARL S. WEBER, 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce. 


Flower-Boxes Adorn the Bridges 
of St. Marys 

St. Marys, On1o.—The accompanying photo- 
graph shows one of the many flower-boxes that 
have been placed upon the caps of the concrete 
posts of both the river and canal bridges in this 
city. 








BOXES GIVEN TO ST. 


ONE OF THE FLOWER- 
MARYS, OHIO, BY A PUBLIC-SPIRITED CITIZEN 


The boxes are 31 inches long, 13 inches wide, 
and 11 inches deep, and are made of cast iron. They 
are painted a light shade of Duco green, with the 
floral designs or embossed portions in yellow and 
black. In them are planted geraniums, asparagus 
vines, and Vinca, which harmonize beautifully with 
the color scheme of the boxes. 

Both the boxes and the plants were donated to 
the city by Albert Herzing, one of the public- 
spirited citizens of this community. The plants 
were taken from Mr. Herzing’s own private flower 
garden. 

The boxes, with their contents, are very attrac- 
tive and add a touch of color and beauty to the 
appearance of the entire street as well as to the 
bridges. The idea has created such a favorable 
impression that many surrounding cities are adopt- 
ing the plan. 

ROBERT F. KASER 


Secretary-Manager, St. Marys Chamber of Com- 


merce. 
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BENCHES INVITE ONE TO REST ALONG THE 
PATHS THROUGH THIS GARDEN IN JOPLIN, Mo 
A garden scene along the lower part of the building 


wall blends with the actual park. 
bird-house in the lower picture 


A Bakery Helps Beautify Its City 


Jortin, Mo.—It should be as important t 


Note the unusual 


the grounds surrounding the industrial plants 


our cities, as it is desirable to make thx 
grounds, spots of beauty and pleasure. 
facturing plant might take a lesson from the 
park developed by this bakery in Joplin. A gar 
scene has been painted on the side wall 
bakery building and i#t blends in with the ga: 
in an interesting manner. The wise use of lun 
in the making of benches which invite on 


along the paths in the little park is an interest 


feature of this type of utilitarian advertising 


home 


Any manu 


large number of birds find, every summer, a nun 


ber of unusual houses perched high up fron 
ground to choose from. Graceful latticed 
add a touch of refinement to the garden with | 


bright, clean lines. 

ALLEN P 
Vitrified Brick Strips Make Slippery 
Pavement Safe ° 


N front of the City Hall at Cleveland, 
pavement becomes very slippery whe! 


Pedestrians on their way to and from the 


Hall, and the policemen serving in front of t! 
Building, frequently have had narrow es 
cause automobiles were unable to stop 
traffic signal was suddenly turned agai 
As a safety first measure, J. D. Tomson, 
intendent of Streets, hit upon the schem 


moving strips of the old pavement several ict 


apart and inserting sections of vitrifi 
brick surface. City officials report tha 
has been reduced to a minimum since this 
ment was made, according to Dependa 
ways. 








unusta 


ery 
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THE POLICE DEPARTMENT OF MUNCIE, IND. 


Citizens Cooperate in Support of Shoot- 
ing Competition by Police 

Muncie, Inp.—In keeping with its tradition of 

s d something, Muncie has decided to 
with other cities that are teaching their 
better shooting. It is indisputable that 
e are to carry revolvers for the protec- 
emselves and of those they serve, they 
ble to shoot effectively. Some cities 
added pay, graduated according to 
ip attained; others have allowed time 
nth, additional vacation, etc. In com- 
ther towns, public interest was lacking 
re were no funds available for am- 
he way the problem was solved may 
other cities. 
asked a member of the National 
ation to coach the men. A range was 
the basement of the new city build- 
tice was started in the fall. In Feb- 
litors of the daily papers and a few of 
f the larger mercantile institutions 
into a meeting, and were told what 
ne and what was in contemplation; that 
| properly be provided by taxation, but 
ld be impossible to get them into the 
the citizens were interested. It was 
rouse interest by calling upon the 
ike an investment in the plan through 
tributions to a fund for the purchase 
and prizes for a tournament. 

[his met the approval of all. A folder was 
erring to the papers for details and 
hose who cared to support the move 
lder and return it with pledges. With- 

about $400 in money and more than 
{ merchandise were collected. Much 

played, by the attendance at the 
match the way the public is talking of the 
ot a tching its progress. The policemen 


“as 


have improved in their shooting; contests with the 
National Guard have been arranged, and it is hoped 
that matches with the police departments of other 
towns may be held. 


LESTER C. BUSH, 
Secretary, Muncie Chamber of Commerce. 


City Electric Plant Brings Lower Rates 

VERNON, Texas.—In 1922, when this city had a 
population of 6,000 to 7,000 people, as compared 
with about twice that number at present, we were 
supplied with electric light and power entirely by 
an outside corporation, which also made and sold 
ice. We were paying 15 cents per kilowatt-hour 
for electricity, and 90 cents per hundred pounds 
for ice. We had tried to obtain lower rates but 
were told that the company could not afford to 
offer them. At last the idea of competition was 
suggested and met with very general favor; a 
bond issue of $100,000 was voted, three to one, on 
January 10, 1922. The company thereupon reduced 
the price of ice to 60 cents, and also obtained a 
temporary injunction against the city. The people 
seemed disheartened at this, and matters were at 
a standstill until late in the year, when the Mayor 
proposed a new plan. The city had in its vaults 
an old issue of 5 per cent water-works bonds, 
amounting to $25,000, that it had been unable to 
sell at par, and that could not legally be sold for 
less. An arrangement was made with a machinery 
company to buy these bonds at par, in consideration 
of which fact the city agreed to purchase certain 
machinery from this company. 

The owners of the old plant became desperate. 
Injunction after injunction was filed only to be 
denied; petty annoyances were resorted to: our 
water system was temporarily tied up. Other 
expedients were brought into play to defeat us, 
but to no avail. 

The city began business with a 10-cent rate for 
lighting current and 5 cents for power, with a 
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sliding scale for large users of light or power; 
and the rates have never changed. When we 
started business, the company cut its rate to 8 
cents; but service applications and connections to 
the city system were rapidly being made. In a 
few months the company’s rate went down to 5 
cents. This proved to be a boomerang; for on 
the day the cut was announced we got 30 cus- 
tomers from the companv and lost none. After 
about a year at 5 cents, the company’s rate went 
back to 8 cents. 

Increased business has caused us to make several 
additions to our plant capacity. Our bookkeeper 
states that the number of our patrons increased 
40 per cent from April 30, 1926, to April 30, 1927. 
We estimate that about 75 per cent of the total 
business of the city is handled by our plant. We 
believe in effeignt service, and do not know what 
“shut down” means: We have a chief engineer 
with three men under him who work in eight- 
hour shifts; there are also a head electrician and 
three linemen. Gross receipts average $4,818 a 
month and expenses about $1,650, leaving a gross 
profit of about $38,000 a year. All additions have 
been made from earnings. Income from the plant 
has also been used for other expenses of the 
city, and Vernon enjoys an exceptionally low tax 
rate—$1.75 per hundred, including $1.00 school tax. 

About a year ago the company offered the city 
$250,000 spot cash for the plant and obtained an 
order for an election. It was rejected three to 
one. I believe we could get $500,000 for it, and 
that the offer would be turned down by the same 
margin, for ample reason. I estimate that our pa- 
trons save $31,500 a year, and the remaining pa- 
trons of the company save $10,800 a year, in com- 
parison with the old rates. The city also saves 
$14,520 a year on street lighting and water pump- 
ing, which, added to the saving to citizens totals 


1927 


$56,820. In view of all these considerations we 
think there are abundant grounds for keeping our 
own plant, and we think that other cities can profit 
by our experience. 

H. D. HOCKERSMITH. 


May Ir. 


City Hall Design Selected by Archi- 
tectural Competition Method 


DututH, Minn.—After four years of unsuccess. 
tul effort in attempting to obtain a design {for a 
new city hall which could be built for the money 
available, the Duluth City Commission finally con- 
ducted an architectural competition which resulted 
so successfully that the scheme bids fair to be- 
come an established practice for this city. 

In 1922 the city employed the services of an 
architect to draw plans and specifications for a new 
City Hall, and specified that the cost of construc- 
tion should not exceed $1,000,000. The plans 
eventually submitted called for a building esti 
mated to cost about $1,500,000, though by employ- 
ing cheaper materials and leaving certain portions 
unfinished the architect estimated that the total 
cost might be reduced to $1,250,000. 

The general public and the Commissioners be- 
lieved that a million dollars should be ample for 
a building adequate for Duluth’s needs, and the 
contract with the architect was terminated. 

Thereupon, the City Commission requested the 
Taxpayers’ League, which is a bureau for munic- 
ipal research in Duluth, to make a study of the 
space needed for each of the various city depart- 
ments, and to prepare a schedule of requirements 
and facilities, so that a competition might be con- 
ducted for the selection of the architect and an 
appropriate design. 

The competition program stated the offices to be 
housed in the proposed building, and specified the 

















PRIZE-WINNING DESIGN FOR DULUTH’S NEW CITY HALL 
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.yuare feet of floor area 

. each department. These 

anticipated the needs of 
, r the next twenty-five 
years ieh adaptability to future 
was regarded as an essen- 
ire in judging the merits 
ins. The cost of the build- 
limited to $750,000. 

Prives of $1,500, $1,000 and $500 
vere offered for the best plans sub- 
mitted, and three nationally known 
architects came to Duluth to serve 
1s judges. These judges were sel- 
ected by the Mayor from a list of 

t names recommended by the 
luth Architects’ Association. 
\ young Duluth architect, 
Thomas J. Shefchik, was awarded 











‘rst place in the competition, and his 


rvices were promptly employed THE CHEMICAL TRUCK OF WHITEWATER, WIS., RETURNING 


ve the City Commission to complete FROM TWO HOURS’ WORK AT A FARM FIRE 61, MILES OUT IN 


rawings and specifications. 


THE COUNTRY 


Wi en bids on the construction Showing Chief David Zuill, who has been with the Department more 


vork were finally received, the suc- 
of the competition plan be- 

i evident. After accepting every possible 
lternate which would improve the appearance or 
tility of the building, such as bronze elevator 
cabs in place of steel cabs, and Minnesota granite 
facing instead of limestone, the total of all con- 
tracts came to but $710,000. The contract was 
let and work has begun. 

Compared to the building first designed, the new 
ity Hall has about one-third less cubical content, 
t has almost the same usable floor area. The 
tility space, while adequate, constitutes but 28 per 
ent of the total floor area, whereas in the earlier 
n the space devoted to corridors, etc., amounted 
about 35 per cent. In the new building future 
udditions may easily be made, whereas under the 
ld plan expansion was impossible. 

\ll in all, Duluth is getting a building that is 
qually as serviceable as the building originally 
proposed. It is probably more efficient, owing to 
lack of excessive ornamentation and less heating 
rea, anc it is being obtained by a cost within 
the means of the municipality. Its site has been 
hosen in conformity to a grouping plan in which 


the ¢ ounty Building and a new Post Office is also 
included 
ROBERT M. GOODRICH, 
Executive Secretary, Taxpayers’ League of St. 
I s County, Minn. 


Fire Service Which Is Rendered Free 
to Farmers 
W Hit WATER, Wis.—With the coming of paved 
tic business men of this town of 3,200 people 
) try the experiment of having the Fire 
Departi ent, ot which many of these men are mem- 
respond to calls for assistance from the 
untry. This was in 1924. Of the twenty-one 
> answered that year, six were in the country. 
‘ve did the service prove that it was de- 
ntinue it. The next year eight of the 
‘ calls were from the country. In 1926 
_., “ere seventeen calls, of which five were 
rae ring the first three months of the cur- 
ae ea department has responded fourteen 
me into the country four times. 
ir Vavid Zuill, who has been with the 


roads the 


1 ‘ 
cE cided t 


CTS 


35 years 


Department more than 35 years, and who has 
served several terms as mayor, estimates that in 
the 23 responses to calls for aid in the country, 
$64,000 worth of farm property has been saved 
that otherwise would surely have been destroyed, 
an average saving of $2,873 per call. 

That this fire protection is appreciated by the 
farmers whom it benefits is shown by the fact that 
in every instance the person whose property was 
in danger has mailed the department a check—from 
$10 to $100. Frequently the insurance companies 
pay something. With the business men of White- 
water helping their farmer neighbors fight fire, 
it is small wonder that genuine good-will prevails. 
The men who go out on country calls receive no 
pay. The city donates the chemicals. One blast 
on the electric siren indicates a farm fire. Only 
part of the department makes a trip each time, 
the rest remaining to insure adequate city pro- 
tection. 

D. A. CALDWELL. 


Asbestos Suits That Aid in Fighting 
Oil Fires 


Los ANGeLes, Catir.—The Fire Department of 
this city has in service ten suits of heavy asbestos, 
with mica frontpiece, which are part of the equip- 
ment of the Foamite chemical companies and are 
made by Johns-Manville, Incorporated. They 
are used to take lines of hose and portable mixing 
chambers onto tanks of oil on fire, that have no 
mixing chambers or foam extinguishing lines, or, 
if so equipped, have had these destroyed by ex- 
plosion and fire. 

This type of suit was first used, I believe, by 
Ford Alexander, the man who is noted for extin- 
guishing oil fires in the oil fields with dynamite. 
Chief R. J. Scott of our Department was quick 
to see the advantage of these suits at fires where 
the radiation of heat makes it impossible to get 
close enough with hose lines to do effective work. 
The suits have proved their worth on several occa- 
sions, notably at the fire at Signal Hill oil field, 
February 23, 1926. This field is about 20 miles 
from Los Angeles, and on that ‘date an oil well 
coming in with a great flow of gas caught fire and 
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started a serious fire in 

which was soon out of 

the local department. Up 

we sent them several com, 

Foamite wagons and suit 

arrival we found gas on fi: 

suing from crevasses in t! 

all around the wells. Wit 

of these suits and Foamit: 

shortly able to extinguis! 

which otherwise would hay 

in a conflagration in this 
Los Angeles is the greates 

storage port in the United S\ 

We believe that asbestos 

a very valuable asset to | 

of fire in the oil district 

us to work up close to a 

and extinguish it with a : 

loss. 





During the past year 
the large oil companies 
vided these suits for their 
in case of fire. 

; SAM H 
ONE OF THE ASBESTOS SUITS USED BY LOS ANGELES FIREMEN First Assistant Chief, 
IN FIGHTING OIL FIRES Fire College. 








Imposing Memorial to Be Dedicated at Fire Chiefs’ Convention 
This Month 
A N imposing memorial to David Campbell, pool, and at the extreme back center a 


Chief of the Fire Department in Portland, lief of Chief Campbell in his firema: 
Ore., who died in the line of duty on June’ will be set in a frame of stone. The 
26, 1911, will be dedicated as a feature of the an- will be 68 by 30 feet over all. The st 
nual convention of the International Association for the bas-relief will be 13 feet hig S 
of Fire Chiefs to be held in Portland in August benches will flank the structure, and at t 
The memorial will be in stone and bronze, in the each bench will be mounted a _ bronz 
form of a shrine approached by a flagstone terracc. Prof. A. T. Fairbank of the University 


In. the center, water will flow from a bowl into a art school designed the memorial. 
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Zoning’s Greatest Danger 


Lawless Acts by Boards of Appeals 


createst danger that the cause of zon- 

T ng faces at the present time is in the vast 
powers conferred upon boards of appeals 

and the possibility of these powers being mis- 


bith 


1 
used 


\lany students of the zoning movement have 
from the beginning feared the placing of such 
vast power in the hands of a few individuals, 


and have always 
pointed out the danger 
of its abuse. 


With the growth of 
the movement, it is not 
strange, therefore, to 
find specific instances 
of such abuses coming 
to public attention. 
Such an instance was 
found recently in a 
case before the appel- 
late courts of New 
York, in which the 
Board of Appeals of 
White Plains set the 
zoning law at defiance 
and practically nulli- 
fied it in order to per- 
mit a petitioner ap- 
pearing before them 
to carry out his de- 
sires. 

In an opinion that 
castigates the Board 
of Appeals, the Ap- 
pellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of the 
Second Department 
points out the gross 
impropriety of the 
Board’s action in this 
case (People ex rel. 
Stevens et al., versus 


Clarke et al—Waukauf Corporation, Inter- 
vener, 215 N. Y. 190.) Emphasizing the seri- 
ous danger which threatens zoning through 
abuse of the powers vested in boards of ap- 
peals, this case illustrates strikingly the great 
value of the whole zoning system and the ma- 
chinery that has been set up to operate it; for, 
had the power of intervening not been given 
'o citizens whose interests were adversely af- 


tected, this case could never have been brought 
7” on review. Again, had the decision of the 
Board \ppeals been made final, and had 


there been no power of getting their decision 
before the courts on certiorari, there would 
have been no opportunity of righting the 
wrong done in this case by this lawless Board. 


The case arose upon the petition of a num- 








Some of Zoning’s Worst Enemies 


Are They of Its Own Household 

Because of the seriousness of some of 
the attacks on the integrity of zoning or- 
dinances which are resulting from the 
carelessness or complacency of boards of 
appeals (or boards of adjustment, as they 
are called in the Standard Zoning En- 
abling Act of the Department of Com- 
merce), The American City has secured 
permission to reprint the enclosed article 
from the July number of Housing Better- 
ment. This valuable journal of housing 
advance, as many of our readers know, 
is the quarterly magazine of the National 
Housing Association, of New York, and 
is edited by Lawrence Veiller, Secretary 
and Director of that organization. 

Another important contribution to the 
problem of maintaining the integrity of 
zoning ordinances has been made by the 
Massachusetts Federation of Planning 
Boards, in devoting the June issue of its 
Bulletin to a series of articles on “Zoning 
Appeals.” Edward T. Hartman, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Federation (37 State 
— Boston) writes to The American 
ity: 

4 think that the most critical point in regard 
to the whole zoning scheme lies in board of 
appeals administration. Where a board assumes 
the power to vary the law to suit itself, and 
where, as is now happening, mal interest, 
favoritism, politics and cash affect the opinions 
of members of boards of appeals, no law will 
roduce satisfactory results. We are confront- 
g a serious situation throughout the country, 


and it is our hope that our little bulletin may 
of some service in this connection.’’ 








ber of property owners who objected to the 
erection in the neighborhood of their property 
of an apartment house which violated the zon- 


ing law, and for which 
a permit had been 
denied by the building 
inspector but whose 
decision had been 
overruled by the Board 
of Appeals. The case 
had been heard at 
Special Term and a 
decision handed down 
setting aside and an- 
nulling the decision of 
the Board of Appeals, 
and from this decision 
an appeal was taken 
to the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Supreme 
Court of New York. 


In its unanimous 
decision written by 
Presiding Justice 
Kelly, the Court in no 
uncertain terms ex- 
presses its views on 
the action of the 
3oard of Appeals in 
this case, pointing out 
that the Justice at 
Special Term had 
found that there was 
nothing in the record 
to show that there 
were “practical diff- 
culties” or ‘“‘unneces- 


sary hardships” that would have justified the 
action of the Board cf Appeals in setting 
aside the law. The Court said that it agreed 
with the learned justice at trial term and could 
find in the record no evidence whatever justi- 
fying the Board of Appeal’s action. 

In this case a New York city corporation 
sought to erect in a residential district, in 
which apartment houses were- permitted, in 
White Plains, an apartment house that would 
have accommodated 92 families where only 53 
are allowed by law, and to a greater height 
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than the law permitted, solely, as the Court 
expresses it, “because he expects to collect $40 
per room and with the increased number of 
rooms collect more rent.” The Court points 
out: 


“There is not a word of evidence to show that 
the rental from the 53 families would not be a 
fair and reasonable return on the cost of erecting 
the apartment according to law.” 


On the question of covering a greater per- 
centage of the lot than that prescribed in the 
ordinance, which was limited to 35 per cent 
in this district, the owner had stated his will- 
ingness to comply, but on the other points, as 
the Court puts it: 


“As to the height and number of families, the 
appellant proposes to violate the law simply that 
it may put in 92 families instead of 53 and collect 
the extra rent. * * * There is no evidence to 
show that the return from 53 families will not be 
all that a reasonable man should ask. It seems to 
me the Board of Appeals are over-generous to the 
intervener appellant. To increase its rent roll they 
do away with the law enacted by the Common 
Council of White Plains for the protection of its 
citizens, 


On the claim of practical difficulties or un- 
necessary hardships—the reason which, under 
the law, justifies a Board of Appeals’ acting 
and the only basis for its powers—the Court 
says: 

“The desire of the property owner to obtain 
more money from the building, standing alone, is 
no evidence of ‘practical difficulties’ or ‘unneces- 
sary hardships.’’ 

Interesting and significant is the grasp which 
the Court shows as to the social basis for the 
enactment of zoning laws, and, especially, the 
requirement for limiting the number of fam- 
ilies in a given district. On this point the 
Court says: 

“The added burden of 92 families over the 53 
families allowed by the zoning law, the added con- 
gestion in the comparatively narrow streets caused 
by automobiles, delivery wagons, the noise, the 
destruction of all that made the locality attractive 
for homes, is graphically described by the respond- 
ent property owners.” 

We commend this decision of New York’s 
Appellate Court to the members of every Board 
of Appeals throughout the country. They 
would do well to read it, ponder it and let it be 
their guide in future. 

That the Board of Appeals in White Plains 
is not the only body of this kind that fails to 
obey the law plainly indicated for its guidance, 
is evidenced in a-case decided recently by Jus- 
tice Ingraham at Special Term of the New 
York Supreme Court (People ex rel. Lovett 
et al. versus Walsh et al., N. Y. Law Journal, 
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July 2, 1926). In this case the New York City 
Board of Standards and Appeals had granted 
a temporary permit permitting a residence in q 
residential district to be used in part for the 
undertaking business. In doing this they im- 
posed very definite conditions to the effect tha 
no sign other than a small glass sign on the jn- 
side of the ground floor window should be on 
display, that no structural alteration or change 
should be made, that the use of the premises 
for this purpose should be limited to a term of 
two years, that it should be confined to the front 
room on the first floor for a licensed embalm- 
er’s office and mortuary chapel, the remainder 
of the building being restricted to residentia| 
or dwelling use. 

Nothwithstanding these conditions and the 
fact that the building in question was but one 
house removed from a business district, the 
Court very properly held that the action of the 
Board of Standards and Appeals was an abuse 
of discretion, because of the fact that there 
were no practical difficulties or unnecessary 
hardships involved. Perhaps boards of ap- 
peals will ultimately learn that they, like others, 
must obey the law. 


A Reign of Lawlessness 

That conditions are developing in the New 
York City Board of Appeals which cause grave 
concern and which may develop into a serious 
scandal unless soon dealt with, has been evi- 
denced recently by several decisions of that 
body, which have been the subject of adverse 
comment by the higher courts. 

Probably the most flagrant instance of im- 
proper action by a board of this kind in exceed- 
ing its cleariy defined powers is to be found in 
what is known as the Fordham Manor case, 
decided a few weeks ago by the New York 
Court of Appeals. 

This case hinged upon the action of the New 
York Board of Appeals in reversing the action 
of the Superintendent of Building, denying 
permission to erect a garage in a strictly resi- 
dential district and permitting the owner to 
practically set aside and nypllify the provisions 
of the zoning law by putting a garage in 4 
district which the city authorities had definitely 
determined should be a residential district. 

In a well-reasoned opinion written by Judge 
Cardozo, the brilliant Chief Justice of the 
Court of Appeals, the action of the Board 's 
rightly characterized as, in effect, a changing 
of the city map and a legislative act of the 
Board of Appeals, thus invading the powers of 
the Board of Estimate, the official body charged 
with responsibility for determining the zoning 
districts of the city. On this point Judge 
Cardozo says: 
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“\Ve thwart the scheme of the statute if we up- 
hold a resolution for the concession of a privilege 
with neither evidence at the hearing, nor allega- 
tions in the answer to be accepted as a substitute 
for evidence. The Legislature has said that there 
shall be review by certiorart. Such review be- 
comes impossible if without supporting evidence or 
equivalent averment the mere conclusion of hard- 
ship is sufficient and indeed decisive. There has 
heen confided to the Board a delicate jurisdiction 
and one easily abused. Upon a showing of unneces- 
sary hardship, general rules are suspended for the 
benefit of individual owners and special privileges 
established. * * * Judicial review would be 
reduced to an empty form if the requirement were 
relaxed that in the return of the proceedings any 
hardship and its occasion must be exhibited fully 
and at large. Safeguards of this order have at 
times an aspect of triviality when our scrutiny is 
narrowed to one instance or another. Their value 
is perceived when the outlook is extended to some- 
thing wider than particulars. Disclosure is the 
antidote of partiality and favor.’ 


Insufficient Reasons Assigned 


The particular gravamen of the Court of 
Appeals’ reversal in this case is founded upon 
the fact that not only was there apparently no 
“ynnecessary hardship” or “practical difficulty” 
which would have warranted the Board of 
Appeals in setting aside the law, but that the 
Board of Appeals was so careless of its respon- 
sibilities and of due process of law that it did 
not even take the trouble or pains to have the 
record show the slightest reason for the claim 
of “unnecessary hardship” or “practical dif- 
ficulty.” On this point the Court says: 


“We think the reasons assigned are insufficient 
to supply a basis for a departure from the map. 
They amount to nothing more than- this, that a 
garage may be built because there is another one 
next door. * * * It is not a sufficient reason 
in and of itself in a district set apart for resi- 
dences. There must then be a showing of some- 
thing more, a showing of “unnecessary hardship.” 
lf such hardship exists, the reasons for its exist- 
ence should appear from the return. Only thus 
can a court know whether they are substantial or 
illusory. The reasons may be made to appear in 
one or other of two ways. The hardship may be 
found as an inference from evidence submitted at 
a hearing. * * * At all events, when there is 
evidence in the record, whatever inferences there- 
irom are proper will be presumed, in aid of the 
dispensing resolution, to have been drawn by the 
Board. * * * To characterize the situation as 
a hardship, without more does not tend in any sub- 
stantial degree to enlighten a reviewing court. 


There must be disclosure of the facts from which 
hardship in inferred. * * *” 


Assuming Legislative Functions 


Discussing the question of a Board of Ap- 
peals overstepping its powers and invading the 
held of the Board of Estimate, the body 
charged with responsibility for determining the 
zoning districts of the city and for making 
changes in those districts, Judge Cardozo says: 





“The power to change the map is reserved by 
the charter to the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment. The power of the Board of Appeals is 
confined to variations in special cases to meet some 
unusual emergency, some unnecessary hardship.” 


And on the broad question of the power of 
Board of Appeals which this Court has here- 
tofore strongly sustained, the Court says: 

“Previous decisions of this Court have conceded 
a wide scope to the discretion of the Board. We 
have no thought to retract or qualify them by any- 
thing now said. * * * Not improbably the 
Board has made a mistake in granting like favors 
to other owners in the past. This did not mean 
that it was subject to a legal duty to enlarge the 
field of encroachment and thereby magnify the er- 
ror. The question was not ‘whether some one else’ 
had ‘been favored.’ The question was ‘whether 
the petitioner’ had been illegally oppressed.” 


Excessive Height Variance 


This is by no means the only flagrant case 
that has characterized recent action by this 
Board. The columns of the daily press not 
long ago called attention to the action of the 
Board of Appeals in granting permission for 
the erection of a skyscraper in the financial 
district 25 stories high to be located at Broad 
and Beaver Streets. In this district, under the 
zoning law, buildings are limited [as to the 
height of street walls] to 2% times the width 
of the street, practically the most generous 
provision to be found in the zoning law. Not- 
withstanding this, the Board of Appeals has 
practically flouted the law and the city authori- 
ties by permitting this building to be erected 
103 feet higher than that allowed by the zoning 
laws. 

The surrounding property owners are re- 
ported to be up in arms, to have pooled their 
interests and to have started legal proceedings 
to restrain the erection of this unlawful build- 
ing. It is stated that the case will be carried 
to the Court of Appeals. 

Commenting on this action Edward M. Bas- 
sett, the country’s leading expert on zoning, 
said recently: 

“I consider that the variance at Broad and 
Beaver Street is the greatest abuse of discretion 
on the part of the Board of Appeals that has oc- 
curred thus far. There may be others as bad, but 
I do not know them. Immediately on the render- 
ing of the decision I wrote a protest to the Chair- 
man of the Board stating that his Board could 
not possibly have made a finding of ‘practical dif- 
ficulty or ‘unnecessary hardship’ in that particular 
case. Notwithstanding that the location is in a 
“2% times district,’ the variance is for about 5 
times. The ground of the variance appears to be 
that, inasmuch as the builder could erect a pyra- 
mid with a considerable floor space, he might as 
well be allowed to omit the pyramid and put nearly 
as much floor space behind street walls. Of 
course, if this argument should be followed by a 
discretionary board, street walls on large plottage 
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might be erected 8 and 10 times the street width.” 


A Public Scandal 

That the public at large are becoming 
aroused to these flagrant and lawless acts of 
the Board of Appeals was evidenced recently 
by a formal communication sent by the Citizens 
Union to the Mayor of the city of New York 
and made public in the daily press. That or- 
ganization of citizens demanded that Mayor 
Walker undertake a thorough housecleaning of 
the Board of Standards and Appeals, saying: 

“It is high time that Mayor Walker took drastic 
action concerning the Hylan hangovers who are 
the Board of Standards and Appeals. At the very 
moment that decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States and of the courts of this state 
are upholding the principles embodied in our build- 
ing zone resolutions, this Board, intended to be its 
protector, is steadily nullifying this safeguard of 
the health, comfort, safety and property of the peo- 
ple of the city. ; 

“In numerous cases, in which there has been ab- 
solutely no showing of practical difficulties or un- 
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necessary hardships, the Board has grante:| varia. 
ances from the provisions of the resolution. |). 
cretion necessarily entrusted has been notu rious) 
abused, often in the interest of real estate specs. 
tors who have been well aware of the restrictions 
governing the property which they have bough; », 
desire to buy, but who, nevertheless, hayes. 
ceeded in persuading the Board without proof th 
they should be granted special privileges.” 

The Board of Appeals cannot plead ignor. 
ance of the law or inexperience as an excuse 
It has been in existence too long to plead tha 
its action has been inadvertent or without {,!! 
knowledge of the law or of the Board's fune- 
tions and the limitaticns under which it works 
There have been too many decisions of the 
higher courts pointing out clearly and definitely 
the line of limitation of the Board’s powers ty 
warrant any such plea. 

The Citizens Union is right. It is time tha 
Mayor Walker made a thorough housecleaning 
of this Board, whose actions are little short of 
scandalous. 


Total of 19,492 Miles of Roads Surfaced During 1926 by 
State Highway Systems 


STATEMENT just compiled from reports 
A of the various state highway departments 

and issued by the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture shows that 
the total length of surfaced roads constructed by 
state agencies during the year 1926 was 19,492 
miles, of which 13,664 miles was laid over former 
earth roads and 5,828 miles represented a rebuild- 
ing of old surfaces. 

These figures refer to increases in surfaced 
mileage on the state highway systems only and do 
not include surfacing laid by the counties or other 
local governments. They do include, however, all 
work done with Federal aid. 

A statistical table issued by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads on July 17 shows that the combined state 
systems embrace 287,928 miles and that of this 
mileage 163,059 miles is surfaced and 28,456 miles 


is graded and drained according to engineering 
standards. The state systems are now about (6 per 
cent initially improved. The types of surfaced 
roads existing at the end of 1926 were as follows 


Miles 
Sand-cher. amd’ teeeell «25st datwaetecadeae’s ses. 11,3% 
Cece. GS NE. GEE. 55 neues arch bees vuee cc. 79,286 
Waterbound macn@ams ois cc civccccccvssccies. 18,428 
ee ey ee 12,927 
ee rece eet RET RY 
Diguminets CONGTUN Gi csée isch adeasdebtne se... 4,815 
Comm COmbVGhs .sio.5.006 os euwe Feb Codabb dss cee 31,935 
OC et ee Pe ee Oe Oa 3,215 
Asphalt, wood and stone block.................. 165 


The table obtainable from the Bureau of Public 
Roads shows the total mileage in the state high- 
way systems of each of the 48 states and the sur- 
faced mileage at the end of 1926. 


Minnesota’s Death-Rate from Automobile Accidents Reduced 


LTHOUGH automobile registration increased 

10.6 per cent in 1926 over 1925 in Minne- 

sota, the number of deaths from automo- 
bile accidents in the state showed a decrease of 
11.1 per cent in the same period. According to 
figures compiled by the National Safety Council, 
the total deaths for the United States increased 
from 17,226 in 1925, to 18,121 in 1926, while the 
Minnesota total decreased from 359 to 319. 

The building of wider highways, elimination of 
sharp turns and other hazards, and the marking 
of all dangerous places, both by the State High- 
way department on trunk highways and by many 
counties on secondary roads, contributed to the 
reduced mortality. “Good traffic laws, efficient 
enforcement, and elimination of highway hazards 
are three important factors in accident prevention,” 
C. M. Babcock, Commissioner of Highways, states. 
“Another big factor is safety education. Safety 


requires eternal vigilance. The need of careful- 
ness must be continuously and repeatedly brought 
home to drivers, passengers, pedestrians, parents 
and children. The newspapers of Minnesota are 
entitled to a lot of credit for the cooperation they 
have given to this department and other agencies 
that are trying to promote highway safety. The) 
have given a large amount of space, without recom- 
pense, to traffic laws and safety propaganda, anc 
this has been of incalculable value.” 

The figures on auto fatalities for Minnesota @ 
not include deaths in grade-crossing acciden!s 
Figures compiled by the Minnesota Railroad Com 
mission show 34 killed in collisions between trains 
and automobiles in 1925, and 29 in 1926. The 
“Stop” crossing law* and the elimination of gra 
crossings have contributed largely to this resu!! 


—__—_— 


*See Tue American City for April, 1927, page 4 
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1 Con — Ww ARD DRIVE OF THE CITY MANAGER PLAN AROUND THE COFFIN OF CORRUPT POLITICS, AS 
' “VALIZED BY THE NEW YORK TELEGRAM AND TWENTY-FIVE OTHER SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWS- 

a PAPERS THROUGHTOUT THE UNITED STATES 
The re { the special election of June 21, at which Indianapolis adopted the city manager plan by an over- 


whelming vote, was recorded in The American City for July, page 93 
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Playgrounds Affiliated with the Harmon 
Foundation Win $5,900 in Awards 


By Evelyn S. Brown 


T was the last of a series of “Achievement 
Days” in Granville, Ohio, when men and 
boys in the little village of 2,000 inhabitants 

were called upon to contribute their labor to- 
ward the development of the playground. The 
flat surface required for tennis courts, foot- 
ball field, baseball diamond, and equipment 
meant the removal of 6,800 cubic yards of 
earth from the ridges to the depressions on 
Harmon-Burke Field. 

Everyone was determined that this be done 
without expenditure of the cash contributions 
collected in a recent drive for funds. Farm- 
ers came with teams of heavy draft horses, 
and as the day set was that following Thanks- 
giving, 1926, high school boys on vacation were 
free to man the scrapers. Women of the com- 
munity were doing their part by serving a hot 
lunch for the workers in the school cafeteria. 

This cooperative spirit in Granville resulted 
in such outstanding accomplishment, that in 
June, 1927, the playground received the first 
award of $1,000 from the Harmon Foundation 
of New York in the Honorarium Contest which 
this organization conducts annually among its 
affiliated fields. 

Playgrounds located in all parts of the coun- 
try, established through the assistance of the 
Foundation as permanent recreation tracts of 
land, competed. Awards were based on prog- 
ress shown on fields, between March 1, 1926, 
and March I, 1927, in improvements or beau- 
tifications ; and on any educational propaganda, 
awakening people to the necessity of setting 
aside space permanently for play and recrea- 
tion in advance of growth. Individuals as well 
as communities were eligible to recognition. 

Honorariums totaling $5,900 were awarded 
to thirty-nine Harmon Fields and to two per- 
sons who had been responsible for playground 
promotion in their own and other communities ; 
R. L. Whitcomb of Martin, Tenn., received 
$100, and Dr. George Huff, Chaffee, Mo., $50. 

Sidney, Ohio, with a field development for 
activities the year around, combining utility 
with an attractive layout, was given the second 
award of $500. Apparatus and a wading pool 
for the children have been grouped before a 
background of trees and shrubs, while in an- 
other section the gradual slope of a hill has 
been adapted in winter to sliding and skiing, 
and in the warmer months to serve as a natural 


grandstand for the viewing of athletic cop. 
tests on the field at its base. 

Two third awards of $300 were given Wey 
St. Paul and Worthington, Minn. Dirt banks 
were thrown up for an ice-skating rink op 
West St. Paul playground, the field was ep. 
larged through the addition of an adjacent strip 
of land, and an outdoor basketball court and a 
baseball diamond were built. At Worthington, 
the 51.74-acre tract on Lake Okabena has been 
divided into a golf course and children’s play. 
ground. Other fields where improvements were 
sufficiently outstanding for honorariums, and 
the amounts granted, were: 


Wauseon, Ohio 
Paulding, Ohio 


. Eureka Springs, Ark. . $75 
Bellefontaine, Ohio... 200 r 


Franklin, Ohio 
Hillyard, Wash. 


Kearney, Neb. ....... 200 Madisonville, Ky. ... 75 
ON, TIO cissssdkee 150 Mayfield, Ky., ....... 75 
Bicknell, Ind. ....... 150 Stamford, Texas ..... 7 
Paragould, Ark. ...... 150 Wellsville, Ohio ..... 7 
Pipestone, Minn. ..... 150 West Carrollton, Ohio. 
Lebanon, Ohio ....... 150 Alamosa, Colo 

Martin, “SOR. <0..22 18 Conan... . 
Stuttgart, Agk, ....0> 150 Cc fle 1 K pom’? Seae - 
Bluffton, Ohio ....... 10 5. wadee 8 
Fremont, Ohio ....... 100 ort Lauderdale, Fla . | 
Sturgis, Mich. ....... 100 Fostoria, Ohio Lteeeee ov 
Wapakoneta, Ohio .... 100 Herkimer, N. Y. ..... ? 
Williston, N. Dak. ... 100 Houma, La. ......... 5 
Bucyrus, Ohio ........ 75 Miamisburg, Ohio .... 
Chatied, Ge <asseeee 75 Twin Falls, Idaho .. 


Additional Awards to Be Made in June, 1928, 
for Progress and Publicity 
Honorariums for Harmon Fields to le 
awarded in June, 1928, have been planned for 
the purpose of enlarging the usefulness of al- 
filiated playgrounds in bringing about not only 
a wider interest in recreation locally but in- 
creased activity in the permanent playground 
movement. Determination of the relative 
progress on the various fields competing wil 
be decided by the facts as shown through 
magazine and newspaper publicity and photo- 
graphs. A jury of five, to be announced in 
September, will pass upon the material submit- 
ted, covering the period from March 1, 1927, 
to May 1, 1928 Articles and pictures entered 
must show development on the field in im- 
provements on the land, equipment or organized 
leadership. A total of $5,000 will be given i 
fifty-nine awards, ranging from $500 to $50 
Entries in the contest will be used by the foun- 
dation wherever desirable as an incentive to the 
establishment of more playgrounds, so tha! 
every Harmon Field competing becomes, 
through story or picture, an “ambassador” 
permanency in recreation lands. 
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Bellefontaine, Ohio; (2) drinking fountain, 


+ Mg Harmon Fields: (1) Pergola screen, with plantings, 
— hio; (3) walk at shelter house, Paulding; (4) merry-go-round and swings, Sidney, Ohio; (5) 
pavilion aragould, Ark.; (6) girls training for Warren County track and field meet; (7) twilight base 


ball game, Kearney, Neb. 
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How Shall Cities Insure Their Property? 


Criteria for Insurance in Private Companies and Creation of Municipal Fund: 


STUDY of municipal insurance, based 

upon a survey of the practice of cities 

in insuring their property and liability 
risks, has recently been made by the Municipal 
Reference Bureau of the University of Kansas, 
Orin F. Nolting, Secretary. It is published 
jointly by the Bureau, the International City 
Managers’ Association, and the League of Kan- 
sas Municipalities, at Lawrence, Kans., in the 
form of a booklet entitled “Municipal Insur- 
ance.” The following recommendations are 
made : 


I. In order to reduce the fire hazard, public 
buildings such as city halls, water and light plants, 
and schools, should be of fireproof construction. 
Detention homes and hospitals should be fire-re- 
sisting throughout. State law should compel this. 


Il. The inclusion of a mandatory insurance 
clause in bonding laws is desirable, especially in 
cities where the needs for new construction are 
already heavy and where the law does not require 
fireproof construction. 


Criteria for Insuring in Private Companies 


III. Cities should provide some method of pro- 
tecting their property against possible loss. Be- 
cause of the varying conditions, é€ven in cities of 
the same population, no single methed can be pre- 
scribed to meet the needs of every itl. The build- 
ings of one city may be of superior’ construction 
while those of another city may be poot_risks. In 
general, however, all cities, except those with 500,- 
000 or more population, should insure their large 
and extra-hazardous risks in regular companies. It 
may be advisable for the smallest cities to insure 
all of their property in the companies. The fol- 
lowing criteria are suggested for those cities in- 
suring in private companies : 

1. The 80 per cent co-insurance clause* should be used 
on protected property, as about one-third more insurance 
protection can be secured at the same cost as before. If 
the co-insurance clause is not used, the city should arrange 
to receive sealed proposals from various insurance compa- 
nies. Insurance should be bought in the same way as any 
other commodity. The lowest bidder, if it is a fire insur- 
ance company of good standing, would get the contract. 


The standing of the company may be ascertained with the 
aid of Best’s Insurance Guide. 


2. Policies should be written for either three or five 
years instead of one. The three-year term rate is usually 
two and one-half times the one-year rate. 


3. If possible, maturities of policies should be arranged 
so that an equal amount will become due each year. This 
will help simplify budget planning. 

4. The valuation of property for insurance purposes 
should be determined by an appraisal either by the insur- 
ance experts or by an_ appraisal concern and also by the 
chief engineer of the fire department or city engineer. 

5. It is desirable that the insurance on all city-owned 
property, including schools, be handled by one person. In 
the large city it should be in the hands of a deputy con- 
troller, or of an a&sistant to the director of finance, and 
in the small city in the hands of the city treasurer. 


IV. Cities having a population of 500,000 
more probably would not need to create an insur- 
ance fund, but could carry their losses by appro- 




















































priation from the general fund or a bond issue. 1, 
other cities an insurance fund might be created ; 
cover possible losses. A city having over 200 4 
tinct risks can safely carry its Own insurance 


Practice Recommended in Creating a 
Municipal Fund 

In creating a municipal fund the following pra 
tice is recommended : 


1. An ordinance should be passed providing for ay 
officio Insurance Fund Commission, composed of the may, 
or city manager, the director of finance, city controller 
purchasing agent, and chief engineer of the fire de; 
ment. This commission should given the power ¢ 
the rates, decide on what property should be covered } 
the fund, and what property, if any, should be insyy 
in private companies. 

2. The @rdinance should provide for the approp: 
of a certait~amount of the fund each year unti! +} 
has reach@d-an amount sufficient to carry the risk. 4 
propriations should again be made to the fund if +) 
amount in the fund ever falls below the amount set 
the fund increases, the policies in private companies s 
be canceled or allowed to expire gradually. 

Another method: Instead of making a lump appr 
tion, each department, board, and commission might 
required to pay into the fund an amount approximat 
that which would be paid for insurance in private cv 
nies. 

3. The insurance on all of the city-owned buildings 
cluding, if possible, school property, should be handle 
the commission. Re-insurance should be carried 
large and dangerous risks. 

4. The fund should be invested in securities that ; 
be readily sold for cash 

5. Im case of loss, the chief engineer of the fir 
partment and the department head who has charge of : 
building on which the loss occurred, should decide on : 
replacement cost, or oiher basis on which the commiss 
has decided that reparation is to made. The dk 
reached should be approved by the commission before ; 
ment is made. 


V. The method to be used in insuring 
owned property cannot be determined on the ; 
ulation basis alone. Tax limitations, bonded » 
debtedness, and “ability to pay” cannot be ign 
in arriving at a decision. 

VI. The laws of a number of states deters 
the practice to be followed with reference to wort 
men’s compensation insurance. If the law is ele: 
tive liability insurance should be carried in pri 
companies for employees engaged in extra-hazar 
our work. For other employees the larg 
could carry its own insurance by creating a {) 
for the purpose or by appropriating from the gev- 
eral fund. It usually is good business policy i 
the smaller cities to carry workmen's compensati 
insurance in private companies even though | 
statutes may not require them to do so. 
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* Eprroriat Note.—This is explained in the original | 
the following foonote: ‘The 80 per cent or Reduced ke 
Average Clause means that if, at the happening of a l» 
the amount of insurance on the descri Property equals 
or exceeds 80 per cent of the value and the described 
erty is totally destroyed, the insured is entitle! to ¢ 
the full amount gf loss—not exceeding the total am 
of insurance. Best’s Insurance Guide, 1926, ». 391" 
might be added that this is true whether the property 
totally destroyed or not, and that the 80 per cent claus 
furthermore provides that if the insurance carried is les 
than 80 per cent of the value of the property, the imsur 
can collect only such proportion of the loss as tiie am 
of insurance carried bears to 80 per cent of the va 
The premiums under od arrangement are lower tus 
otherwise, as mentioned above. 














Burning of Wood Floor Causes 


Bridge Collapse 


By George C. Stone 


in 1887 to connect the main portion 
anville, Va., with a growing suburban 
center, now a part of the city, on 
side of the Dan River, the old “Iron 
llapsed on June 30, 1927, as a re- 
burning of the wood flooring. This 
sed the river with six spans of 136 
hes, each. The flooring consisted of 
soted wood blocks on end, over a 
terproofing felt, over 4-inch square- 







ssoted plank laid close, over 3-inch 
creosoted timber -stringers. Foot 
pported by brackets on each side of 
were of 2-inch untreated planking. 

lge floor had been made much thicker 
r than originally, to care for a large 

e in the live load, from the original 
trafhe to heavy motor trucks, a 

ne, a gas main, cables, and a large 
peak load. Nevertheless, the failure 

ve was not caused by increased load. 
block paving was in process of be- 

ed, and two spans had been finished, 
irrel of tar, just unloaded at the tar 
the fourth span, burst and scattered 
in all directions as the head was 
ken in. The tar ignited and ran out 
«1 flooring, old and new; some of 
lown through the joints between 
hub guards and thus the wood deck 
ted top and bottom. Almost in a 
entire floor of the fourth span was 


7¢e 


lepartment responded promptly and 





Consulting Engineer, Altavista, Va. 


THE PIFTH SPAN OF THE COLLAPSED DANVILLE BRIDGE, 
WITH BUCKLED MEMBER IN FOREGROUND 


attacked the fire from both ends of the span; 
but in less than twenty minutes after the ex- 
plosion the fourth span was down and the 
flames were eating their way along the flooring 
of the fifth and third spans. Only a few more 
minutes elapsed before the fifth and third spans 
collapsed; then the flames were checked on the 
north end of the bridge, saving the sixth span 
practically unharmed, but the breeze carried 
the fire toward the south shore and before ten 


o'clock, or less than two hours after the be- 
ginning, the second span, too, was in the river. 
The first span was saved. The writer exam 
ined the truss members.as the spans lay on the 
river-bed in about two feet or less of water, 
and was impressed with the evidence that fail- 
ure of each span was due to the buckling of a 
compression member or members due to the 
softening of the metal by the heat from the 
burning flooring. He was unable to find any 
broken or perceptibly elongated eyebars. 

While this is not the first instance of a fire 
in the wood flooring injuring the steel trusses 
of an American bridge, this occurrence should 
merit thoughtful consideration of engineers 
and of public officials as to the use of wood- 
paving, or tar or creosote, for floors of bridges 
with exposed steel trusses—although many no- 
table steel bridges of this country have such 
wood flooring now. 


Initial steps have been taken toward the re- 
placing of the burned bridge, probably with a 
wider structure of reinforced concrete, or a 


concrete deck on steel girders or trusses. 
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Municipal Purchasing 


Methods and the 


“Lowest Responsible Bidder” 


By Russell Forbes 


Director, Municipal Administration Service, New York 


RITING on the subject of “The Pur- 

Wy chase Price” in the June issue, the Edi- 

tor of the Highway Magazine ex- 
presses in no uncertain terms his opinion of 
present-day purchasing methods in govern- 
ment. Sharply contrasted with the rapid prog- 
ress made in highway engineering and con- 
striction, the methods of purchasing highway 
materials and equipment are described as hav- 
ing made practically no progress in the past 
quarter century. 

The editorial admits that the requirement for 
competitive bidding is a necessary safeguard 
of public funds. The practice of awarding the 
order to the lowest responsible bidder, however, 
is condemned as a retarding influence. “While 
it has closed the door to corruption,” we are 
told, “it has also closed it to progress. The 
clause ‘lowest responsible bidder’ has come to 
be a convenient shield against an inconvenient 
responsibility.” 

While the present writer believes that this 
statement is too sweeping, it must be admitted 
that public purchasing agents too often fol- 
low the course of least resistance in buying. 
Many of them lean very heavily upon the news- 
paper advertisement as a means of securing 
competition, and upon the sealed bid as a means 
of escaping the responsibility of determining 
the most suitable source of supply. The fault 
here, however, lies not with the legal provision 
but with the manner of its execution, The re- 
quirement for competition and the award to 
the lowest bidder need not be a_ handicap. 
Direct requests for bids can and should be used 
as a supplement to newspaper advertising to 
arouse wider competition. (Greater competition 
generally leads to more advantageous bids. By 
going into the market early enough, the pur- 
chaser can reject all bids on the first letting and 
re-solicit bids, except in cases of emergency. 

The courts tend toward a liberal construction 
of the “lowest responsible bidder” clause. To 
cite only one jurisdiction, the New York courts 
have held, in the leading case of Knowles vs. 
City of New York, 74 App. Div. 632, that the 
city may, like any private individual, call for 
the product of a particular manufacturer, 


where that product is of a generally recognized 
excellence, and may in awarding the order give 


preference to bids on that product over bids 
for products of a somewhat similar quality o; 
nature. Then, too, many lines of supplies have 
been exempted entirely from the “lowest bid- 
der” requirement. It has been held that this 
provision does not apply to: 


The renting of rooms for use of city, Davis vy: 
the Mayor, 83 N. Y. 207; The hiring of a dock 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. vs. the Mayor, 4 
Bosw. 80; Scientific knowledge and professional 
skill, People ex rel. Smith vs. Flagg, 5 Abb. Pr 
232; Services of architects, Peterson vs. the Mayor 
17 New York 449,453. ; 


Other courts have interpreted this clause to 
be inoperative when the low bid is detrimental 
to the best interests of the city or public wel- 
fare. 

The Highway Magazine further claims that 
“the lowest responsible bid can usually be de- 
pended upon only to yield the lowest degree oi 
utility acceptable,” and that “it tends to estab- 
lish and perpetuate the ‘least acceptable util- 
ity,’ and is for that reason an obstacle to the 
best development of the highway industry.” 
This no doubt is true if specifications are not 
properly drawn. Most governmental units to 
day give detailed specifications of the material 
or service to be bought, as a basis for the sub- 
mission of competitive bids. Such specifica- 
tions should not only clearly specify the qual- 
ity which will render the best service, but 
should be revised from time to time to keep 
pace with progress in manufacturing practices 
If this be done, the least acceptable utility a 
any given time will not be perpetuated, or be 
acceptable for all future time. More and more, 
state, county, and city highway departments 
are making use of scientific chemical and phys- 
cal tests to determine whether the quality sub- 
mitted with the bid and the quality delivered 
conform to specifications and will satisfy the 
performance requirements. 


Awarding Contracts on a Basis of Quality and 
Performance 

Some state and local laws now permit the 

order or contract to be let to the lowest and 

best bidder. “Lowest and best responsible bid- 

der,” says the charter of Akron, Ohio. The 

Purchaser of Supplies for the City and County 
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rancisco is authorized to award the 
ntract to other than the lowest bid, 
‘o the public interest to do so. This 
ves the purchasing official discretion- 
to determine which bid is best, not 
. the basis of price alone, but on the 
orice, quality and performance. Such 
is to be preferred to the usual one, 
the “lowest responsible bidder.” As 
bids ete rds New York City, even though the char- 
tires that the business be let to the low- 
bam idder, the Court has held that this implies 
bid- judicial determination on the part of the pub- 
‘ials. Thus, speaking in the case of 
ver Gas Light Company vs. Donnelly, 
York 557, the Court said: “In addi- 
the proposal sent in by the plaintiff, 

. were submitted by various. parties. 
the duty of the defendants to choose be- 


Y or 


this 
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tween these illuminating substances, to deter- 
mine the responsibility of the bidders, the sufh- 
ciency of the security offered, the greater or 
less economy and desirableness of the several 
means of lighting, and this could only be done 
after comparing the bids and the advantages of 
the methods proposed. As to all these things, 
there must first be investigation and inquiry, 
then discretion, and afterward determination 
and judgment.” 

The present weakness in the letting of pub- 
lic contracts, so forcefully described by the 
Highway Magazine, can to a great extent be 
eliminated either by a more liberal court inter- 
pretation of existing law, such as the above cita- 
tion, or by the adoption of new laws granting 
discretionary power to the buying official, such 
as those now effective in Akron and San Fran- 
cisco. 


Massachusetts Utilities Board Vigorously Champions Actual Invest- 
ment as Against Reproduction-Cost Rate-Base 


is the rate-regulating body for Massachu- 
setts, has long maintained the policy of 

¢ public-utility rates upon the actual pru- 
nvestment by the company whose rates 

be under consideration. It has done so in 

the face of a tendency on the part of the United 
States Supreme Court to favor the cost of re- 
roduction at present prices as the controlling 
nent in the determination of a rate base, 
in the Indianapolis water case 


T iE Department of Public Utilities, which 


inating 


on 


[he issue is strikingly raised by the Depart- 
ment’s recent action with regard to the elec- 
tric rates in Worcester, Mass., as reported in 
the Electrical World for June 11, 1927: 


“In one of the most drastic findings ever issued 
the Bay State the Massachusetts Department of 
Uulities has ordered the Worcester Elec- 
Light Co. to reduce its maximum rate from 

5 cents per kilowatt-hour, fixing the rate base 

t a maximum of $10,000,000, instead of the $17,- 
37,905 claimed by the utility. Chairman Attwill 
missioners Goldberg and Stone set the new 
5 cents, Commissioners Hardy and Wells 
ting a minority finding of 4.5 cents. The 
vigorously supports the Massachusetts 
trine of establishing the rate base on the cap- 
ested rather than on the reproduction value 
property less depreciation. It is estimated 
reduction will amount on residential and 

ial lighting bills to $355,111 per year and 

net revenue available for dividends will 

6 per cent on the ten-million-dollar 


no { 


mpany maintained that it is entitled un- 
ited States Constitution to such rates as 
t it to earn a fair return upon the value 


American City, March, 1927, p. 376. 


of the property employed in its business, and that 
this value is to be determined by the cost of re- 
production, including going value, cost of financing, 
organization, engineering and supervision expenses, 
less observed depreciation. The Commission de- 
clares its opinion that the law does not require the 
adoption of such a rate base in Massachusetts. 
Much of the property has been built up out of 
earnings. The Commission contends that the repro- 
duction-value rate base is unsound legally, historic- 
ally and economically; that its constant variation 
renders it incapable of easy or speedy determina- 
tion, and that in periods of enhanced prices it leads 
to exorbitant rates and in periods of depression to 
much less than a fair return upon the invested 
capital. : 
Commissioners Hardy and Wells declare in 
their minority reports that the time has come to 
find out whether the long period of regulation in 
Massachusetts under which these lighting utilities 
have prospered is to come to an end, and whether, 
as pointed out in the recent report of the Commis- 
sion to the Legislature, it is necessary for the 
Legislature to take action to avoid the result of 
adopting valuation as the rate base.” 


“ 


The New York Telegram comments edi- 
torially, on June 13, 


“What the Massachusetts Utilities Department 
has done is of tremendous importance. It has said 
to the U. S. Supreme Court, in effect, that when 
the high court makes rules to govern public utility 
rates which the Department thinks are unfair to 
Massachusetts consumers, it will not follow 
them, perhaps on the theory that the Su- 
preme Court will come to see that it blundered in 
the Indianapolis water case and reverse its ruling. 
Such a chance will be afforded in a pending case 
involving railroad rates throughout the country.* 

“In the meantime the Massachusetts Department 
has made a move which may have enormous polit- 
ical and economic consequences.” 


* See Tue American City, July, 1927, p. 40. 
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60 Years of Dependability 


Absolute dependability !—on this vital point is based the 
sweeping preference of park superintendents for Coldwell 
Lawn Mowers. Thousands of users have found that Cold- 
well dependability manifests itself in consistently fine per- 
formance day after day—year after year—with surprisingly 
small maintenance cost and the simplest sort of routine 
care. 


Upon request any superintendent or city official may have litera- 


— pertaining to any or all the models included in the Coldwell 
ine. 


Pictured above: Model ‘‘L’’ shown above, mows and rolls 4 to 6 acres a day. With 
gang units attached it cuts 10 acres a day on one gallon of gasoline. 


Pictured below: Biltmore Hand Mower. 
ken Tapered Roller Bearings; 
hardened crucible steel. 


woe COLDWELL siscrmc 


DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N.Y., U.S.A 


Pushes easily; cuts quickly and evenly. Tim 
enclosed gears are run in oil; five keen blades of 
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Municipal Accounting 
Conducted by Francis Oakey, C. P. A. 
Member of the Firm of Searle, Oakey & Miller, New York 


and Finance 
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ements. But the 





Safeguarding the Collection of Taxes 


management of a city’s finances two 
ly coordinated programs must be 
ulated. One is the program of 
ure; the other the program of finan- 
he latter program consists of two 
he first relating to the raising of rev- 
second to borrowing. 
formulation of these programs and their 


ition into a 


is his duty to collect in full the amounts of 
the taxes assessed and to impose interest penal- 
ties for delinquencies as provided by law. He 
is responsible only to the taxpayers, since he 
does not have to report to the chief executive. 
There is no higher official to support him in a 
just action nor to condemn him for dereliction 
of duty. Although the process of collecting 


taxes is an essential 





budget re- 

degree 

Q! Why 
ent and expe- 

and particu- 

intimate 


of service control 


 « 


of a financial 

lies chiefly 
manner of its 
n. A city is 

off with a 
prepared bud- 
ried out under 
control than 


readers. 
well-prepared 





tax collectors 
pointed and not elected 

Why municipal taxes are peculiarly 
well adapted to an effective accounting 


How a city can be sure that amounts of 
taxes collected have not been stolen, and 
the record of such cash receipts omitted 

What the several simple processes are 
which result in an effective audit 


These and other important questions 
are discussed in the present article, which 
is the fourteenth monthly installment of 
the Department of Municipal Accounting 
and Finance which Mr. Oakey is conduct- 
ing for the benefit of The American City’s 


part in the execution 
of the financial 
gram, he is 
sponsible to 
whose duty it is 
administer the 
gram. 

In 


To- 

should be ap- “s “, 
8) re- 

those 
to 


pro- 


the opinion of 
the writer the office 
of Tax Collector 
should not be elective. 
This office 
made a 


should be 
part 
of the organization re- 
quired to administer 


the financial program 


definite 








weakly exe- 


ny weak spots can be found in the execu- 


municipal budgets. Failure to estab- 
trong central control over expenditures 


bably the most common deficiency; at 


is the most widely known, since the 
vhich result from it are given publicity 
favorite topics of political parties not 


ver. A weakness which frequently is not 
rally known, although of the greatest im- 


e, is laxity in the collection of taxes. 
eakness begins with the delegation of the 


ting power, continues through defective 


of accounting and laxity in the pro- 
collection. 


Delegation of the Collecting Power 
ny cities the power to collect taxes is 
. Tax Collector elected by the people. 
| thus becomes a seeker of votes, 
of the favor of those from whom it 


and should be re- 
moved as far as 
possible from the influences which govern the 
vote-seeking effort. It is thought that the 
Tax Collector should be appointed by the 
chief executive. 


The Duties of the Collector as Defined by Law 

Generally an attempt is made to define the 
Tax Collector’s duties by law. But these at- 
temps often are incomplete. These laws com- 
monly include the kinds of 
visions: 


following pro- 


1. Whether the total tax must be 
amount or may be paid in parts 

2. The last date or dates on which taxes may 
be paid without penalty 

3. The rates of interest to be exacted on delin- 
quent taxes and the dates from which such inter- 
est shall run 

4. The period at the expiration of which liens 
shall be placed on the property of delinquent tax- 
payers 


paid in one 
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These 6 Facts Have Made 
Republic Sales Greater Than All Other 
Electric Flow Meter Sales Combined 


5. 


EVENTEEN years ago Republic developed 
the first electrically operated flow meter. 
The flow meter which made remote control 
possible. 
2 


Eliminated the effects of voltage variation in 
electrically actuated reading instruments. 


3. 


Republic flow meter accuracy has been proven 
by the experience of thousands of users. There 
are over 40,000 now in use in all parts of the 
world. 


CITy 











— 





4. 


Republic flow meters are dependable because 
of their simplicity in design and construction, 
made possible through 17 years of continuous 
engineering development. 


5. 


Republic developed the multiple recorder 
which will simultaneously record three or more 
records on one wide strip chart without con- 
fusion. 

6. 


Republic engineers, men of thorough engin- 
eering experience, are available in all industrial 
centers for the solution of boiler room problems. 








Bulletin “‘Steam Economy’’ Mailed on Request 














REPUBLIC FLOW METERS COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT: 2226 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Branch Offices in 25 Principal Cities 


Dominion Flow Meters Co. Electroflo Meters Co. 
Toronto and Montreal Park Royal, oneens N. W. 10, 
Canada Eng'and 


Republic. Fiow Meters Co. 


<== 






CO; Recorders 
Draft Instruments Indicating Pyrometers 
Recording Pyrometers Control Pyrometers 


Nag WS SS SS Boiler Meters 
ft ~. iN Meters, Water and Gas__ Liquid Level Indicators 
[i> Meters, Air and Steam and Recorders 
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ire definitized in certified lists. 
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w and at what intervals the Collector 


‘le with the Treasurer 
amount of the Collector’s bond 


w the Collector’s accounts shall be audited 
‘led when he retires from office 


most conspicuous deficiency in these 
the lack of any provisions for the 
-hment of sound methods of accounting 
iditing. 


Control by Means of General Accounts 


xes are the chief source of municipal 
sometimes amounting to 85 per cent 
total revenues. And yet it is seldom 
they are properly safeguarded by an effec- 
counting system. 
ill accounting processes the first requisite 
; a control by means of which the accuracy 
d completeness of detailed records may be 
and maintained. It so happens 


1 
it, 


| 
1) 


stablished 


hat municipal taxes are peculiarly well adapted 


In the first 
with the exception of certain items of 
paratively minor importance, taxes are the 
ily forms of municipal revenue which accrue 
rior to collection. Secondly, the amounts of 
es are determined by officials who are in- 
lent of the Collector, and these amounts 
These fea- 


in effective accounting control. 


ice 


peri 


tures facilitate the setting-up of a control over 


‘ 


taxes of each year to 


xes tl 


ie moment they accrue; that is, as soon 
are assessed. By means of this con- 
| supported by the certified tax list, the Col- 
r is charged with the amounts of the 
be collected. 
list is certified by the 
should be delivered to 
ity Comptroller and the 


} ey 
\s soon as the tax 


of 


ity 


\ssessors it 
\uditor or C 


total entered in a controlling account entitled 


wy 


year’ 


t} 


the Collector is responsible. 


laxes Accrued 


Not Collected for the Year 
in the general ledger kept in his office. 
(here should be a controlling account for each 
s taxes, showing the amount for which 
The lists should 
e transmitted to the Collector. The 
or should report to the Auditor or 
roller the amount of each year’s taxes 
ted each day to be credited to the con- 
lling accounts of Taxes Accrued Not Col- 
\t the same time the amounts thus 
should be charged to an account 
“Cash in the Hands of the Tax Col- 

to be cleared by the amounts of cash 
red to or deposited to the credit of the 
On the certified list the Collector 
mark off items of taxes as paid, so 
i list of the open items were accu- 
ken, the totals would agree with the 
controlling accounts in the general 


urer,. 
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ledger of the Auditor. Also, if the cash in 
the possession of the Collector were counted, 
the aggregate should agree with the controlling 


account therefor in the ledger of the Auditor. 


Control by Means of Financial Stationery 


The question naturally arises: how can the 
city be sure that amounts of taxes received 
have not been stolen and record of such cash 
receipts omitted. There is no way except by 
a complete audit, and even then a sound sys- 
tem in the Collector’s office is essential if the 
audit is to be effective. 

One of the requisites of such system consists 
of a control over tax notices and receipts by 
the use of financial stationery. The term 
“financial stationery” is used to describe forms 
which are delivered as evidence of money re- 
ceived, such as license blanks, tax bills, etc., 
and are numbered serially so that they may be 
accounted for. The supply of such forms is 
centrally controlled, the inclusive numbers is- 
sued to each collecting officer being charged 
to him. Later, the accountability of the of- 
ficer is established by ascertaining that he has 
recorded and reported receipts of cash equiva- 
lent to the total face value of the forms 
charged to him but not found in his posses- 
sion. 

In applying this principle to the collection 
of taxes, the tax bill becomes “financial sta- 
tionery.” Each bill consists of two parts, one 
being the notice or demand which is sent to 
the taxpayer, and the other being the receipt 
which is held by the Collector and delivered 
to the taxpayer upon payment of the tax. Un- 
der this system the City Auditor or City 
Comptroller prepares the tax bills from the 
certified lists and delivers them to the Col- 
lector with the lists, making a record thereof 
showing the inclusive numbers of the bills so 
issued for which the Collector must account. 


The Collector’s Records 
The Tax Collector is purely a receiving of- 
ficer; he should disburse no money—not even 
refunds, which should be paid by the Treas- 
urer upon warrants of the Auditor or Comp- 
troller. The Collector must keep at least two 
records, namely: 


A record of taxes paid and unpaid; 
A daily proof of taxes received and deposits 
with the Treasurer 


The most common method of recording taxes 
paid and showing those which remain unpaid 
is to stamp each item on the certified list with 
the date when it is paid. If this work is ac- 
curately done, the open items represent unpaid 
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Shawnee Place, Fort Wayne, Ind., paved with Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


17 years’ service—so far! 





Back in 1910 Shawnee Place in Fort Wayne, Ind. was paved with 
Trinidad Native-Lake Asphalt, and it is still “good as the day it 
was laid’”—and there have been no repair costs to date. 


Wherever Trinidad Native-Lake Asphalt is used its long life and 


low maintenance cost are outstanding qualities which conclusively ” 
prove the advantages of this nature-made product over artificially- x 


produced substitutes. Its resiliency, freedom from noise, and ease 
of cleaning and repairing are other noteworthy features. a 
The data regarding Bermudez Road Asphalt—for road building— 


will also interest you. Write us today. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis Kansas City , San Francisco 


TRINIDAD aspuair 
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Tes 


‘ essential requirements of control. 
rs records should be audited frequently, 


letailed register 


from office. 


THE 


his method produces a complete rec- 
i can be proved to the control, but it 
rious defect, namely, it does not show 
i; of each taxpayer’s account, which 
.scertained only by searching through 
f each year and assembling the unpaid 
rainst each taxpayer. A better meth- 
ough one which involves considerable 
| work, is to maintain a card record 
taxpayer to which to debit all taxes 
and credit all taxes paid, thus show- 
1e place a complete account with each 
This record is necessary in follow- 
delinquent taxes and placing liens. 
of cash receipts is not 
iry, provided the Collector retains the 
tices as evidence of the amounts re- 
and lists these notices by years at the 
each day for entry in his cash proof. 


ust also enter in this proof all transfers 


to the Treasurer. A copy of this 
to the Auditor each day as a 
entry in the controlling accounts. 


s sent 


Auditing as a Safeguard 
' 


ough the Tax Collector’s responsibility 
iter than that of any other municipal 
except the Treasurer, it is seldom that 
counts are audited effectively. Very 
not audited at all until he re- 
This is probably due to the 


they are 


that a thorough audit of a Tax Collector’s 
is a laborious job, which the City 


Aud- 
not equipped to undertake. Again, it 
‘ult to make a proper audit if the ac- 

system relating to taxes is deficient 
Col- 
once 


each year. If the principles of 


Purchasing Systems of 


ECENT 
ystems of Cities,” 
State Bureau of 
surprising variety of charter requirements 
customs in the purchase of municipal sup- 


special report on “Purchasing 
issued by the New York 
Municipal Information, 


wing information was requested by the 


any limitation on the amount your city 


is, and departments can spend for supplies 
chased in the open market and not by com- 
ng If so, what is the amount? 
_reentes to make out a requisition and ob- 
elore you can purchase supplies, except by 
dding? If so, by whom is the order issued ? 
are supplies purchased in open market? 
s ipplies have to be purchased by competitive 
dy of your city awards the contract? 
uur city require that before an order can be 
irchase of supplies, a certification must be 
the fiscal officer that funds are available to 
supplies? 
give any of the information about your sys- 
ising not covered by the above questions. 
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accounting which have been described are in 
use, an effective audit 

simple processes, namely: 


consists of several 


1. Ascertaining that the tax lists have been 
duly certified, that the footings are correct, and 
that the rate applied to the total assessed valua- 
tions produces approximately the total 
taxes 

2. Ascertaining that the totals of the tax lists 
have been correctly posted to the controlling ac- 
counts 


3. Ascertaining that the cash has been proved 
each day and that the totals of the proof have 
been correctly posted to the controlling accounts 

4. Confirming the amounts recorded by the 
Collector as transferred to the Treasurer, by 
reference to the Treasurer's books 

5. Testing the accuracy of the detailed post- 
ings of payments to the tax lists or to the tax- 
payer’s accounts 

6. Testing the accuracy of the amounts of in- 
terest penalties imposed 

7. Testing the accuracy of the totals of receipts 
recorded on the daily proofs by listing the 
tained notices on file 


assessed 


re- 


The foregoing tests may be begun on a lim- 
ited basis, but if errors or irregularities 
found, should be increased accordingly. 


are 


The Two Safeguards over the Collection of 
Taxes 


There are two safeguards which should be 
established over the collection of taxes 
an efficient accounting control 
record; the other is an efficient audit. Both 
are essential and interdependent. An efficient 
system of accounting control and record is not 
a complete safeguard unless accompanied by 
an efficient audit. A highly effective audit can- 
not be made unless the system is efficient. 

(Copyright, 1927, 


: one is 
and detailed 


Francis Oakey.) 


New York State Cities 


Forty-one cities answered question number 1. 
Three of these place no limits on open market pur- 
chasing ; twenty-one have a $500 limit ; several have 
conditional limits of different sorts; while in others 
definite limits range from $50 to $1,000. 

Twenty -five of the thirty-eight cities listed un- 
der question 2 purchase on requisition only. 
are issued by purchasing agent, 
and Supply, department heads, 
with mayor’s approval only, 
council, or other local officials or 
Seven cities require no requisition. 

Question 3, as to who purchases supplies in open 
market, is answered by thirty-five cities, a pre- 
ponderance of which name purchasing agent or de 
partment heads. Of the thirty-eight replies under 
question 4, regarding the official body that awards 
the contract when purchasing is by competitive bid- 
ding, fourteen mention the common council. or city 
council. Others give the purchasing agent, Com- 
missioner of Accounts, Board of Contract 


Orders 
Board of Contract 
department 
city clerk, 


heads 
common 
departments. 


, or other 
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Encouraging Steel Engineering Research 


Tue American Institute 
of Steel Construction of- 
fers the results of its 
research to any engi- 

Y4 neer—tfree of cost or ob- 
ligation. The Institute also invites 
co-operation in forwarding its edu- 
cational work. Help us to end 
confusion and misinformation by 
establishing the proved facts re- 
garding steel. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 





Send for the Institute’s Standard 
Specification for the design, fabrica- 
tion and erection of structural stee! 
in building. The Specification alone 
is estimated to be saving building 
owners and tax-payers more than 
$30,000,000 annually. Ask for our 
Code of Standard Practice, with its 
clear definition of all terms and 
obligations. We will also send “sTre. 
NEVER FAILS.” 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION, Inc. 


The co-operative non-profit service organization of the structural steel industry of the Unite 


States and Canada. 


Correspondence is invited. 


Lee H. Miller, M. Am. So 


Address: 


C. E., Chief Engineer, 285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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STEEL INSURES STRENGTH AND SECURITY 
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department heads. 
cities are shown under question 5 to 
certification from the fiscal officer that 


available to pay for purchases. Eight of 
hers represented require unqualified cer- 


, 
t 


u 


t 
( 


and the others, conditional. 


N. Y., is shown under question 6 as 


provision for purchases by department 


mergency, requisition to be put through 
gh in theory a requisition accompanies 


‘hase. 


\unkirk, the offices of city clerk and fiscal 


ire 


combined and the budget balance may 


ilted readily before any contemplated pur- 


W : : ! 


Beach Cleaning 


{ seven miles of beach used winter and 
nmer, in Long Beach, Calif., the prob- 


n of keeping it free from debris con- 


ity officials. 


Ise | 


St tal 
} 
Dé 
anal 
. t 
ps 
, 


iil 


resented the worst problem, and oil from 
ks of steamers and from nearby oil wells 
contended with. The flood-control chan- 
ng debris into the ocean, the drift from 
passing the coast, and the kelp or sea- 
caused no end of annoyance to bathers. 
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chase. Ithaca reports: 


“The detailed budget establishes the basis of control, 
and any proposed purchase of consequence not provided 
for must first be approved by the common council, either 
by special appropriation or authorization of the transfer 
of estimated surplus from one item in the budget to meet 
the special requisition. Effort is made to avoid unneces 
sary red tape in the business machinery and there appears 
little difficulty in securing the cooperation of heads of 
departments in maintaining control.” 


In North Tonawanda an attempt to adopt a cen- 
tral purchasing plan in coordination with a new 
budget control system is reported as having been 
made, but proved unsuccessful. Orders at present 
must have the approval of department heads. 


with Tractors 


hours a day, and between the hours of 10 A. M. 
and 2 P. M. all men are on the job, both shifts 
working at the time most needed. 

Rake men working in advance of the trailer and 
tractor, rake the debris into piles, which are later 
loaded into the trailers and hauled to the edge of 
the beach. Here the trailers are attached to the 
truck and they are then drawn to the city dump. 

Methods used in extracting the oil from the 
sand leave the beach absolutely free from the thick, 
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KEEPING LONG BEACH FREE FROM OCEAN DEBRIS 


itary Department of Long Beach was 


he task of keeping the beach clean. With 
rs, pulled by a Caterpillar tractor, debris 


from the sand and hauled to the edge 


ich. A 3%-ton flat rack truck hauls the 


m the beach to the dumping-ground. The 
ilso used on the hard sand near the water, 


tractor works in the soft sand. 


ut the tractor,’ says the foreman, “our 


i 


keeping the beach clean would be an im- 
b. It is constantly in use, twelve hours 


| seven days a week. On an average of 


ns of gasoline a day, it accomplishes 
tively, and cheaper, the same labor that 
lone by at least eight or ten horses.” 

rce of men is divided into four crews, 
two eight-hour shifts. Two crews start 
r of the beach, this being the most fre- 
d work in opposite directions to the 
beach and return. The men-.work eight 


black substance so disagreeable to the bathers. A 
road-drag 20 feet wide, drawn by the tractor, drags 
the oil under the sand, which, after the following 
tide, disintegrates and disappears by reason of the 
chemical process that takes place when salt water 
covers the sand. 

The foreman patrols by auto the seven miles 
of beach and shifts the men about to meet condi- 
tions. His mileage runs from 60 to 140 miles 
day. 

Spiles and discarded wharf timber coming 
ashore are dangerous. Recently a piece of timber 
40 feet long was found at the water’s edge, and 
with the aid of two skids, chain and the tractor, 
two men were able to load it into the trailers in 
ten minutes. These logs lie where the high tide 
has dropped them and must be handled between 
tides, as they are one of the grave dangers to 
bathers. 

CLAUDE M. CHAPLIN, 
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with Tarvia / 
wrt to do with old roads of 
water-bound macadam, shale and 
gravel? This is one of the hardest prob- 
lems for the highway official. 
Tarvia Re-tread is the answer. No 
special equipment needed, and the 
road can be kept open to traffic during 
the whole process. The result is a road 
that will compare favorably with much 
more expensive pavement. 

















THE BARRETT COMPANY Limited 
1Winnipee Vancouver 


Bervia 


ir and Maintenance 
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The City’s Legal Rights and Duties 


Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law 
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Court Upholds Municipal Operation of 
lourist Camps 
he original concept of a city park has by 
during the last twenty years, broadened to 
the maintenance of a tourist camp,” said 
Kansas Supreme Court the other day in the 
i State vs. Dodge City, 255 Pacific Reporter, 
‘he opinion adds: 
is perfectly apparent that the city was not 
tine the tourist camp for revenue purposes. 
The matter is now of little consequence, 
ise the recent Legislature enacted a statute 
iding that: 
lhe governing body of any city shall have 
power, and may, in its discretion, maintain a 
icipal or city tourist camp, providing such 
lings, facilities and conveniences and making 
charge therefore as such governing body may 
mine. If deemed expedient and proper, such 
rist camp may be maintained in any park of 
city. Cities are authorized to acquire by 
or purchase such lands as may be necessary 
which to establish and maintain tourist 


ra 


act provides that: 


‘The receipts from the 

m of tourist camps shall be used to defray 
xpenses of such camps, and any surplus there- 
shall be paid into the general fund or park 
of the city, as the governing body may di- 


it it will be remembered that an appellate court 
issouri ruled a year or so ago that mainte- 
of a camp for the bestowal of hospitality 
motoring tourists was not such municipal 
pose as to justify the expenditure of public 


Cities Are Not Ordinarily Liable for Neglect 
to Colleet Special Asssesments 


1 


the case of Moore vs. City of Nampa, Idaho, 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth 
lit, 18 Federal Reporter, Second Series, 860, 
ded that the city was not liable to the holder of 
bonds for neglect of the city’s officials to 
special assessments from which the bonds 
votre Referring to the city officers, the 
Sal 
all the transactions here involved they were 
nstrumentalities for originating, carrying out, 
‘ying for the expense of local improvements, 
st of which was assessable against the prop- 
benefited thereby. In this fact is an insuper- 
bstacle to the right of the plaintiff to recover 
, tor the officers of the city were not acting 
behalf, and they had no authority to bind 
iny act or failure to act in the premises. It 
settled that municipal corporations possess 
erent power to levy assessments for local 
ements, and that their only authority to do 
be found in legislative acts. 25 R.C.L. 88 
is uniformly held that in collecting money 


Pacific 





to pay for special improvements, where there is 
no liability against the corporation, the corpora- 
tion authorities do not act as its representatives, 
but as special agents or instrumentalities to accom- 
plish a public end.” 


Court Defines the Test of an 
Abatable Nuisance 


The right of nearby property owners to complain 
against the operation of a city’s sewage disposal 
plant was passed upon by the Arizona Supreme 
Court in the case of MacDonald vs. Perry, 255 
Reporter, 494. At the same time, the 
Court had occasion to declare that an injunction 
will not issue against the operation of a lawful 
activity merely because it causes some minor an- 
noyance to others; in such case an award of dam- 
ages will be made. It was further decided that 
before injunction issues, reasonable opportunity 
should be afforded to correct the practices com- 
plained of. 

On the subject of nuisances generally 
observed : 


, the Court 


“In determining the question as to whether a 
lawful occupation is so conducted as to constitute 
a nuisance as a matter of fact, the locality and 
surroundings are of the first importance. . . A 
business which is not per se a public nuisance may 
become such by being carried on at a place where 
the health, comfort, or convenience of a populous 
neighborhood is affected. On the other hand, in 
certain places not everything that causes discom- 
fort, inconvenience, and annoyance, or even which 
may perhaps lessen the value of surrounding prop- 
erty, will be condemned or abated as a nuisance. 

What might amount to a serious nuisance 
in one locality by reason of the density of the pop- 
ulation, or character of the neighborhood affected, 
may in another place and under different surround- 
ings be deemed proper and unobjectionable. What 
amount of annoyance or inconvenience caused by 
others in the lawful use of their property will con- 
stitute a nuisance depends upon varying circum- 
stances and cannot be precisely defined. This ques- 
tion has come before the courts frequently and the 
rule is well established.” 


Protruding Tree May Constitute Defect in 
Highway for Which City is Liable 


That a tree may protrude in the traveled por- 
tion of a highway under such circumstances as to 
render a municipality liable for resulting 
to a traveler was recognized by the 
Supreme Court of Errors in the late case of 
Riccio vs. Town of Plainville, 136 Atlantic Re- 
porter, 872. But plaintiff was denied the right to 
recover for such an accident, because of failure to 
show compliance with the Connecticut statutes re- 
quiring written notice of the accident to be given 
the municipality before the bringing of the suit. 


injury 
Connecticut 
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When One Snowstorm Hits the Appropriation 
for Streets and Alleys 


BARBER - GREENE Snow Loaders can 

safely guard your city’s street and alley 
appropriation against the worst blizzards of 
winter. 












Four Barber-Greenes saved approximately 
$47,000 every season for the Boston Elevated. 
Now there are ten on the job. 


Two Barber-Greenes saved $6,508 for Newark 
during their first ten daysof operation. Newark 
now uses seven. 





Time out. The trucks couldn’t haul 
away the snow fast enough 





Not much 
shoveling 
here 


And in another eastern city a Barber-Greene 
paid for itself in the first 14 days of snow re- 

Cleaning up a wide swath moval. It saves an average of $10,275 every 
season. 


A copy of “Modern Snow Removal” will show 
you how many other cities are virtually add- 
ing thousands of dollars to their appropriation 
every winter. Send for your copy today. 


DISC FEED LOADERS VERTICAL BOOM DITCHERS 
STANDARDIZED PORTABLE AND PERMANENT BELT CONVEYORS 
SNOW LOADERS CAR UNLOADERS COAL LOADERS 
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<.wer Not Required to Follow Highways— 
Corner Lots May Be Assessed for Appro- 


priate Frontage on Both Streets 


right of a city to construct sewers across 

property under appropriate conditions was 

by the Kentucky Court of Appeals in the 

City of Jackson vs. Riffle, 294 Southwest- 

Reporter, 142. The decision rests somewhat 

, statute permitting construction along 
rights of way,” as well as streets, etc. 

fhe same opinion upholds the levy of sewer as- 

ments against corner lots by counting the 

st frontage on any street or alley, and all 

tage in excess of 100 feet on one other street 


rte 


\ 
reasoning of the Court is as follows: 
it is impracticable, as appears from the rec- 
construct all the lines of sewer along or 
streets, alleys, or highways, no reason is 
nerceived Why the council may not construct such 
sewers along such other rights of way as it may 
acquire by agreement or condemnations in a prac- 
tical and common-sense way. The plan is fair and 
The owner of property which would 
be inaccessible to a sewer if laid in the street or 
alley on which it abuts, pays on his frontage just 
as all other property owners do, and at the same 
time furnished a sewer connection which he 
could not otherwise obtain. 

“There is the further question as to whether the 
method of assessing corner or other lots abutting 
on more than one street or alley is valid. Sewer 
systems are constructed, not only for the purpose 
{ giving each property owner access thereto, but 
for the further purpose of promoting the health 

The question of plan and 


Lilt 


} 
| 


+ 


od 
ora, 


maer;r 


Is 


f the entire community. 
benefits must of necessity be left largely to the 
discretion of the council. A corner lot having 
access to a sewer on one side is not benefited by a 
sewer on the other side until the sewer on the 
other side becomes more accessible te that por- 
tion of the property which the owner may desire 
to improve. Since the plan applies to all corner 
lots similarly situated, and they pay, as ail other 
lots according to frontage, and in proportion 
benefits received, and perfect equality is 
possible, we are not prepared to say that the 
od of assessment is so unfair or unreasonable 
make out a case of unjust discrimination. 
lhere can be no doubt of the power of a city 
he fourth class to divide the city into sewer 
ricts, and particularly so where there appears, 
this case, such a substantial difference in the 
topography of the various sections of the city.” 


Grade Must Be Established Before Street 
or Alley Paving Can Be Legally Assessed 


secause an alley was paved by the city before 
rade was legally established, the Iowa 
Court decided that a paving assessment 

legal, in the case of Walter vs. Ida Grove, 
rth Western Reporter, 935. Citing deci- 
the California, Kentucky and Minnesota 
support of the conclusion reached, the 


irt said: 
be 


ermanent 


} 
ao, 
aL 


‘ 


ret 


grade may 
nly by ordinance. 
nine 


established or 

The munici- 
t acquire a right to a grade by mere 
Irom the establishment of grades in 
or neighboring thoroughfares. 
\ permanent improvement. 


° 


ent 1 If the prop- 
pays for it without a grade being 
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established and a different grade should later be 
established, he would be without remedy to re- 
cover damage, for to recover damage he must 
have relied upon a formerly established grade. 
Ayer vs. Perry, 193 Iowa, 181, 186 N.W. 840. It 
may be therefore in the absence of an established 
grade that benefits cannot be definitely measured. 
It is generally held that an assessment cannot be 
made if a grade has not been legally established.” 


City Not Liable for False Arrests Caused 
by Its Officials 


In the case of McCarter vs. City of Florence, 
112 Southern Reporter, 335, the Alabama Supreme 
Court said: 

“It seems to be well settled by the decisions of 
this and most of the other states that a munici- 
pality is not responsible for the acts of its officers, 
agents, or servants in making false arrests or for 
instituting a malicious prosecution. It has 
been held that a town was not liable in an action 
for false imprisonment, either by reason of hav- 
ing adopted an illegal ordinance or because the 
mayor issued a warrant of arrest under the ordi- 
nance, or because the marshal made the arrest. . 

“We think that section 2029 of the Code of 1923, 
if making any change in the law as it existed at 
the time of its enactment, was intended to lessen 
or limit liability. It certainly does not fix or fasten 
liability on the city for the false imprisonment 
or malicious prosecution on the part of its officers 
or agents.” 


Cities Ma® Require Installation of Water 
and Light Meters 


The right. of a city operating a water or light 
plant to require consumers to install meters and 
make deposits to secure the payment of service 
charges was recognized by the Georgia Supreme 


Court in th late case of Young vs. City of 
Moultrie, 134,$o0uth Eastern Reporter, 257. This 
installation oj@meters is treated as being of mu- 
tual advanta,- to avoid waste and false measure- 
ment. 


Resolution Sufficiently Describing 
Paving Material 


Answering an objection that a paving resolu- 
tion was void for failure to comply with a statu- 
tory requirement that “the general character of 
the materials to be used” be specified, the Alabama 
Supreme Court said in the case of Stovall vs. City 
of Jasper, 110 Southern Reporter, 317: 

“The resolution for the paving of Nineteenth 
Street provided that the street should ‘be paved 
with sheet asphalt, asphaltic concrete, or bitulithic 
pavement.’ The materials thus enumerated are 
of the same general character, within the meaning 
of the statute, all being based upon the cohesive 
and insoluble qualities of bitumen asphalt, 
which is a bituminous substance 

“Appellant relies upon Garner vs. Anniston, 178 
Ala. 430, 59 So. 654, decided in 1912. In that case, 
the resolution under scrutiny undertook to comply 
with the statute by providing that ‘the street should 
be paved with bitulithic pavement, vitrified brick, 
or other approved material.’ It is clear, we think, 
that the last clause of the quoted provision, apart 
from anything else, was enough to render the res- 
olution, upon which the ordinance depended, so in- 
definite and uncertain as to deprive it of all rea- 
sonable support in the statute.” 


or 
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N ARBLE, despite its elegance, is so enduring, so readily available, 
‘I. so easy to kecp clean and so free from cost of replacement, that it 
is actually the most economical of all materials for the interior finish 
of buildings of a better character—both commercial and residential. 


trated folders detailing the advantages of marble in the home or public buildings are 


sking. Write to Department G-11 f or the ones that interest you—no obligation, of course. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION Of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND - OHIO 
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Zoning Notes 


Prepared by Frank B. Williams 
Author of “The Law of City 


and Zoning” 




















From data collected by the Zoning Committee of New York (233 Broadway) | 
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Recent Zoning Statates and Ordinances 


,—Statute, 1927. 
LAKE, Int.—Ordinance, April, 1927. 
\xceces, Carty. —Ordinance, May 2, 1927. 
City, Oxia —Ordinance, May, 1927. 
conn, Va.—Ordinance, April 13, 1927. 
axe Crry, Uran.—Ordinance, May 26, 1927. 
xsin.—Statute, Counties, 1927. 


Zoning in the Unincorporated 
Territory of Los Angeles County 


various parts of the Los Angeles ordinance, 
mentioned, the following provisions occur: 
at the portions of said unincorporated terri- 
ereinafter in this ordinance described are the 
rtions of said territory surveyed and studied 
the purposes to be served by this ordinance 
ause the necessity therefor in these particular 
ns of said unincorporated territory is most 
nt; that the zoning of said portions of said 
rporated territory is in conformity with a 


Step-by -Step 


ral zoning scheme covering the unincorpo- 
territory in the entire county of Los An- 
ind that as rapidly as possible, new districts 


added by ordinance until all the more 
ly populated portions of said unincorporated 
tory shall have been included within appro- 
zones. 
s hereby further declared that the progres- 
loption of ordinances placing various por- 
such unincorporated territory in the re- 
zones applicable thereto as soon as the due 
ireful consideration by the Regional Plan- 
m mmission of said county and by the Board 
visors will permit, is intended to result 
in a comprehensive and well-considered 
location and distribution of the various 
ries, businesses and population of the entire 
porated area of the county of Los Angeles 
due relation with existing plans in the in- 
1 pe tions of said county.” 
aragraphs are in effect a statement that 
ing as it is after the passage of this 
nly a part of the territory of the same 
is regulated; and the situation is not 
hut, on the contrary, is made more ob- 
the statement that the rest of the area 
be similarly restricted. This is partial 
th regard to the validity of which the 
are divided. It seems to the writer 
inciple such zoning cannot be upheld; 
reasonable and just, similar land simi- 
ted must at all times be treated alike. 


Recent Zoning Decisions 


seTts.—Stegemund v. Building Com- 
City of Boston, Supreme Court, May 
nder a provision of the Boston zoning 
£ a given setback from a “street” in 


cts, a building is not required to set 


back from a private way, such way not being a 
street within the meaning of that law. 

New York.—Matter of Hillsley Realty Corp. 
v. Vroman, Building Inspector of Village of 
Larchmont. The petitioners seek to build an apart- 
ment house in a single-family resident district, 
contrary to the provisions of the zoning ordinance. 
They allege that, as the ordinance provides that 
apartments can be built only in the business or 
industrial district, which is a very small part of 
the total area of the village, the ordinance does 
not provide a sufficient portion of the village for 
multi-family or apartment houses. 

The petitioners further contend that dwellings 
of the highest types are more and more tending 
to be in the form of apartment houses, and that 
the ordinance is unreasonable in forcing apartment 
houses into the business section of the village. 

The respondents claim that these questions are 
within the discretion of the Board of Trustees. 
They also allege that the village is almost entirely 
residential, and that apartment houses could be 
justly confined to the districts as set forth in the 
zoning ordinance. 

The Court dismissed the petition without opinion. 

New YorKk.—Matter of Stillman, Supreme 
Court, New York County, reported in New York 
Law Journal, June 17, 1927. Certiorari to re- 
view a determination of the Board of Standards 
and Appeals of New York City. The property, 
within a residence district, is improved with five 
five-story dwellings. The Board granted a vari- 
ance allowing the construction on the premises of 
a 21-story business building. Held, that there 
wefe no practical difficulties, and the record failed 
to show any unnecessary hardship, justifying the 
determination of the Board. The property was 
acquired with knowledge of the zoning restric- 
tion. There is no suggestion of a material change 
in conditions. The fact that the larger building 
would yield a greater return is not such a hard- 
ship as justifies the variance. 


Recent Zoning Literature 


Newman F. Baker, whose writings on various 
phases of zoning are well known, has published a 
small but well-arranged and well-written volume 
called “Legal Aspects of Zoning.” The book 
has been reviewed elsewhere in this magazine, 
and therefore calls for no further comment here. 

An important article from Housing Betterment 
on “Zoning’s Greatest Danger—Lawless Acts by 
Board of Appeals” is reprinted on pages 231 to 
234 of this issue. 

The Massachusetts 
Boards under date of 
twenty-first bulletin, entitled “Zoning Appeals.” 
Edward T. Hartman, Executive Secretary, makes 
a significant statement which is quoted in the “box” 
on page 231 of this issue. 


Planning 
issued its 


Federation of 
June, 1927, has 
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flow under the street 


Combine ample traffic support with 
maximum drainage capacity 


LS of headroom is a serious prob- 
lem in providing drainage at street 
intersections, and the result is too often 
inadequate drainage capacity with flooded 
street corners after every storm. 
Maximum drainage for these conditions 
can be provided by the use of Armco 
part-circle culverts. The thin wall takes 
up negligible room. The corrugated for- 
mation provides ample strength for the 
heaviest street traffic—it is not in- 
jured by shock or impact. The 


years of satisfactory service. 

Many engineers have adopted Armco 
part-circle culverts as standard construc- 
tion at street intersections or wherever 
headroom is limited. These culverts also 
make economical bridge and building 
floor arches. They are adaptable to the 
support of heavy loads of any kind, 
moving or stationary. They cannot 
break and are not easily displaced. Sug- 

gestions on the application of these 
culverts to your drainage or load 


durability of pure ingot iron assures ag problems gladly given on request. 
: e 


Forty manufacturing plants throughout the United States and Canada assure 
you immediate service on drainage requirements, no matter where you may be. 


ARMCO CULVERT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


ARMCO CULVERTS 


Predominant in use—because predominant in quality 


© 1927, Armco Culvert Mfrs’ Ass’n., Middletown, Ohio 
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The Municipal Bond Market 


By Sanders 


Editor, The Bond Buyer 


january first of this year The Bond Buy- 
s Index of Municipal Bond Values (ex- 
pressed in terms of net yield basis) stood at 
On May first it had moved down 


O 


413 per cent. 
305 per cent, indicating that municipal bond 
had reached the highest level seen since 


January, 1917. As this is written, the Index 
reads 4.05 per cent. In other words, the municipal 
bond market enjoyed an abrupt rise during the 
early months of the current year, but approxi- 
mately one-half of this advance has been wiped 
out in the reaction which set in the latter part of 


\fay and which has affected not alone municipals, 
hut the entire investment security market. The most 
table illustration of the unfavorable action of 
market is the experience of the banking syndi- 
cate which purchased from the city of New York, 
May 11, $60,000,000 4 per cent bonds. Two 
months later, the syndicate announced a price re- 
juction on the unsold balance of approximately 
$45,000,000 bonds. The reduced prices represent 
a loss of about $600,000, assuming the bonds are 
sold at a new price schedule. 
Municipalities which have recently placed loans 
or will shortly issue bonds have no cause for com- 
plaint. They may still borrow for proper pur- 


Shanks, Jr. 





poses, if loans are set up in proper form, on virtu- 
ally the best terms available since 1917; and it is 
generally believed that the market will show con- 
siderable improvement in the near future as the 
oversupply of bonds issued in the spring months 
becomes better distributed among actual investors, 
and dealers are thus placed in a position to stock 
up with new issues. 


_The following representative list of recent mu- 
nicipal issues indicates the trend of interest rates: 


Amount Issue % Term % 

Rate Yield 
$ 168,000 Marblehead, Mass. ... 4 1514 Yr. Avg. 3.75 
95,000 Marlboro, Mass. ..... 4 7 Yr. Avg. 3.85 
11,600 De Kalb Co., Ind. ... 4% 534 Yr. Avg. 4.03 
1,279,000 Newburgh, N. Y. .... 4% Various 4.16 
1,000,000 Tennessee ........... 4% 7-15 Opt 4.19 
189,000 Mamaroneck, N. Y... 4% 2134 Yr. Ave. 4.24 
75,000 Monroe, Mich. ...... 4% 3-27 Yr. Ser. 4.24 
75,000 Tarrytown, N. Y.... 4% 10 Yr. Avg. 4.32 
3,000,000 San Francisco, Calif... 5 (1-40 Yr. Ser.) 3.49 

(3-42 Yr. Ser.) 

300,000 Birmingham, Ala. 4% 1-10 Yr. Ser. 4.43 
800,000 Nashville, Tenn. 4% 4 Yr.Ave. 4.44 
1,495,000 Birmingham, Ala. 4% 10% Yr. Avg. 4.49 
500,000 New Mexico ........ 4% 1-2 Yr. Ser. 4.49 
25,450 Ashtabula Co., O. ... 5 11 Yr. Avg. 4.51 
200,000 Polk Co., Fla. ....... 6 2% Yr. Avg. 5.55 
po es See 5 121/6 Yr. Avg. 4.56 


Minnesota Village Crowns Long Record of Utility Operation with 
Outstanding Success 


T the annual convention of the League of 
A Minnesota Municipalities in June, 1927, 
Mayor E. W. Campbell of Litchfield, Minn., 

a village of about 3,000 population, told of the ac- 
complishments of his municipality in furnishing 
water, steam heat, and electric light and power to 
its citizens at moderate rates and with remarkable 
financial success. The story of the enterprise is 
given in Minnesota Municipalities for June. It 
started in 1890 with the building of a lighting 
plant, wihch yielded sufficient surplus income to add 
its own facilities and finance the installation of 

a 1,000-gallon steel tank and other water-works 
items, a white-way system of 40-five-light orna- 
mental posts, and an exhaust steam-heating system 
serving the business district and part of the resi- 
dence section, besides paying the original bond issue. 
“In 1920 J. C. Bang, an experienced utility super- 
was employed to supervise the plant. 
his first acts after taking over the new 
| was to recommend a complete remodeling 
and rebuilding of the plant in order adequately to 
ike care of the increased demands for service. In 
e meantime strong pressure was brought to bear 
‘ Village Council and people of the village 
private utility interests to abandon the opera- 
he plant. A bond issue of $90,- 

Was proposed to finance the reconstruction and 
arried an almost unanimous vote. In order 
not to burden the new plant too heavily, the bond 
issue Was made payable in installments of $6,000 
but the net earnings of the plant during 
ears since the plant was rebuilt have 
than sufficient to retire the complete 

. The village is just now borrowing 
electric light fund about $40,000 to finance 


intendent 


heen 


the new sewage-treatment plart. 

“Under the leadership of Mr. Bang as super- 
intendent the services of the plant have been ex- 
tended until the combined utilities now serve ap- 
proximately 1,000 electric users, 500 water users, 
75 heat customers, and 100 power customers. In 
addition, electric service is furnished to the vil- 
lages of Atwater, Grove City, and Darwin.” 

The annual statement of the combined 
shows the book value on April 1, 1927, after de- 
ducting depreciation, to be $160,752.78. The gross 
earnings from electric, steam heating and water 
service for the preceding twelve months were $76,- 
106.72; the current expenses, including $6,493.47 
set aside to provide for annual depreciation, were 
$45,851.21, leaving $30,255.51, which represents 
nearly 19 per cent on the above value. Out of 
this amount were paid $3,697.50 as bond interest, 
$6,000.00 as the annual payment for retiring the 
bonds, and $5,528.36 for permanent improvement. 

The rates charged are about the average for 
such services in similar municipalities in the state, 
as indicated by a study of electric rates in Minne- 
sota made by Dr. Delos F. Wilcox in 1925, a list 
of Minnesota electric rates published by the League 
of Minnesota Municipalities in February, 1926, and 
lists of water-rates appearing in The Municipal 
Index in 1925 and subsequently. The chief light- 
ing rate is 10 cents per kilowatt-hour, for the first 
100 kw.-hrs. per month; the cooking rate is 3% 
cents per kw.-hr., straight; the power rate is 8 
cents per kw.-hr. for the first 100 per month and 
graduates down to 2 cents for all over 1,000; 
water is $2.25 per 1,000 cubic feet for the first 
2,000 cu. ft. per month; and steam heat is 75 cents 
per 1,000 pounds for the first 25,000. 
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‘Our Firestone Tires (which we 
are now using exclusively) do not 
age as fast as other tires—due, 
no doubt, to Gum-Dipping, 
which preserves the carcass of 
the tire and strengthens it to 
such an extent that | feel Gum- 
Dipped Tires are safer for our 


use.” 

SAMUEL CHRISTY 
Chief Fire Dept. 
Pueblo ,Colorado 





The Extra Stamina You Need 


Equipping with Gum-Dipped Tires is 
an investment in extra safety, speed, 
comfort and economy. On slippery 
streets and highways—around sharp 
turns—for maneuvering in and out of 
trafic—for sudden stops—you can de- 
pend on the powerful non-skid tread 
to hold without slip or skid. 


Supporting this safety tread, is the 
special carcass, built of cords dipped in 
a rubber solution, which saturates and 
insulates every fiber of every cord with 
rubber. This minimizes the friction 


ji 








and heat of high speed service and 
strengthens the whole structure of the 
tire to withstand heavy strains. 


No one can foresee the demands you 
may have to place on your fire fighting 
equipment in some emergency, but you 
can prepare now and be sure of a fight- 
ing chance in any situation—by having 
your local Firestone Service Dealer 
equip your apparatus with new Gum- 
Dipped Tires all around. He will save 
you money and serve you better. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


restone 


GUM-DIPPED TIRES 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . Sporn Sorters, 
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| Prices do not include postage unless so statea } 
eam rt >><-< 
e Modern Development of City Government in the The Legal of Zoning.._By Newman F. Baker. 
maint Kingdom and the United States.—By Ernest F. A.M., J.S.D., of the Missouri Bar. The University of 
Grifith, D.Phil, (Oxon.), Warden, University Settle- Chicago Press. 1927. XII + 182 pp. $2.50. Re- 
ment. Liverpool; Hon, Bee ae bs one by viewed by Frank B. Williams. 
Sometime Preceptor in Eeonomics, neeton University. : é 
eed Oniveralty Press, American Branch, New York. ~o .° go 8 book, Say sentnes, to the legal 
ee” SIX + 745 pp.: 2 volumes. $14.00. aspects of zoning, is in fact an admirable treatise on 
192 e the law of several of the most important aspects of 
Not only has no adequate comparative historical the law of city planning, including esthetics and the 
and descriptive study of American and British cities  )illboard—for, as he shows, billboard regulation is 
appeared before this, but comprehensive histories of hy no means confined to the promotion of beauty; zon- 
city government have been lacking for both countries. jing in its various phases, and metropolitan planning. 
Hence this treatise has @ two-fold value. The first Several articles of great value, by Mr. Bassett, Mr. 
volume comprises @ historical treatment of city govern- Bettman and others, have been written on parts of 


ment in the two countries, not claimed to be exhaustive, 
but emphasizing the comparative features. It is divided 
into three periods—pre-1870, 1870 te 1900, and 1900 
to 1924. Starting with a common legal basis and a 
cial heritage much the same, each nation has devel- 
oped a system essentially different from the other 
in structure, finance, and relation to the state; and 
a study of this sort is of fundamental importance, espe- 
cially as the wants and needs are inherently similar 
for both peoples. The second volume takes up vari- 
ons broad aspeets of city government in the two coun- 
tries—its legal basis, funetions, framework, finance, 
state relations, quality, and the part played by public 
opinion; a final chapter summarizes the two systems 
in a brief analysis and criticism, and makes recom- 
mendations. The treatise is helpfully documented and 
otherwise annotated and carries an extensive set of 
appendices. The author has done an excellent piece 
of work, carefully analyzed, marked by insight, and 
well written, 

The American Year Book, 1926.—Albert Bushnell 
Hart, LL.D., Editor; William M. Schuyler, Associate 
Editor. The Maemillan Company, New York. 1927. 
XVII + 1178 pp. $7.50. 

This is the second of the annual volumes constitut- 
ing a revival of the series under the same name, in 
1910 to 1919 inelusive. The publication of the last 
two has been made possible by the support of The 

york Times; it is stated in the present volume 
that the enterprise, as a result of the experience in 
the preceding year, hopes to become self-sustaining. 

There is an advisory board of 45 representatives of 
national learned societies. The number of contributors 
to its contents is 274 as compared to 256 the previous 
year; some 40 more subjects are treated, partly repre- 
senting further subdivision; the number of pages is 
20 more than in the 1925 volume. Each of the 40 


general divisions is now followed by a list of national 
organizations relating to the subject. As is natural 
with a compilation of such a range of subject matter 
from many sourees, the treatment is irregular, vary- 
ing from striet chronicle as to some topics, to philo- 
sophical discussion of others. Of special interest in 


the municipal fields are divisions VI, Municipal Goy- 
ernment, and X, Publie Services and Utilities, together 
with portions of XI, Publie Finance, XII, Taxation, 
XXII stice and Maintenance of Order, XXIV, Social 
Proble and Conditions, XXXIII, Medical Sciences, 
XXXIX \cademie Education and XL, Vocational 
Edu It presents these subjects in a setting of 
the 1 fold aspects of current American life. 


Pro eedings of Ninth Texas Water Works Short 


School This school was held by the Texas section 
of the ithwest Water Works Association in Dallas, 
January 2429, 1927. The Proceedings comprise a 
book of 397 pages, dividend into five sections: Gen- 
eral; Water: Laboratory Methods and Control Studies; 
Sa. 


wage Disposal; and the Appendix. A large number 


of papers are reported under these headings. $1.00. 
CAD y EK. G. Eggert, Secretary, Texas Association 

Sar ins, Capitol Station, Austin, Texas, or to 
American Publie Health Association, 370 Seventh 
Aver New York.) 


The Architectural FPorum—Public Buildings Refer- 
ence Number—Part I.—This is the June issue, and con- 


tains es on capitol buildings, court-houses, city 
and halls, fire halls, ete, and many handsome 
~ ustra The September number will constitute 
rart 11 will take up other classes of public build- 
Masi nts. (Apply to Rogers & Manson Co., 383 


enue, New York.) 


this subject, which recent events have so much en- 
larged; but Mr. Baker’s book covers more of the field, 
and treats it in the light of the most recent legisla- 
tion and judical decision. The analysis of these laws 
and ordinances and the cases passing upon them is 
erhaps the most timely feature of this small book. 
r. Baker also realizes the importance of making his 
work readable and has done so. To the writer this 
book is the most important and the most useful recent 
contribution to the subject. 


The Law of Hou and Town Planning in Scotland, 
1919-1925.—-By W. E. Whyte, 0.B.E., and W. Boyd 
Berry, M.A., LL.B. William Hodge & Co., Ltd., Edin- 
burgh. 1926. XXV + 387 pp. 25 shillings. 


In 1919 Mr. Whyte collaborated with T. M. Cooper 
in preparing the first edition of this book. The special 
timeliness of the work at that time was brought about 
by the passage of the Housing and Town Planning, ete. 
(Scotland), Act of 1919. The present (second) edition 
has been brought out as a result of the enactment in 
1925 of acts consolidating the housing and the town 
planning statutes of Scotand. It codifies the legisla- 
tion of those two years and of the interval between, 
with notes and references to cases throughout. An ap- 
pendix contains a selection of circulars, memoranda, 
orders, regulations, ete., issued by the Scottish Board 
of Health, and also certain of the earlier statutes not 
covered by the text. There is an index of 57 pages. 
Mr. Whyte is also the author of a 36-page pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘Town Planning in Scotland,’’ describing the 
objects and scope of town planning, and the procedure 
to be followed in preparing town planning schemes in 
Scotland. It is issued by the above publishers, for one 
shilling. 


The Eye-Bar Cable Suspension Bridge at Floriano- 
polis, Brazil—A paper by D. B. Steinman, of Robinson 
& Steinman, consulting engineers, 25 Church Street, 
New York, and William G. Grove, assistant engineer, 
American Bridge Co., New York, reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the American Society of Civil Engineers 
for May. It describes the design and construction of 
the longest span bridge in South America and the longest 
eye-bar suspension bridge in the world. 77 pp. (Ap- 
ply to the authors.) 


Twelfth Annual Report of the Bureau of Sewage Dis- 
posal, Schenectady, N. Y.—A 17-page pamphlet cover- 
ing the operation, maintenance, and recommendations re- 
garding the sewage treatment and pumping plants of 
the city, researches and investigations, etc. (Apply to 
the Bureau.) 


A Year in Review.—The twelfth annual report of the 
National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness, 
dated December, 1926. It is an illustrated review of 
the activities of the Committee among babies and chil- 
dren, and Indians subject to trachoma; in industry; 
and in the form of publications and lecture work. 32 
pp. (Apply to the Committee, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York.) 


Annual Report, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario...A 512-page paper-covered volume covering 
the year ended on October 31, 1926. It contains a 
very large amount of statistics and other information, 
with many illustrations, under the headings of Legal 
Proceedings, Operation of the Systems, Municipal Work, 
Hydraulic and Electrical Engineering and Construe- 
tion, Transmission Systems, Laboratories, Electric Rail- 
ways, Financial Statements of the Commission, and 
Municipal Accounts. (Apply to the Commission, 190 
University Avenue, Toronto, Ont.) 
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Gripping instead of Slipping ! 


N rough going under full load — the Fordson equipped 
with Trackson Full-Crawlers pulls through. It is sure- 
footed and amply powered to do road construction or 

maintenance work and on backfilling and trench filling it 
shows lowest operating and upkeep costs. 

In the Trackson-Fordson you get the greatest track area for steep pulls; 
you get lowest ground pressure per pound of weight for work in mud 
or sand; you get increased drawbar power; you get an all-steel crawler 


that converts the Fordson into the most generally adaptable 2-ton 
crawler tractor on the market. 


This is what it will do — cut your costs on grading, leveling, ditching, 


trench filling, excavating, hauling end snow removal work. Use it as 
readily and as profitably one month as the other the year around. 


Let us send you our special Public Works 
Bulletin. Send back coupon for it today. 


Jrackson Company 


——~ MAKERS OF FULL - CRAWLERS ~ 


518 CLINTON 6T. MILWAUKEE .wWis6. 





Senpsepee epee aeeaceee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeaeeeaeaese se a 
Trackson Company,518 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Gentlemen —— Without any obligation please send me specific information on the 
class of work indicated. 
( ) Grading Loading ( ) Fresno 
( ) Excavating ) Hauling ) Backfilling 
Name —___ a ———————— 
Address 
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6 Advantages Are 
Combined in no 


Other Crawler 


1. All-steel construc- 
tion—no cast iron 
parts. 


2. Fewest working 
parts—lowest up- 
keep cost, 


3. Patented non-clog- 
ging track of special- 
ly hardened alloy 
steel, 

4. Greater track area 
--better traction— 
less ground pres- 
sure. 

5. Oil reservoir type 
dirt-proof bearings. 

6. Simple steering— 

no complicated 





mention Tue American City, 


clutches. 
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Aghneien,—-Erenenes and published 
: ayo S Pell c Affairs Committee of the Union 
— ‘> Club of Chicago and the Committee on Local 


" ty h of the University of Chicago. Uni- 
aaats  Chlenge Brena. 1927, VIII + 315 pp. $2.50. 


Minding rehensive list of Chicago civic or- 

_— ig and believing that such a list 
cond | . a valuable contribution to the ae 
von of the city, the two committees mention 
— cided to prepare one. Such a directory, —_ 
ae 148 pages and listing 526 organizations, -4 = 
eee ntent of the book at hand. It is peneeee y 
— _ - and analysis, touching upon such su jects 
tt rs. commmitiean civie objectives, specific ereroee 
ne (including 877 separate titles), member- 


hip, publications and forms of cooperation. A_gen- . 


ral federation of agencies is recommended. These 


topics 
following 


i to 

irectory. Even after taking accoun ‘ 

le eg is estimated that over a oe 

— — included in these organizations—t e — 2 

be tn the largest membership being the —- 

Feieration of Labor, with 420,000 members. . One 

ee feature is the large number of neig — 

ne men’s and improvement associations or ‘ 
yusiness 


i f business 
ing some 74 local organizations o 
— artaking of the nature of chambers ws ong = 
ee ee neighborhood improvement organ — stud 
ge nstitutes an illuminating and valuable study. 
OV cons 


Standards Yearbook, 1927—Compiled by the Na 

| Bureau of Standards, George kh. eubli ‘tion No. 

Hone ureau of Standards Miscellaneous Publica ’ 

= G vernment Printing Office, Washington, $i.00. 

as = ‘VI + 392 pp. 16 pp. of illustrations. -00. 
927 


i to be a 
is i annual, which is planned : 
r ee a publication of the Bureau of Standards here 


fter. It is devoted to the progress me — 
i tion movement and its present status. ot eregie 
outlines of the activities and noscmapieneees a 
of the Bureau, but of other governmen g 


federal, state and municipal—and ot ee Peden 
jeties and associations concerned w 8 go 
tne extent. Four non-governmental bs poe 
standardizing agencies and NOS SVE deton of —— 
trade associations are listed, heir 
proce Harm or activities, in addition to numerous 


eral departments, bureaus, etc., and 91 go _—- 

ae perce ave mda i to be 

treated very briefly, in a a 

a a a, A section of 23 pages is or oe tee 

fundamental and Rates Rea Og 2 BO eo 
s Government, L 1 

ae with a complete index to the great variety 


of objects of standardization activity on the part of 
the many agencies. 


The Department of Public Welfare (Detroit) .—Eleven 


. tropolitan De- 
ages of Community Fund News of Me t 
irelt for June, devoted to a description of —y Rand 
organization and functions of the ay ET o nal 
tion. (Apply to Detroit Community Fund, : 
ren Avenue, Detroit, Mich.) 
—This is 
ipal Research Bulletin (Buffalo). 
a poe aes by the Buffalo Municipal Research 


i i i its of- 
B and will appear from time to time as 
iil enna. The first issue, dated June, a ~~ 
up brietly the city’s budget and the pocores ba 
charter. (Apply to the Bureau, 507 White Bui g, 
Buffalo, N. Y.) 


. . : e t 

rman Cities.—Five articles in Public Managemen 
PB ‘The Organization of a ge ag rn 
German Cities,’’ by Oberburgermeister Dr. yh sg —é 
wigshafen, Germany; ‘‘Powers and Duties of the Burg 
master,’’ by A. D, Salomon, Business Manager, ——— 
Congress of Municipalities; ‘‘The Proposed oe 
Municipal Code of Germany,’’ by B, W. Maxwell, 
fessor of European History and Citizenship, Wash = 
College, Topeka, Kans.; ‘*The German Municipal - 
sociation,’’ by Erwin Stein, General Secretary of the 
Association for Municipal Management and Politics, 
Berlin, Germany; and ‘‘The Professional Associations 
of German Communal Officials,’’ by D. C. Munkel, 
Business Manager, Professional Union of Communal 
Officials of Germany. $1.00. (Apply to Public Manage- 
ment, Fraser Hall, Lawrence, Kans.) 


Public Building Number, Kansas Municipalities—The 
vune number of this publication, containing an article 
on ‘The Grouping of Public Buildings,’’ by Harold 
D. Smith, and articles descriptive of various public 
buildings in the following cities in Kansas: Chanute, 

avenworth, Abilene, Kansas City, Arkansas City, Win- 
field, and Chapman. 25 cents. (Apply to Kansas 
Municipalities. Fraser Hall, Lawrence, Kans.) 


and others are treated more fully in the pages 


Preventive Medicine and Hygiene.— By Milton J. 
Rosenau, Professor of Preventive Medicine and Hy- 
giene, Harvard Medical School, and others. D. Apple- 


ton and Co., New York. 1927. XXV + 1,458 pp. 
$10.00. ’ 


This standard book of reference for health officers 
and others is now in its fifth edition. Five years have 
elapsed since the last previous revision. uch new 
material has been added, including a chapter on Statis- 
tical Methods, by Carl R. Doering, and various other 
practical points in public health administration; many 
subjects have been largely rewritten, among them being 
Sewage, and Refuse Disposal, by Prof. Gordon M. Fair, 
whose chapters on these subjects are based upon ma- 
terial prepared by the late Professor Whipple for pre- 
vious editions. The section on Mental Hygiene, by Dr. 
Abraham Myerson, is entirely new. Other contributed 
chapters are on Vital Statistics, by John W. Trask; 
and Conservation of Vision, by Dr. J. Herbert Waite. 
The section on Water, consisting of five chapters, is, 
like certain others of the subjects treated, of interest 
to city engineers as well as health officers. The book 
has 158 illustrations and an extensive index. A con- 
siderable amount of material occurring in the earlier 
editions has been left out, to provide room for what 
has been added and to improve the nature of the volume 


as an up-to-date reference work for practical adminis- 
trators. 


Manual of Municipal Accounting. 
A.B., C.P.A.(Ill.), Professor of Ac 
troller, University of Illinois; Statistician, Illinois 
Municipal League. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 
1927. IX + 187 Pp. $3.00. 2 


Starting from the thesis that thoroughness rather 
than simplicity is required in the keeping of muni- 
cipal accounts, and that accounting officers able to 
handle an adequate system should be secured, rather 
than that thoroughness should be sacrificed because of 
incompetent public servants, this book aims to be a 
practical guide in municipal accounting matters, for 
administrative officials and others concerned in install- 
ing municipal systems. The budget, the general books, 
the handling of receipts, expenditures, and funds; 
records, reports, forms, and accounts in general and 
in particular are gone into. The appendix includes a 


municipal appropriation ordinance, a balance sheet, and 
a bibliography. . 


Instructions for Municipal Accounting in Local Im- 
provements and Special Assessments.—Publication No. 
18 of the League of Minnesota Municipalities. It is by 
J. O. Cederberg, for a number of years associated with 
the Public Examiner, State Capitol, St. Paul, in advis- 
ing cities and villages in installing books of account. 


16 pp. 50 cents. (Apply to the League, University 
Library, Minneapolis, Minn.) 


A Proposed Traffic Ordinance for Municipalities in 
Minnesota.—Publication No. 19 of the League of Min- 
nesota Municipalities. The proposed ordinance covers 
15 pages. It was distributed at the meeting in De- 
troit on July 6, mentioned elsewhere in this issue, of 
a national committee on traffic ordinances, and will be 
studied by the latter in conjunction with other ordi- 


nances. 25 cents. (Apply to the League, University 
Library, Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Municipal Insurance,__A 62-page booklet, Bulletin 
No. 63 of the Municipal Reference Bureau, University 
of Kansas, by Orin F. Nolting, Secretary to the Bureau. 
It is a study of the practice of cities in insuring their 
property and liability risks, and is published jointly 
by the Bureau, the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the League of Kansas Municipalities. May 
1, 1927. $1.00 each, or 3 copies for $2.50, postpaid. 
(Apply to the Bureau, Lawrence, Kans.) 


The Improvement of Waterfrontage by the Creation 
of Parks, Bathing Beaches, and Recreation Piers,—A 
double article in the June number of World Ports, 
Part I being on ‘‘The River Front and Lake Shore 
Development at New Orleans,’’ by Marcel Garsaud, 
General Manager, Board of Commissioners of the Port 
of New Orleans, and Part II on ‘‘Establishing a New 
Shore Line Along a Portion of the Waterfront of Chi- 
cago,’’ by Linn White, Chief Engineer of the South 
Park Commissioners, Chicago. 51 pages, with discus- 
sion. 50 cents. (Apply to Tiley §. McChesney, 307 
Wells Fargo Building, New Orleans, La.) 


Epidemiology as Applied to Local Health Depart 
ments.—A paper by Dr. W. H. Newcomb, Health Of. 
ficer, Jacksonville, Ill, read before the second annua) 
meeting of the Conference of Illinois Health Officers, 
and printed in IJilinois Health News for June. 6 pp. 


(Apply to State Department of Public Health, Spring 
fteld, Ill.) 


—By Lloyd Morey, 
counting and Com 
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Chevrolet Provides 


he World's Lowest 
Ton-Mile Cost/ 


fer Economical Transportation 


ee 





[ETAT Xoo m1 


——— 





—at these 
Low Prices! 


1-T T k 
Chassis ‘with Cab 610 


1-Ton Truck $495 


Chassis 

%-Ton Truck 

Chassis $395 
All prices f.o.b. Flint, Mich. 


Check Chevrolet 
Delivered Prices 
They include the lowest 


handling and financing 
charges available. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


l 
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Tens of thousands of owners have learned 
by actual use that Chevrolet provides the 
lowest ton-mile cost* in the history of the 
commercial car industry ! 


This matchless economy is due to advanced 
modern design . . . extremely low operation 
and maintenance costs . . . exceptionall) 
slow depreciation . . . and the most amazing 
price ever placed on a modern, gear-shilt 
truck—a combination of economy features 
found in no other commercial car in the 
world. 





* Ton-mile cost is the cost of transporting a 
ton of material one mile—or its equivalent. 
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. Schocl Finance.—By Arthur B. Moehlman, Trends of Population in the Region of Chicago.— 
a. . of Administration and Supervision, School of By Helen R. Salen. Assistant Professor of Social 
& University of Michigan. Rand McNally & Economy in the University of Chicago. The Univer- 
Co., | ivo. I. 1927. XVIIL + 508 pp. $3.00. sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 1927. XV + 64 


TI a discussion of the general principles under- 
organization and administration of the finance 

‘ n public education, together with a practical 
raat '’” It is particularly significant because of the 
poe y expanding scope of, and expenditures for, 
luca in physical plant, curriculum and personnel. 


finance polieies, theories and methods as to educational 
costs accounts, salaries, budgets, finance control, 
tax programs, and public information are discussed. 
Many organization charts and other diagrams are 


showr 


Outline of Careers.—Edited by Edward L. Ber- 
Publie Relations Counsel. eeorse H. Doran 
Co. New York. 1927. 431 pp. $5.00. 


This is a compilation of 38 contributions upon vari- 


ms occupations by people prominently connected with 
them, and is intended as @ guide to aspiring youth. 
Most of the careers thus outlined are largely profes- 
sional in nature, Scientific aspects of vocational 
guidance are not evident. Of special interest in the 


municipal field is the chapter on ‘‘The Civil Serv- 
ice by Prof. David P. Barrows, who declares that 
the civil service in the United States has ample re- 
sponsibility, authority, and freedom of action, ex- 
ceeding that of any other country in these respects; 
that. although uniforms and decorations are not in 
vogue, the public servant achieves respect, appreci&- 
tion, and associations of intellectual and social satis- 
faction and worth, A further advantage cited is the 
opportunity for improvement of the service until it 
shall be equally as noteworthy as American business 
organization A still higher goal might have been 
set. Other chapters of civie interest are those on 
Social Service, Teaching, Scientific Research, Applied 
Science, and those about occupations that enter into 
municipal administration, such as Accountancy, Engi- 
neering, Law, and Medicine, 


Survey of Education in Utah.—Bulletin No. 18 
(1926) of the Bureau of Education, United States De- 
partment of the Interior. The report of a survey made 
by the Bureau of Education at the request of the State 
Board of Education. It is quite comprehensive, cover- 
ing elementary, secondary and higher education, train- 
ing of teachers, and adult education. The final chapter, 
by Fletcher H. Swift, Professor of Education at Univer- 
sity of California, on Financing the Elementary and 
High Schools, is of particular interest, and points out 
various inequalities in the present system of financ- 
ng. Assumption of the financial responsibility by the 
state is recommended, but as an alternative an equal- 
ization fund is suggested. XIV -++ 510 pp. 60 cents. 
(Apply to Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.) 

The Legal Minimum Wage in Massachusetts.—This 
s an 84-page supplement to the March issue of 
‘he Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science It is by Arthur . Lucas, Ph. D, 
Assistant Professor of Economics, Clark University. It 
contains chapters on the origin and content of the 
law; industries to which applied; determination of 
rates; compliance with rates; results of the law; and 
conclusions. Appendices inelude the text of the law. 
a table of minimum wage decrees in force in Massa- 
chusetts on November 30, 1926, and a table of item- 
ized cost-of-living budgets. The law is not compul- 
sory but recommendatory and has been upheld as 
constitutional, and in view of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion adverse to compulsory minimum-wage legislation 
& study of the Massachusetts act in practice is timely 
and valuable. (Apply to the Academy, Box 4060, West 


Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Merchandising by Municipally Owned Utilities in 
Wisconsin._-Information Report No. 56 of the Munici- 
pal Information Bureau, University of Wisconsin, by 
Lorna l. Lewis and Esther Conner, dated March, 1927, 
It is a 5-page mimeographed report prepared from the 


offie al 192% reports of the municipal. utilities filed with 
‘he Statistical Department of the Railroad Commission 
of Wisc Sixteen cities, according to this source 
of ‘information, were doing merchandising and jobbing 
; Some extent in connection with their utilities. (Ap- 
Ply to the Bureau, at Madison, Wis.) 

‘ Organizing a Community for Safety.—An article in 
. am number of National Safety News, by Robert 
Ronee’ > Teelans of the St. Louis Safety Council.: It 
om ibes hods for community safety organization, 
f. ape reference to St. Louis. 2 pp. 40 cents. 
Heke : e ee Safety Council, 108 East Ohio 


pp. $2.50. 


This population study was prepared by the Local 
Community Research Committee of the University of 
Chicago and the Commonwealth Club of Chicago for 
the icago Regional Planning Association. It is 
put forth in the same attractive form as various other 
studies made for the Association. The data and the 
conclusions therefrom are for the purpose of aiding 
in the preparation of a regional plan. Many. tables, 
maps and graphs are given and made use of in pre- 
senting the study and its implications. 


Securing Employment for the dicapped.—A study 
of placement agencies in New York City for the in- 
jured, sick and otherwise disabl by Mary La Dame, 
Department of Industrial Studies, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. It is published by the Welfare Council of New 
York City, in the form of a booklet of 133 pages. 
Twelve placement services and two other agencies were 
investigated, and eight other organizations were looked 
into to determine their relation to the inquiry; Detroit 
and Cleveland were also visited, the latter being treated 
in an appendix. The agencies are classified and de- 
scribed, their management and procedure analyzed, and 
the value of their work appraised by various tests. 
Recommendations are made, which seem likely to be 
acted upon. 50 cents. (Apply to Welfare Council, 151 
Fifth Avenue, New York.) 


Public Child-Caring Work in Certain Counties of Min- 
nesota, North Carolina, and New York.—Publication No. 
173 of the Children’s Bureau, U. 8S. Department of La- 
bor. By H. Ida Curry, superintendent of county chil- 
dren's agencies, State Charities Aid Association of New 
York. It describes the general system of child care as 
between the state and the counties in Minnesota and 
North Carolina, and the particular system in use in 
Dutchess County, New York. 96 pp. 15 cents. (Ap- 
ply to Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


The Components of Death Curves.—A paper by Louis 
I. Dublin, E. W.. Kopf and Alfred J. Lotka, reprinted 
from The American Journal of Hygiene for May. It pre- 
sents an analysis of life table deaths by causes, from 
the Statistical Bureau of the Métropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. 35 pp. (Apply to Dr. Dublin, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., New York.) 


Town Planning Schemes, Oxford, England.—A pam- 
phlet of 47 pages, containing a letter of the Ministry 
of Health to the Oxford Town Clerk, together with the 
Ministry’s suggestions for the consideration of the Town 
Council as to streets, building limes, character and den- 
sity zoning, building area and height limitations, open 
spaces, etc., for the regional “- and zoning and other 
matters for the special area. he replies, chiefly af- 
firmative, to these suggestions, as submitted for the 
approval of the Council by the Town Planning Com- 
mittee, are also included; and there is a draft of an 
Interim Development Order on the part of the Ministry. 
(Apply to Alderman J. Carter, Oxford Town Council.) 


Adult Education in the Public Library.—A reprint 
from the annual report of the librarian of the Publi¢ 
Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio, 1925- 
1926; Pauline J. Fihe, head, Adult Education Depart- 
ment. It describes the adult education activities of the 
library in question. 7 pp. (apply to American Library 
Association, 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Il.) 

The Platoon School.—A new quarterly magazine, start- 
ing with January, 1927, published by the National As- 
sociation for the Study of the Platoon or Work-Study- 
Play School Organization. The first number contains 
51 pages of reading matter, including articles by Su- 
perintendents Wirt of Gary, Davidson of Pittsburgh 
(President of the Association), Claxton of Tulsa, Glenn 
of Birmingham, Bair of Colorado Springs, and by other 
contributors. $1.00 per annum; single copies, 25 cents. 
(Apply to the Association, 1210 D Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 

Salaries in City School Systems, 1926-27.—This is the 
topic of the March, 1927, number of the Research Bul- 
letin of the National Education Association. It contains 
61 tables and 7 charts, with explanatory text. 62 pp. 
25 cents. (Apply to Research Division, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 

Die Arbeiten des Ruhrverbandes.—An 8-page pam- 
phlet in German, describing the water-purification works 
carried on in the Ruhr through the union established 
by Prussian enactment in 1913. There are 23 illus- 
trations. (Apply to Dr.-Ing. Imhoff, Kronprinzenstrasze 
87, Essen, Germany.) 
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International Speea 
Truck in service of 
the Electric Lig 


Department, City *¢ In thirty 

foreign lands, 
as in America, 
Internationals are 
demonstrating 
low-cost hauling 
















Trucks _.,; International Harvester 


manufacture, have become a tremendous factor 
in America’s hauling—a factor of great effi- 
ciency. Note the frequency of Internationals 
in any city’s motor truck traffic, in Speed 
Truck and Heavy-Duty operation. 

The International Truck line now includes 
a %-ton “Special Delivery”; 4 and 6-cylinder 
Speed Trucks, 1%, 1%, and 2-ton;and Heavy- 
Duty Trucks to 5-ton. Sales and service | 
through 136 Company-owned branches inthe — The Peruvian Government is 





using 
3 ° > . fl £541 ional Trucks i . 
United States. - For full information write to Suction wok om ne — wd 


tion Project. Five sizes are at work, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY the ~~ yy order ever placed in 


Peru. illustration shows trucks 


606So.MichiganAve. Gf Ametics = Chicago, Ill. eine. tranelerved from the steamer 


(Incorpo rated) 





D- you mention THe American City when writing? Please do. 











“ee Third Annual Meeting, The American 
susie! o) Asociation.—Edited by John G. Stutz, Ex- 


ee Seeretary. The American Municipal Associa- 
tion, Lawrence, Kans, 1927. 120 pp. $6.00. 

This Association, founded in 1924 and based upon the 
ip tate municipal leagues, held its third annual 
variew ace, November 9-11, 1926, in St. Louis, Mo. The 
frat session, besides including President Lambie’s ad- 
iress and Secretary Stutz’s report, was given over to 

swecentation of specific problems of the various 
Ee represented. Other sessions dealt at length 
with municipal magazines, and with the interchange 
vid making available of information on municipal ad- 
ministration and on public utilities. The problem of 
securing legislation was discussed and the field of 
topics appropriate for the Association 8 pro Ss was 
canvassed. A list of state leagues of munic palities is 
included 

ning Simplified —By Lyba and Nita Sheffield, 
ne ~ Suinaiien at the Universities of Califor- 
nia and Columbia (Summer Sessions). A. 5S. Barnes 


kco, New York. 1927. XIII + 297 pp. $2.00. 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of an instruc- 
tion book that has been in use many years. As the 
title suggests, it starts from the beginning with the 
timid novice, and proceeds through various steps—and 


strokes—to fancy diving, life saving, water sports, and 
finally a discussion of the process and methods of teach- 
ing swimming, for the instructor, taking up the pre- 
ceding chapters from the latter’s viewpoint. It is 
fully illustrated, and contains much that is of interest 


to the individual learner as well as to the teacher. 


Clinics, Hospitals and Health Centers—-By Michael 
M. Davis, Ph. D. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
1927. XVI +546 pp. $5.00. 


As executive secretary of the Committee on Dispen- 
sary Development of the United Hospital Fund of ew 
York, the author of this volume had close contact with 
practical investigations in the field in question for 
period of six years. As the number of persons receiv- 
ing medical care annually in out-patient clinics in the 
United States is estimated to have increased from 
4.000.000 in 1917 to 8,000,000 in 1922, the importance 
of such a study is apparent. The committee assembled 
the opinions and experiences of individuals and institu- 
tions and also conducted administrative experiments 


bearing upon the soundness of various principles and 
the effectiveness of different methods. The book is 
divided into five sections: Medical Practice in Hospital 
and Clinic, Seope of Clinic Service, Management of 
Patients, General Administrative Technique, and cial 


Technique for articular Clinies. Of various modes of 
finsncial support, including operation, appropriations, 
contributions and endowment, the lessening importance 
of the last and the increasing part played by the first, 
in the form of patients’ fees, is noted. The American 
public is said to be still averse to paying for pre- 
ventive medical service, however. 

Health-O-Gram.—A new weekly publication of the 
Department of Health, Newark, N. J. It began in 


June, and consists of letter-size mimeographed sheets, 
giving short health items from various localities, for 
the information of laymen, school teachers and publicity 


mediums. (Apply to the Department.) 


The Organization and Administration of Health Edu- 
cation in the Secondary Schools of the United States.— 
This is the second of the Education Series of Univer- 
tity of Oregon Publications. It is dated June, 1927, 
and consists of 112 pages. The authors are Fred Lea 
Stetson, of the University of O m, and Frederick W. 
Cozens, of the University of California at Los Angeles. 
The subject is treated for each state. A heme gy = d 
is included. $1.00, postpaid. (Apply to Manager, Uni- 
versity Press, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore.) 

Child Welfare in New Jersey.—Two publications, Nos. 
174 and 175, of the Children’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor. Part 1, of 77 pages, relates to 
State Supervision and Personnel Administration; Part 
2, of 145 pages, covers State Provision for Dependent 
Children. 15 and 25 cents, respectively. (Apply to Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. ©.) 

What Our City Councils Are Doing.—List No. 18 of 
references to ordinances introduced in or passed by 
the city councils of large cities, issued by the Chicago 
Municipal Reference Library. April 25, 1927. 6 
miméeographed sheets. (Apply to Frederick Rex, Libra- 
Tian, 1005 City Hall, Chicago, TIL) 


Annual Report of the Engineering Department, Salt 
Lake City, 1926.—A well-printed and illustrated book- 
it ot 3 pages containing nah ay Shak ie as ou 
tatistical matter. (A to Harry (. Jessen, t 
Engineer, Salt Lake Cit, Utah.) " 
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Relief of City Traffic.—A series of four booklets giv- 
ing the papers, questions and answers at the City Traf- 
fic Conference, icago, Ill., in April, 1927. The first 
of these received notice in this department in July. 
The second is on ‘‘Mass Transportation in Cities,'’ by 
J. Rowland Bibbins; the third contains ‘‘Chicago 
Raised $450,000,000,’’ by Eugene 8S. Taylor, and 
‘*Planning for Metropolitan Needs,’’ by Robert King- 
ery; the fourth has ‘‘Answering the Parking Question,’’ 
by H. B. Peabody, and ‘‘Law Enforcement,’’ by Hon. 
Charles L. Bartlett. (Apply to National Automobile 


Chamber of Commerce, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York.) 


Standard Plum Code, State of New York.—A 49- 
age booklet, dated 1925, giving sections of New 
ork State statutes relating to plumbing, together 
with the Standard Plumbing Code prepared for munici- 
alities of New York State and recommended by s 
Point committee representing the State Department of 
Health, the New York State Conference of Mayors and 
Other Municipal Officials, and the New York Master 
Plumbers Association. Printed inserts give the 1926 
legislation, and a o-pege mimeographed addition gives 
amendments to the Standard Plumbing Code, to May, 
1927. (Apply to C. A. Holmquist, Director, Division of 
Sanitation, State Department of Health, Albany, N. Y.) 


Salaries and Duties of City and Village Clerks in 
Illinois Municipalities over 2,000 Population.—A 14 
page mimeographed report, resulting from a question- 
naire issued by the Bureau of Municipal Information 
of the Illinois Municipal League; 89 municipalities are 
covered, although a few are missing out of the limits 


or) November, 1926. (Apply to the Bureau, Urbana, 
Il. 


of the American Concrete Institute.—<A 
cloth-bound volume of 724 pages, reporting the 23rd an- 
nual convention of the Institute, held at Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 22-24, 1927. Many papers and committee re- 
ports are included, covering notable concrete struc- 
tures here and abroad, various engineering and archi- 
tectural problems and theories relating to concrete, 
and the results of research in the composition and 
behavior of concrete. (Apply to the Institute, 2970 
West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich.) 


The Law of Special Assessment in Minnesota.—This 
subject is restricted to third- and fourth-class cities, 
and all villages, in Minnesota, no attempt being made 
to present the law for the three first-class cities and 
the one in the second class. The book, of 187 pages, 
is arranged in two parts, the first dealing with judicial 
decisions and the second with statutory provisions. It 
is Publication No. 16 of the League of Minnesota 
Municipalities and is primarily by Harold F. Kumm, 
LL.B., 8.J.D. $1.50 paper; $2.00, cloth. (Apply to 
the League, University Library, Minneapolis, Minn.) 


The First Proportional Representation Election in 
Cincinnati.— An —— e article by S. Gale Lowrie in 
the June number o Social Forces, analyzing the first 
council election under the new Cincinnati charter, in 


November, 1925. $1.00. (Apply to The Williams & 
Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md.) 


Tax Rates, Assessed Valuations, and Exempt Prop 
erty in Minnesota, 1927.—Publication No. 17 of the 
League of Minnesota Municipalities, compiled by 
Harvey Walker and Francis J. Putnam. It consists 
chiefly of three tables: (1) ‘‘Tax Rates and Assessed 
Valuations in Cities and Villages’’; (2) ‘‘County As- 
sessed Valuations, Tax Rates and Yields’’; and (8 
‘*Exempt Real Property in Minnesota.’’ The thir 
table would be clarified by inserting ‘‘Non-exempt’’ 
or ‘‘Taxable’’ before the words ‘‘Real Property’’ in 
the last two columns, in which is derived the percent- 
age relationship of exempt to non-exempt real property, 
for counties and their subdivisions. 32 PR 50 cents. 
ae to the League, University Library, Minneapolis, 

nn. 


A Second se of the Detroit Special Assessment 
Sinking Fund.—Prepared for the City Controller and 


the City Treasurer by the Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research. It is published by the Bureau un- 
der date of June, 1927, in a report of 19 mimeographed 
pages. 50 cents. (Apply to the Bureau, 316 East 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich.) 

Recent Forestry and Park Legislation in Connecti- 
cut.—A 4-page printed folder recounting briefly the 
action of the last General Assembly on the subjects of 
forests, parks, highway shade trees and outdoor ad- 
vertising. (Apply to Connecticut Forestry Association, 
205 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn.) 

A Plea for Maternal Nursing.—A 5-page article by 
Dr. Julius Levy, in the Monthly Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Health of Newark, N, J., for April. (Ap- 
ply to the Department.) 
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Here is a machine that needs no 
laborers to keep feed it—a machine 
that will work in wet, sticky or even 
frozen snow—a machine that will 
work season after season without 
heavy repair bills. 


The big superiority of the Haiss Snow Loader is in 
the digging power of its revolving feeding propellers 
and tooth-edged conveyor flights. 
Backed by the power of its 41 H.P. 
motor and the pressure of its slow- 
speed crowding drive it has put 8 to 
10 yard loads in 144 minutes. Mounted 
on long creeper treads that will not slip. 
The machine digs. 


May we send you our Snow 
Loader Catalog to tell 
you the facts in detail? 


George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc. 
143nd St. & Rider Ave. New York City 
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rk at School._t[By Josephine Chase, Assist- 
» of the Public Education Association of 
c New York. Published by the Association. 
, | + 268 pp. $1.50. 
r} tle of this book is ‘‘A Description of the 
; ind Administration of the Public Schools 
. . of New York.’’ It was prepared in col- 
with the school authorities and is designed 
comprehensive picture whereby the average 
see the numerous activities of the school 
elation to one another. It does not aim to 
riticeal or exhaustive. New York City, with 
f pupils and 762 school units, provides & 
iifferent from that of any other city. The 
up in order @ general description of the 
ides of schools from kindergarten to high 


book 


var 


nd ¥ tional schools; general and special services 
ome rded: extension work; control of attendance; the 
= her and administration. It is clearly written 


and attractively printed. 


: Pageants for Little People.—By Marion 
— OS cetterins Isabel Bemis. A. 8. Barnes & 
Co New York 1927. 48 pp. $1.50. 

rhis brief volume contains directions, dialogue and 
erses for pageants designed as appropriate to the 
national holidays and various other special days, num- 
bering 21 in all, The authors, who are experienced 
vs teachers in the schools of Minneapolis, Minn., state 
that there is @ dearth of material for little pageants 
for primary pupils, which they are attempting to meet. 


+ City Planning.—Edited by Charles H. Sears, 

D eer The tole Pree, Philadelphia. 1926. V + 
276 pp. $1.00. 

This is not properly a city-planning study, but, as 

the editor states, ‘‘is built upon the more obvious con- 

clusions of Municipal City Planning, and is an attempt 


to apply the logic of these conclusions to church plan- 
ning.’ After dissecting the city into various types 
of neighborhood, consideration is given to the specific 
requirements of ministry thereto; to the cooperative 
task of churches in a city-wide program of evangelism, 
religious education and social service; and to the con- 
servation and distribution of Baptist forces and re- 
sources and the training of workers. The study was 


undertaken by a City Plan Committee, of which Dr. 
Sears was chairman, created by the City Missions Oom- 
mittee of the Northern Baptist Convention. Respon- 
sibility was divided among fifteen subcommittees com- 
prising about 150 people. 


The Measurement of Results of Public Health Work; 
The Rural Health Demonstration in Cattaraugus County, 
New York.—Two divisions of the annual report of the 
Milbank Memorial Fund, for 1926. The first, compris- 
ing 34 pages, suggests some of the more important con- 
siderations and methods in the measurement of public 
health efforts. The second, also of 34 pages, gives 


the achievements and status of the Cattaraugus County 
demonstration, for which 1926 was the fourth year. 
(Apply to the Fund, 49 Wall Street, New York.) 


d 7 9 PorTLANnD, Ore. 
International Association of Fire Caiefs. Anmual con- 
vention. Secretary James I. Mulcahey, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Avcust 10-13.—Seattite, Wash. 

itional Association of Real Estate Boards. Annual 
Executive Secretary, Herbert’ U. Nelson, 310 





South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
A S Tacoma, WASH. 

American Prison-Association, Annual Congress. Gen- 
el Secretary, E. R. Cass, 135 East 15th Street, New 
ore 
Avcust 16-18—Rep Oak, Towa. 

League of lowa Municipalities. Convention. Secretary- 
Trea Frank G, Pierce, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
A 


Satt Laxe Crty, Uran. 

Inte Association of gg a Electricians. 
ual convention. Secretary, Edwin Benz, Munici- 
West New York, N. J.; Chairman of Exhibit 
aniel J. Morgan, Sales Engineer, Hazard 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

; CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

1ssociat f American Cemetery Superintendents. 
vent Secretary, W. B. Jones, Highwood Cemetery, 
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(For future convention dates, see page 269) 
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Digest of Report of Ohio Highway Transportation 
Survey.—An 11l-page article in the June number of 
Public Roads, the monthly publication of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, by J. Gordon McKay, Chief of the Division 
of Highway Economies, Bureau of Public Roads. It 
comprises a study of present traffic and a forecast for 
the future. 10 cents. Copies of the full report may 
be obtained upon request from the Bureau of Public 
Roads. (Apply to Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 

Manual and Specifications for the Manufacture, Dis 
play and Erection of U. S. Standard Road Markers and 
Signs.—-A 44-page booklet, 31 pages of which are 
plates illustrating the various signs or their location, 
as adopted by the American Association of State High- 
way Officials. It is dated January, 1927. (Apply to 
a emmre aa 638 Munsey Building, Washington, 

: GS 


The School Patrol—A 12-page booklet issued by the 
Detroit Automobile Club Safety and Traffic Section, 
written by H. O. Rounds, Director of the Section. It 
describes the organization in Detroit of patrols of 
schoolboys to guard the safety of children before and 
after school at street intersections near the schoolhouse, 
thus supplementing traffic police work, excepting trafle 
direction. (Apply to the Club.) 

Great Lakes Commerce and the Port of Oswego, N. Y. 
—This is a report, in two paper-covered volumes, of 
an investigation made for the Oswego Harbor and 
Dock Commission by Fay, Spofford and Thorndike, 
consulting engineers, of Boston, Mass., for the year 
1925. Volume I, 639 pp. with appendices and index, 
contains the report proper (43 pp), which looks to 
the development of a new harbor at Oswego, and 15 
appendices, the largest of which is a commodity sur- 
vey of Great Lakes freight traffic; others deal with 
the Great Lakes in different aspects, the Barge Canal, 
the railroads, and with Oswego locally. Volume II 
is made up of 19 maps and 72 tables and diagrams, 
supporting the report. $10 (2 volumes). (Apply te 
Oswego Harbor and Dock Commission.) 


Reports Received 
Avperta, Canapa.—Proceedings, 22nd Annual Convention, 
Union of Alberta Municipalities, Edmonton, Alta., 
December 1-2, 1926. 
BurraLco. N. Y.—Annual Report, Department of Health, 
1926. 


Cuicaco, Iru.—Annual Financial Report, Board of Edu- 
tion, 1926. 

Cuicaco, Irt.—Annual Report, Police Department, 1926. 

Moose Jaw, Sask.—Financial Statement, 1926. 

Mount Vernon, WasH.—Annual Report, City Clerk, 1926. 

New York City.—Annual Report of Superintendent of 
Schools, year ending July 31, 1926. 

Norwicu, Conn.—Annual Report, Board of Water Com- 
missioners, year ending March 31, 1927. 

Sroux Faris, S. Dax.—Annual Report, and Appraisal, 

Electrical Department, 1926. 


Avucust 22-SeptemBer 3.—Evanston, Itt. 
National School for Commercial and Trade Organiza- 

tion Executives. Address: Hugh Lynch, Merchants Asso- 

ciation, Woolworth Building, New York. 

Avucust 23-25.—Jamestown, N. Y. 

New York State Association of Chiefs of Police. Annual 
convention. Secretary, James L. Hyatt, Police Depart- 
ment, Albany, N. Y. 

Avcust 23-25.—Wtkes-Barre, Pa. 

League of Cities of the Third Class in Pennsylvania. 
Annual convention. Secretary Leo J. Buettner, Johns 
town, Pa. 

Avucust 24-26.—Lunensure, N. S. 

Union of Nova Scotia Municipalities. Annual conver 
tion. Secretary, Arthur Roberts, K. C., Bridgewater, 
N. S. 


Avucust 25-26.—Nepur, Utan. 

State Municipal League of Utah. Annual convention. 
Secretary, William A. Fraser, 414 City and County 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Avucust 31-Sert. 2.—Toronto, Ont. 
Ontario Municipal Association. Convention. Secretary, 
Horace L. Brittain, 21 King Street, East, Toronto, Ont. 
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TRAFFIC “Union Tank, MARKERS [= 


100% EFFICIENT 
NO MAINTENANCE 
PERMANENT 





“U. S. S.”—Universal 
Safety Stop 





“Star” Traffic Button 


PEDESTRIAN---PROTECTION and CONTROL 


JAYWALKING, the most hazardous habit, not only presents the very difficult problem 
for traffic authorities, but causes seventy-five per cent of the traffic congestions and acci- 
dents. PEDESTRIAN AND TRAFFIC LANES, properly marked, are proving the 
real effective solution. The Union Tank “UNIVERSAL SAFETY STOP” is the 
original traffic control line marker which, in the past several years, has been most 
severely tried and proven 100% efficient. It is now used by a large number of Cities and 
several State Highway Departments. Every unit of the Union Tank Universal Traffx 
Markers is made of boiler-plate—STEEL, heavily aluminum galvanized and because of 
their original, exclusive, patent grip, they STAY PUT—therefore are PERMANENT. 
There is a UNION TANK UNIVERSAL TRAFFIC MARKER for every purpose 


and every kind of pavement. 


YOUR CHILDREN’S SAFETY DEMANDS POSITIVE PROTECTION 


An unmistakable warning—in line of driver’s vision 





FREE TRAFFIC ENGINEERING SERVICE—WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES 


Designed, patented, manufactured by Exclusive General Distributors: 


UNION TANK & PIPE COMPANY SAFETY STOP DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


2801 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 915 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
E. E. HORN, General Field Manager 


LOCAL DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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Conventions—-When and Where 
(For August conventions, see page 267) 


seECOND WEEK.—Hvron, S..Dak.  __ 
kota Commercial Secretaries Association. An- 
‘ion. Secretary, G. R. McArthur, Huron, S. 


SertTe™ 
Sout 


nud 


9 “ 13-15.—Dusugue, Iowa. 

sa ore wal City Managers’ Association. Annual con- 
Pls ned Executive Secretary, John G. Stutz, Lawrence, 
Kans N Yy 

scorpuRER 13-16.—BUFFALO, N. X. a 

apo of Civil Service Commissioners. Annual 
mmcetis Secretary, Charles S. Shaughnessy, Chief Ex- 


ladelphia City Commission, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SEPTEMBER 13-16.—Boston, Mass. 


aminer 


Neu land Water Works Association. Annual con- 
aa » Secretary, Frank J. Gifford, 715 Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, Mass. 
seprewRER 16-17.—AKRON, OHIO. 
ag =m Weter Works Association, Central States Sec- 
sion tomual convention. Secretary, E. E. Bankson, 1111 
Trion Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

September 16-17.—GAFFNEY, S. S. f = 
 couth Carolina Commercial Secretaries Association. 
dnvual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, R. B. Beale, 
Chamber of Commerce, Spartanburg, S 


SppremaeR 19-23.—SAcRAMENTO, CALIF. é 

Teague of California Municipalities. Convention. Ex- 

ecutive Secretary, Wm. J. Locke, 707 Chancery Building, 

<44 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

SepremBeR 20-21.—Det Monte, Cattr. 

American Institute of Accountants. Annual conven- 

tion. Secretary, A. Richardson, 135 Cedar Street, 

New York. 

SepremBeR 20-21.—SwaMpscott, Mass. ; 
Massachusetts Police Association. Annual convention. 

Secretary, John H. Shaughnessy, West Newton, Mass. 


SEPTEMBER 26-29.—PHILADELPHIA, Pa. _ 

American Institute of Park Executives. Annual con 
vention. Executive Secretary, Will O. Doolittle, Box 422, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

SepteMBER 26-30.—Cuicaco, ILL. 

National Safety Council, Annual Safety Congress. 
Managing Director, W. H. Cameron, 108 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, III. 

SepTeMBER 27-29.—NIAGARA Fats, Ont. ; 

Canadian Good Roads Associatiom Annual convention. 
Secretary, George A. McNamee, New Birks Building, 
Montreal, Que. 

SertemMBer 28-30.—SaraToca Sprines, N. Y. 

New ‘York State Sanitary Officers’ Association. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, Walter A. Leonard, M. D., Cam- 
bridge, N. Y. 

Octoser 3.—Denver, Coro. ; 

American Association of State Highway Opies. An- 
nual comvention. Executive Secretary, W. C. Markham, 
638 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 

Octoser 3-6.—Wasuincoton, D. C. 

American Red Cross. Annual convention. Secretary, 
Wd T. Boardman, National Headquarters, Washington, 
) 

Octoper 3-7—CLEVELAND, Onr1o. 

American Electric Railway Association. Annual con- 
vention and Manufacturers’ Exhibit. Executive Secre- 
tary, J. W. Welsh, 292 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Octoper 3-7.—Mempunis, TENN. 

Playgroumd and Recreation Association of America. 
Annual convention. Secretary, H. S. Braucher, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Octoper 4-5.—GREENFIELD, Mass. 

Massachusetts Federation of Planning Boards. Annual 
conferenc Executive Secretary, Edward T. Hartman, 
37 State House, Boston, Mass. 

Octoser 4-¢ HarRisBuRG, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State Association of County Commission 
a fon «al convention. Secretary, L. C. Norris, Clear- 
Octoper § San Jose, Cauir. 

Ameri: in later Works Association, California Section. 
Annual “ntion. Secretary, Paul E. Magerstadt, East 
Bay Wate 512-16th Street, Oakland, Calif. 

UcToBER 1()-12.—Kansas City, Mo. 

American ial Hygiene Association. Annual regional 
conference. General Director, William F. Snow, M. D., 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Octoser ‘—Curcaco, ILL. 


Thuminatin, Engineering Society. Annual convention. 


General Secretary, L. H. Graves, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York. 
Ocroper 11-15.—Hor Sprincs, Ark. 

Southwest Water Works Association. Convention. Sec- 

retary, Louis A. Quigley, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Octoser 12-13.—Racine, Wis. 

_ Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association. Annual -meet- 
ing. Secretary-Treasurer, Don McKay, Waukesha, Wis. 
Ocrosner 12-14.—CotumsBus, On1o. 

American Society of Civil Engineers. Fall meeting. 
caer, George T. Seabury, 33 West 39th Street, New 

ork. 

Octoser 13-14.—Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian Tax Conference of Citizens Research Insti- 
tute of Canada. Director, Horace L. Brittain, 21 King 
Street, East, Toronto, Ont. 

Ocroser 17-21.—Cincinnati, Onto. 

American Public Health Association. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, Homer N. Calver, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. 

Octoser 18-20.—Newron, Kans. 

League of Kansas Municipalities. Annual convention. 
Secretary-Treasurer, John G. Stutz, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kans. 

Ocroser 23-26.—CoLumsBus, Onto. 

National Association of Commercial Organization Secre- 
taries. Amnual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, Clarence 
R. Miles, Davenport, Iowa. 

Octoser 26-29.—Pinenurst, N. C. 

American Institute of Steel Construction. Annual con- 
vention, Executive Director, Charles F. Abbott, 285 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 

OcToOBER , Evmira, N. Y. 

American Water Works Association, New York Section. 
Annual! meeting. Secretary, E. D. Case, 50 Church Street, 
New York. 

Novemser 7-9.—Duruam, N. C. 

American Water Works Association. North Carolina 
Section. Annual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, H. G. 
Baity, Associate Professor, School of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

NovemsBer 10-11.—New York. 

Governmental Research Conference. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, Arch Mandel, 409 Lowe Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

NoveMBER 10-11.—New York. 

National Association of Civic Secretaries. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, Henry H. Curran, City Club, 55 West 
44th Street, New York. 

NoveMBerR 10-11.—New York. 

National Municipal League. Annual convention. Sec- 
retary, H. W. Dodds, 261 Broadway, New York. 
NoveMBeER 10-11.—KitTcHENER, OnrT. 

Ontario Associated Boards of Trade and Chambers of 
Commerce. Annual meeting. Secretary, T. Marshall, 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ont. 

NoveMBerR 14-18.—Dattias, Texas. 

American Society for Municipal Improvements. Annual 
convention. Address: E. A. Kingsley, City Engineer, 
Dallas, Texas. 

NOVEMBER, WEEK OF 28TH.—ATLANTA, Ga. 

Asphalt Association. Annual conference. Secretary and 
General Manager, J. E. Pennybacker, 441 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York. 

DecemBer 1-2.—Wasuincton, D. C. . 

Highway Research Board of the National Research 
Council. Annual meeting. Director, Charles M. Upham, 
Washington, D. C 


DecemBer 7-8.—WasuinctTon, D. C. 

National Rivers and Harbors Congress. Annual conven- 
tion. Secretary, S. A. Thompson, 824 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


January 9-10.—Derroit, Micu. : 

International Association of Street Sanitation “——. 
Annual convention. Secretary, A. M. Anderson, 10 th 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


January 9-13.—CLEvELAND, OnI0. 

American Road Builders’ Association. Annual conven- 
tion and Road Show. Secretary, Ethel A. Birchland, 
Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 


January 19-21—New York. ; i 

American Society of Civil Engineers. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, George T. Seabury, 33 West 39th Street, New 
York. 
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Does civic beauty cost too 
| much? Should crowded curb- 
lines be allowed? The waste 
of space and upkeep and of the | 
chance to guide the growth of 
municipalities is quickly pas- | a 
sing as a vogue. 


For one Elreco Combination 
Pole can do the work of many 
different types with limited 
utility. To carry the trolley 
span wires and lighting circuit 
wires and also support the 
lighting units at proper heights 
for maximum illumination is 
the natural function of the 
Combination. Elrece Combina- 
tion Poles save the cost of all 
underground wiring and sub- 
sequent upkeep. 





The installation shown here on 
the right is plainly preferable 
to the complicated effect shown 
on the left. Progressive cities 
everywhere are calling on El- 
reco engineers for cooperation 
in simplifying curblines. Write 
to this company for authorita- 
tive recommendations on the 
new “White Way” lighting. 


THE ELECTRIC RAITI-- 
WAY EQUIPMENT CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
30 Church St. New York, N. Y. 


No need of guy wires with One Elreco Combination Pole 
Elreco poles; no need of un- doés duty here and orna- 
derground wiring ments the street 





---save the costs and confusion of 
separate poles for separate duties 





—! 
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News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned 
with the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public 
Improvement Undertakings 
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Internal-Combustion Engines for 
Pumping Service 

| d 6-cylinder 5% x 7 conservatively high- 

line engine designed especially for pump- 

has been developed by the Buffalo Gaso- 

r Co., 1280-1290 Niagara Street, Buffalo, 

is model “R” is quiet and smooth-running, 

being practically eliminated. Long ser- 

issured by the extensive use of alloy steel 

ngs of great tensile strength. Because of 

| construction and dependability it is being 

a number of pump manufacturers where 

ty is required for municipal water-works 
protection. 

1odel in 4- or 6-cylinder type has an en- 

| fly-wheel, and ledge mounting, and is 

ed with manifolds, dry sump lubricating sys- 

water-cooling system. The normal 

wer of the 4-cylinder engine is 85 to 120, 

the 6-cylinder, 150 to 210 at a normal 

1,200 r.p.m. and a maximum speed of 

The double ignition system has inde- 

t battery distributor, coils and high-tension 

operating two sets of spark plugs and 

The 134-inch Stromberg carburetors 





are fitted with drip-pan and enclosed air-take. 
The two-unit electric starting motor and generator, 
12-volt, has all gears enclosed, and a storage bat- 
tery of of large capacity. 

The Fire Underwriters’ approved fuel-supply 
system, including an engine-driven plunger pump, 
service tank mounted on the engine, and hand sup- 
ply pump, has a rotary vacuum pump and vacuum 
tank connected to the carburetors. The control 
panel is of cast aluminum, mounted over the fly- 
wheel housing, with all controls, gages and instru- 
ments conveniently arranged, including spark and 
throttle controls, ignition switch, electric starter 
switch, primer, ammeter, oil pressure gage, ta- 
chometer and motor-meter. The governor is the 
centrifugal, precision type, fully enclosed, connected 
to the ball-bearing throttle valve, adjustable for 
close regulator, and will maintain a speed with a 
variation of less than 5 per cent from the full load 
to no load. 


The Dorr Traction Clarifier 

During the last few years there have been an 
increasing number of sewage and water plants built 
with mechanically cleaned sedimentation units. 





A BUFFALO GASOLINE ENGINE INSTALLED IN THE WATER-WORKS OF AUBURN, N. Y. 
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Chicago Traffic Signal Standard 


The North Shore Park Commission of Chicago, 
in installing the latest and most up-to-date 
traffic signal system of General Electric equip- 
ment, selected for protection in case of col- 
lision the Chicago Concrete Traffic Signal 
Standard. 


It is necessary to protect these expensive sig- 
nals in every possible manner. 


The illustration shown on this page, with con- 
trol box attached to the signal, brings out the 
principal point in this newest development in 
that the box is mounted on the side of the pole 
without any unsightly bands around the pole 
and connections. Special fittings which are 
exclusive with the Chicago Concrete Traffic 
Signal are furnished to bring the wires out the 
side of the pole at any point desired for control 
box equipment. 


Let us help you solve 
your lighting problems! 


CHICAGO CONCRETE POST COMPANY 


Paul K. Fleming, President 
Lawrence, Lamon & Leland Avenues 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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THE NEW DORR TRACTION CLARIFIER 


Sanitary engineers now generally agree that not 
only is continuous sludge removal more efficient, 
but that it is less costly, owing to simpler tank 
construction, labor charges saved and the uni- 
formity of results produced. The Dorr traction 
clarifier, made by the Dorr Co., 247 Park Avenue, 
New York, is an improved and simplified continu- 
ous sedimentation unit. It operates in a square 

nerete tank built with a combination sloping and 
flat bottom. The sloping bottom is circular around 
the center, and the flat portion extends from the 
edge of the slope to the sides of the tank. The 
mechanism consists essentially of two sets of rak- 
ing arms, one for the sloping and one for the flat 
bottom, and a drive unit which revolves these arms. 
The drive unit, consisting of traction wheel, reduc- 
tion gears and motor, travels around the periphery 
f the tank on a steel rail and is connected to the 
center scraper by a driving truss. This truss also 
carries the for the flat bottom of the 
settling tamk. 





The center raking mechanism is attached to a 
cage suspended from a step bearing at the top of 
a column in the center of the tank. 


The driving truss extends beyond the center col- 
umn a distance sufficient to allow the outer end to 


travel out to the corners of the tank and still be 
supported at the center. As the drive unit travels 
around the sides of the tank, the inner end of the 


driving truss moves slowly over the center cage 
and thus revolves the cage and the center scraping 
arms. Power for the drive unit is brought in 


thron 


igh a conduit in the center column. All elec- 


trical equipment is entirely covered, greatly aiding 
maintenance 

‘he particular advantages claimed for the trac- 
ont ‘ariher are strong, rigid construction of 
the anism, smooth positive drive with pulling 
force exerted at the outer end of the driving truss, 
= crged bearings or driving parts, no super- 
structu er the tank, no large housing required, 
mere ly ‘sing to protect the drive unit, less con- 
“rete required in the corners, and a skimming at- 
ta hment which can be easily installed when re- 
on vy the presence of a large amount of grease 


loating matter, 


A Motor Roadside Mower 

The expensive and slow method of clipping road- 
sides by horse-drawn mowers or by scythes can 
now be replaced by using a Fordson tractor equipped 
with a Detroit mower, manufactured by the 
Detroit Harvester Company of Detroit, Mich. 
This unit is equipped with 46-inch rear and 27¥%- 
inch front special rubber-tired highway wheels 
built by Whitehead & Kales Co., also of Detroit, 
Mich. With this sturdy one-man labor-saving 
combination, it is possible to cut from 30 to 40 
miles of roadside daily. The operator of the unit 
drives the Fordson at a speed of from 5 to 10 miles 
an hour, and as the mowing-bar is located between 
the front and rear wheels on the right side of the 
tractor, he can easily raise the mowing-bar over 
obstructions. This is done by drawing backward 
on the elevating lever within easy reach of the 
operator’s right hand. Ditch banks can be cut at 
an angle of approximately 30 degrees upward or 
downward from the horizontal position of the bar. 











+ 


A DETROIT-FORDSON MOWER EQUIPPED WITH 
WHITEHEAD & KALES WHEELS 








i 
; 
i 
; 
; 
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EASY to see, and 
HARD to beat—for 
Reliability and Durability 

Elkhart 

Foundry & 

Machine Co. 
Write Elkhart, 
Cantu Indiana 
folder 





The Lehman Traffic Guide 











Marion “PARKWAY” Steel Taped Cables 


With the DOUBLE 
STEEL strip giving 
DOUBLE LIFE in 
all Voltages in Single, 


Duplex, and Triplex 
Conductor. Also Lead- 


Covered, Traffic-Con- 
trol and Fire-Alarm 
Cables. 








MARION INSULATED WIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Factory—Marion, Indiana 


peieoge Indianapolis New York Los Angeles 
215 N. Desplaines St. Odd Fellows Bidg. 171 Madison Ave. A. 8. Lindstrum Co. 
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bar is adjusted to cut at optional 
) inches from the ground by means 
<tending from the inner hinge casting 
bracket placed under one of the for 
ead bolts. By this adjustment, the 
ats at a designated height from the 
all accumulated trash, so injurious 


to operate the sickle-blade is taken 
lley-gear of the Fordson through a 
lubricating power take-off, giving 
option of six cutting speeds and 
wer of the motor in reserve, thus in 
job of cutting, even when tackling 
growths of weeds or grass. 








| that one Wisconsin county recently 
two Fordsons equipped with the Detroit THE NEW FEDERAL ELECTRIC 
ce contracts for mowing at $2 per SIREN 
f the contractors having a patrol had . ‘ ‘ 
a ; F Bg versal motor may be had in any voltage from 6 to 
s Fordson with a Detroit mower and se aig : . 
| Laleweny ae ‘i 250 volts, inclusive. 
& Kales highway wheels and to the » . Le : 
: Sat . In addition to the nickel-plated finish, the siren 
the Highway Commission turned in : Mey os 
Ta ; “prc aygealt nai i may be had in brass finish, buffed, brushed and lac- 
$75 daily, but only for a few days. : po . 
2 ; ah SS “ quered. The lead wire may be brought through 
mn was taken by the Road Commis he | bush; tt ‘d f tt 
. > “ > ) y . y >< > 
ting in the above purchase. the base or through a bushing on the side of the 


bracket, as no wiring need be exposed. 
4 New Electric Siren with a Radius 


Dunn Now With American Hume 
of a Quarter of a Mile 


Concrete Pipe Co. 
fire-trucks, ambulances, motorcycles, The American Hume Concrete Pipe Co., United 
licipal conveyances, the Federal Elec- Savings Bank Building, Detroit, Mich., has an- 
00 South State Street, Chicago Ill., has nounced that J. A. Dunn has taken the position 
ew electric siren. It has a sound of Chief Engineer of the American Hume Con- 
nile, and may be adjusted in either a crete Pipe Co., the licensees for America for the 
a vertical position. Australian Hume developments. Mr. Dunn, who 
is of “streamline” design, and all visi was formerly Assistant Secretary of the American 
ncluding the bracket and base, are Concrete Pipe Association and later Chief En- 
l-plated, giving a durable and attrac gineer for the Independent Concrete Pipe Co., at 


“ 


It is weatherproof, being entirely Indianapolis, succeeds W. D. Kimmel, who has 
| is simple in construction. The motor resigned to take over the management of the 
horn of the siren are of spun brass Detroit Hume Pipe Co., the Michigan licensees 


cast brass. The stator and rotor for the 


Hume process. Mr. Kimmel has been 
m high-grade aluminum. The Uni 


with the company since its inception two years ago. 











NATI 


NAL TRAFFIC APPLIANCE TRAFFIC MARKERS INSTALLED AT JUNCTION OF IRVING PARK 
BOULEVARD AND LINCOLN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
The pavement depicted has granite block, concrete, brick, wood block and asphalt surfacing 
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ELECTRIC 
FLASHING 
BEACONS 








To Mark DEAD-END ROADWAYS __ BLIND CORNERS 
SAFETY ZONES SUDDEN CHANGES IN GRADE SHARP CURVES 





Complete information will be furnished upon request 





CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
BIN SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. By 
S Sales Offices 
NEW YORK eo CHICAGO 
* PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS MINN 
PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO MILWAUKEE 
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THE NEW HONHORST OIL-BURNING TAR HEATER 


A New Oil-Burning Tar Heater 
y oil-burning tar heater which heats quickly 
mically and is simple to operate, has been 
| by the Joseph Honhorst Co., 1016 West 


bt et, Cincinnati, Ohio. This heater is of the 


ne, burning kerosene and emitting a long, 
¢» flame which can be regulated to contro! 
perature. Baffle-plates distribute the hot 
enly and force them into contact with all 
the kettle. The fuel tank is of pressed 
a hand pump, pressure gage and hose 
The manufacturers claim a distinct 
ge in the ease with which the burner can 
ed from the heater and used independently 
purposes. 
ttle is half round, made of heavy steel 
led, leak-proof seams. Hot material is 
through a 2-inch valve in the rear. A 
plate over this outlet prevents dirt from 
the valve. A new feature is the per- 


forat ivision plate inside the kettle, which keeps 
the cold lumps of material separate and allows the 
melted material to flow toward the draw-off, where 
t! t is more intense. The result is that the 
material flows from the kettle at a much higher 


temperature. The cover is attached with hinges 
ind fits tightly, so that the material will not splash 
the heater is being moved. Steel wheels 


with plain bearings are standard equipment, but 
roller | ngs and rubber tires can be furnished 
where sired. When rubber tires are furnished, 


provided to protect them from the heat. 


Nm 
“I 
| 


Recent Norwood Contracts 


The Norwood Enginering Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., has recently secured the contract for 
a new 5,000,000-gallon filtration plant for 
the city of Meriden, Conn. This company 
also has the contract for the filtration plants 
at Lake Forest, Ill.; Dunkirk, N. Y.; High 
Point, N. C., and Elizabeth City, N. C., and 
contracts for additional filters for Raleigh, 
N. C., and Akron, N. Y. 


A Completely Equipped Road- 
Building Truck 


The officials of Oscoda Township, Iosco 
County, Mich., recently purchased a Duplex road- 
building and maintenance truck built by the Duplex 
Truck Co., Lansing, Mich. This truck is said to be 
one of the most completely equipped trucks made for 
road service. The chassis is the standard 3-ton 
Duplex, and the body is of three yards capacity 
with an underbody power hoist. The road scraper 
is the latest type Monarch reversible scraper and 
can be adjusted from the driver’s seat. The snow- 
plow is a Wausau Universal plow; the contour of 
the moldboard is such that the snow, instead of be- 
ing wedged or thrust from the highway, is actually 
lifted and rolled in exactly the same manner as 
soil is turned by an agricultural plow. The push 
frame of the snow-plow is not attached to the 
front axle, but is rigidly secured to the frame. The 
snow-plow rides on heavy adjustable shoes, and a 
safety shoe is provided at the nose to take care of 
the car tracks and other obstructions that may be 
encountered. 

With a dump-body for hauling materials, a road 
scraper and a snow-plow all combined in one unit, 
this truck makes it possible for a town to keep its 
highways in good condition during the summer 
months, as well as to remove the snow in the 
winter so that the roads will be open for traffic 
throughout the year. By combining all three 
units in one job, the initial cost is lower than when 
separate units are purchased, as well as there being 
no idle motor equipment during any period of the 
year, an advantage recognized by all road construc- 
tion and maintenance departments as of great im- 
portance to the taxpayers. 











DUPLEX TRUCK WITH DUMP-BODY, SCRAPER AND SNOW-PLOW 
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THE UNION TANK UNIVERSAL SAFETY 
STOP FOR TRAFFIC-CONTROL LINES 


Speed Traffic with Safety Stops for 
Traffie-Control Lines 

The annoyance and expense of continually re- 
painting traffic-control lines may be done away 
by using traffic safety stops and buttons. 
They are now being used in many cities on the 
Pacific Coast and in the Middle West. The 
“Union Tank Universal” traffic markers are manu- 
factured by the Union Tank & Pipe Co., 2801 


Sante Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif., and gen- 
erally distributed by the Safety Stop Distributors, 
Inc., 915 Mission Street, San Francisco, through 
local distributors in all large cities. After over 
two years of the most severe testing in many of 


he largest cities of the United States, the com- 
pany has recently entered the field for nation- 
wide distribution. The efficiency and permanency 
of the markers have made them popular with city 
officials, and within the last few months two ship- 
ments have gone to foreign countries. 

All the markers are made of boiler-plate steel 
and are heavily galvanized under a special alumi- 
num galvanizing process which fuses the galvaniz- 
ing into the metal. The steel has a tensile strength 
of from 73,000 to 80,000 pounds. The markers 
are easily installed in any kind of paving by un- 
skilled labor, the tools required being those used 
by street departments. According to the manufac- 
turers, they can be installed for the approximate 
cost of four to five paintings and will last as long 
is the pavement. Being heavily galvanized, they 
are always bright and readily seen day or night. 
rain or shine. Heavy traffic does not displace the 
markers, and through the many tests which they 
hove been subjected to they have not shown any 
tendency to loosen, sink into the pavement, break 


r 


or cover up, regardless of weather conditions. 

The safety stop is manufactured in two types 
of installation so that it can be installed in any 
kind of pavement. This marker is a plate 4%4- 
inches square, heavily galvanized, with the corners 





bent over 1% inches, making four prongs which 
are driven into the pavement. 

The traffic buttons are made in three sizes and 
are adaptable for the “4-button system” at inter- 
sections, safety zones, traffic-dividing lines, mark- 
ing of parking spaces and restrictions, etc. The 
“star” style button is 24% inches high by 12 inches 
in diameter, with countersunk bolt pocket, em- 
bossed star on the surface, and patent grip edge. 
It is guaranteed to carry a 50-ton load and is 
heavily galvanized. The “curve-line” style button 
is 1 inch high by 9 inches in diameter and of the 
same design and construction as the “star,” ex- 
cept that it has an embossed ring design. The 
third style is the “Park-line” button, which meas- 
ures %-inch high and 6 inches in diameter. 

One bolt only is required for installation. The 
manufacturers ordinarily do not furnish the bolts, 
and the various city departments use lag-screws, 
common bolts, expansion bolts, inverted carriage 
bolts anchored in the pavement, ete. No chipping 
for lugs is required and no concrete filler. 





THE STAR BUTTON FOR THE FOUR- 
BUTTON SYSTEM OF TRAFFIC CONTROL 


A One-Man Weed Burner for 
Streets and Ditches 


City and county public works departments and 
state highway commissions are among the many 
users of weed burners for killing seeds and grow- 
ing plants. A kerosene burner outfit has been pro- 
duced by the Hauck Manufacturing Co., 126-134 
Tenth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., for quick and 
satisfactory cleaning of street gutters and roadsides 
of growing plants in the spring and seeding plants 
in the fall, where poisonous liquid weed killers, on 
account of danger to children and livestock, can- 
not be used. The saving in time and labor involved, 





HAUCK WEED BURNER, WHICH CUTS TIME AND LABOR COSTS 
; 
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In CLEVELAND.... 





traffic capacity of two 
leading thoroughfares 
has been more than 


doubled by installing 


the Tokheim 





CHRONOPLAN System 


Cleveland affords an outstanding example of 
CHRONOPLAN efficiency. On Carnegie Ave- 
nue, and Euclid Avenue, the Tokheim 
CHRONOPLAN System has reduced running 
time, speeded the flow of traffic and more than 
doubled the capacities of these main arteries. 


h 


On Carnegie Avenue, for a distance of approxi- 
mately four miles through blocks varying in length 
from 150 feet to 800 feet, the Tokheim CHRONO- 
PLAN System, with its 22 signals, permits traffic 
to move continuously in both directions at a uni- 
form speed of 25 miles per hour. Running time 
through this section has been reduced from 21 
minutes to 9 minutes. Thus the traffic capacity of 
Carnegie Avenue has been more than doubled. 
Signal timing has made speeding impossible, there- 
by reducing the number of accidents. 


These remarkable results have been accomplished 
without restricting cross trafic in any way what- 
ever. As a matter of fact, cross traffic has been 
fully protected at every corner, and in doing this, 
24 traffic officers operating hand semaphores have 
been released for regular patrol duties. Pedes- 


trians who formerly were required to wait for as 
long as 10 minutes to cross Carnegie Avenue now 
have an opportunity to cross every minute. 


On Euclid Avenue, Cleveland’s main _ business 
street, the Tokheim CHRONOPLAN System has 
secured equally beneficial results. This thorough- 
fare was formerly controlled by the old synchron- 
ized system and the traffic jams were a source of 
problematic concern to city officials. The CHRONO- 
PLAN System, with 9 signals installed over 
about a mile of Euclid Avenue, quickly adjusted 
the situation and now proportionate savings in 
running time are possible on this important street. 
Street cars on Euclid Avenue have been able to 
save 5 minutes over their old schedule and 
“peaks” -in the power load have been nicely 
smoothed out. 


Every city official charged with the difficult problem of 
efficient traffic control—street railway officials concerned 
with the problem of maintaining schedules—should have 
full information on the Tokheim CHRONOPLAN System. 
Write department “M” for complete information. 


TOKHEIM OIL TANK & PUMP COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


100 Mention T#* \werican City—'t helps. 
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-, according to the manufacturers, two men now 
io the work of four in less than half the time, 
ugh to pay for the outfit in a few months’ 


e one-man burner consists of a 3-gallon welded 

tank tinned to make it rustproof, equipped 

a powerful, quick-acting pump, gage, filler 

and burner valve, back-rest and adjustable 

er shoulder-straps. The 6-foot length of oil- 

sting hose with unions, and the burner with 

needle valve, oil strainer, union and carrying 

dle, are not affected by wind or cold weather. 

[he burner flame is 3% inches x 30 inches—1800 

degrees Fahrenheit; the oil consumption is 2 gal- 
s per hour. The net weight is 2714 pounds. 

Other outfits with 5-gallon, 12-gallon and 15- 

yallon tanks are also available with single or double 

burners. A truck for these larger-size tanks can 

be furnished. It is detachable, of steel throughout, 

vell-balanced, and fitted with wide-tired roller- 

earing wheels 24 inches in diameter. Torches 

for burning grass on water-supply work and minor 


weed-burning operations are made with bracket 
reinforcement or with swing joint, in 114- to 3- 
gallon capacity. 


Automatic and Manual Traffic-Control 
Systems for Streets and Highways 

\ traffic-control system which, according to the 

inufacturers, embodies all the desirable features 
found in other systems and eliminates their inher- 
ent limitations, has been developed by the Tokheim 
Oil Tank & Pump Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. With 
this system, complete flexibility is obtained, permit- 
ting the system to be adjusted for any desired 
traffic movement. Maximum street capacity is ob- 
tained when all traffic moves continuously at maxi- 
mum safe speed and when no time is lost by stop- 
ping, standing and starting. To obtain this condi- 


THE TOKHEIM AUTOMATIC TRAFFIC-SIGNAL 
CONTROL 








TOKHEIM FOUR-WAY AERIAL 
TRAFFIC-CONTROL SIGNAL 


tion it is necessary that relative timing be main- 
tained between the “Go” periods on all signals in a 
system. If blocks are of uneven length, or if traffic 
volume varies on different streets, which is. the 
normal condition in every city, maximum efficiency 
of traffic movement cannot be obtained unless indi- 
vidual adjustment is provided at each intersection. 

The desired time relation between signals is 
maintained by the “Chronolizer” upon which is set 
up the time-cycle for the “Chronoplan” system of 
this company. This may be easily adjusted for any 
desirei length between 30 and 200 seconds. The 
most efficient time-cycle varies in length with traf- 
fic conditions, and may vary for different hours of 
the day, as traffic changes. Future needs are diffi- 
cult to anticipate; therefore, adequate flexibility of 
cycle adjustment should be provided. Before in- 
stalling a system it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to determine what length cycle will give best re- 
sults. Observation of traffic, after the system is in 
use, and adjustment of the cycle to suit actual con- 
ditions, have been found to be the only practical 
method. 

The Chronolizer consists essentially of an auto- 
matic flasher.. The main wires are energized dur- 
ing alternate periods in the cycle. The length of 
these periods can be varied by the right- and leit- 
hand pointers, respectively, and the time between 
these periods can be varied by the center pointer. 
For convenience in setting the pointers, the dials 
are calibrated in seconds. Each intersection in the 
system is equipped with a Chronolizer. When de- 
sired, this secondary control may include a manually 
operated switch which provides complete auxiliary 
manual control for the intersection. An intersec- 
tion may be operated manually for a time without 
disturbing the rest of the system and then be cut 
back onto automatic control without being thrown 
out of step. 

Any standard two- or three-color signal may be 
used in this system. This company manufactures 
a four-way, three-color aerial traffic-control signal, 
a four-way, two-color, aerial traffic-control signal, 
a four-way, three-color, post-type traffic-control sig- 
nal, a one-way, three-color, horizontal bracket sig- 
nal, and a one-way, three-color, vertical bracket 
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This Accident Couldn’t Happen 


with Cyclone Road-Guard! 













A crash—and the intended protec- 
tion of wood guard rails becomes 
the menace of piercing timbers. 
Here is an excellent example—a 
wood guard rail driven through 
the radiator, clear to the back 
cushion of the driver’s seat. 


Cyclone Road-Guard eliminates 
this hazard. Never has been 
broken through. Tests by Prof. 
Wm. J. Putnam, University of Il- 


Cyclone Road-Guard 
has been adopted by 
leading — com- 
missions for bridge 
and culvert ap- 
proaches, sharp 
curves, steep grades, 
road ends, etc. 


linois prove that less than 60 feet 
of Cyclone Road-Guard will ab- 
sorb the impact of a Buick Sedan 
weighing 3,300 lbs. and traveling 
40 miles per hour! Write for re- 
print of tests including tables for 
cars of all weights at speeds up to 
60 miles per hour. Address near- 
est offices. 


Also see Roads & Streets Catalog 


2m0 PROOULTS 


Newark, N 





The Mark of 
Quality 


Main Offices, 


Cyclone Fence Company 


Waukegan, IIl. 
Works and Offices: 
North Chicago, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, 

J., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Direct Factory Branches in All Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 

Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 


Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 
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|. These signals are described in detail in il- 
ited bulletins. 
the typical wiring system, only three intercon- 
ng conductors are required throughout, as the 
y carried by these conductors is less than four 
per intersection; number 14 wire is generally 
enough. Energy for each signal is supplied 
a local service. Each secondary control is 
ited by energy from a local source during the 
ge periods, but at the end of one or both of 
periods the flasher cuts off its own local oper- 
current. The flasher then stops until current 
pplied from the Chronolizer over either A or B 
- These wires are energized for equal periods 
ich cycle, starting half a cycle apart and hold- 
long enough for each secondary flasher to com- 
e the period for which it is set. Since all sec- 
lary flashers in the system are stopped at least 
in each cycle and started together by the 
Chronolizer, all will remain in definite time-step 
with respect to each other. If, because of irregu- 
larities in construction or setting, some flashers run 
aster than others, the effects will not be cumulative, 
ince all flashers are put in step at least once in 
each cycle. If energy is cut off from all or a part 
of the system for a time, when it is again cut on, 
all flashers will automatically reset themselves to 
the predetermined time relation. This is an im- 
rtant feature of the Chronoplan system which is 
sacrificed in other systems. 
By adjustment of the dials on the secondary con- 
trols the total time-cycle, as set by the Chronolizer, 
be divided between the “Go,” “Change,” and 
“Stop” periods to best suit local conditions at each 
section. The periods at each intersection may 
ilso be set to begin at any desired time with respect 
to the periods at other intersections. These ad- 
stments can be made without stopping the flasher, 
any way interfering with the operation of 
system. This flexibility allows the system to 
adjusted to meet any traffic conditions, favor- 
ng intersections where traffic is heavy and wasting 
time where traffic is light. This system is ex- 
tionally valuable in any system containing more 
na very few signals, and is also being used to 
tage in operating systems of only two sig- 
Complete flexibility makes it readily ap- 
ble for unusual traffic conditions. 


An Auxiliary Controlled Water 
Regulator 


\n auxiliary controlled water regulator which is 
rated by high pressure on a large diaphragm 
ea by the pressure from the inlet or high-pres- 
sure side, has been developed by the Mueller Co., 
Decatur, Ill. The small auxiliary valve is set to 
it the pressure which the customer wants to 

on the low-pressure side of the service. This 

e high pressure into the diaphragm cham- 
ber of the main valve, which overcomes the spring 
ter and forces the main-valve stem to its seat. 
nall restricted orifice piece is placed on the 
piping just ahead of the riser pipe which 

the main-valve diaphragm chamber. This 

ts water from entering from the inlet side 

than it will flow out through the auxiliary 

the lower-pressure service when the water 

s used. To adjust this valve to a higher 
] f pressure than that for which it has been 
t shipped from the factory, it is only neces- 

sary to turn in on the small adjusting screw of the 
auxiliary valve and turn down slightly on the main 
regulator nut on the main-valve stem. This places 
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THE 
ATED WATER PRESSURE REDUCING 
VALVE 


MUELLER AUXILIARY - OPER- 


more tension on the large springs in the main valve 
and it also places more tension on the auxiliary- 
valve spring. Thus, it requires a higher pressure 
to close the two valves. For a lower delivery pres- 
sure, the adjustment is made just the reverse. 

These valves are recommended for initial pres- 
sures up to 200 pounds on the inlet side and delivery 
pressure up to 125. pounds on the outlet side. The 
valves are also made of special materials for 
higher pressures. It is well to connect the outlet 
from the auxiliary valve a short distance from the 
regulator so that a more uniform pressure will be 
obtained in closing the auxiliary. These valves 
are made in sizes from 14-inch to 12 inches. 


New Foos Officers 


At the recent meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Foos Gas Engine Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
the following officers were elected and department 
assignments made: J. F. Baker, President; M. E. 
Baker, Secretary-Treasurer; Ray C. Burrus, Sales 
Manager; W. W. Schettler, Chief Engineer, and 
George F. Noltein, Mechanical Engineer. The 
name of the company is being changed to The Foos 
Engine Co. A new factory branch of the Foos 
Engine Co. is to be established in Tulsa, Okla., 
where a large stock of engines and parts will be 
carried. Garvey & Palmer, Inc., Pacific Coast 
representatives, have established offices at Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle, to take care 
of both the marine and the stationary fields. 


Changes in Trackson Personnel 

The Trackson Co., 518 Clinton Street, Milwau 
kee, Wis., has announced that H. D. Van Doorn, 
who has been with the Trackson Co. for nearly 
four years, and who for the last two and one-half 
years has been Manager of Distribution, is now 
to work as Assistant Manager under W. H 
Stiemke, General Manager. L. E. Dauer, who has 


been Assistant Sales Manager, will now be Sales 
Manager in charge of all matters pertaining to 
domestic sales and to sales representatives. 

C. W. O’Connor, Advertising Manager, has ‘re- 
signed to become Sales Manager of a firm com- 
posed of his former associates in the leather goods 
industry. 
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HE ideal traffic signal has 


arrived! Made from special 


composition rubber reenforced 
with fabric. Flaps right back 
in place when run over. No 
danger to car or driver. You 
don't have to look for it— you 
can't avoid seeing it. Can't 
rust, corrode or get out of or- 
der. Rain, snow, sleet, dust, 
dirt or mud can't destroy its 
efficiency. Cities everywhere, 
after trial tests, orderin’ 
thousands. Free trial proof for 
the asking. Send for descrip- 
tive booklet and prices. 


Standard Traffic Marker Co. 


1711 E. First St ad Wichita, Kansas 
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